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MY LORD, | 
A THEISM, Deiſm, and the whole train 
A of opinions that attend what is commonly 
called Freethinking, flow from a ſettled 
diſbelief and contempt of Revclation. 
THis diſbelief is in a great meaſure owing ts 
the want of a fair and unprejuciced examination 
of the numerous and various proofs and evidences, 


that ſupport the truth and authority of the Scrip» 


tures. | 

Bor it is chiefly grounded on a firm perſua- 
ſion, that human underſtanding is a ſufficient 
guide to man, and the teſt and meaſure of all 
matters of belief; ſo that we are at liberty, nay 
indeed bound, to reje& whatever does not anſwer 
thoſe notions, which, by what we call reaſoning, 
we have fixed. 

THAT modern diſcoveries, the fruit of genius 
and application only, have fixed and determined 
to a certainty the laws and cauſes of the principal 
operations, and phænomena of Nature, which 
were wholly unknown to the antients, and mi- 
ſtaken by the authors of the books which are re- 


ceived as Revelation. 
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Tua therefore theſe books, ſo far as they 
give accounts of Nature, contrary to experience, 
and demonſtration reſulting from it, are falſe; 
and conſequently can, in no other point, paſs for 
infallible, 

THAT the Scriptures relate a great many mar- 
vellous, improbable, nay incredible tranſaQions, 
which do not ſeem to be directed to any purpoſe, 
ſuited to ſovereign Wiſdom and Goodneſs; and 
to contain a world of Inſtitutions, laws, obſer- 
vances, and ceremonies, which to Freethinkers 
appear abſurd, frivolous, and ridiculous; un- 
worthy the ſuppoſed Author, and improper to 
attain the propoſed end. 

Warren any apparent miſtake in Natural Phi- 
loſophy is objeQted to the Scriptures, the anſwer 
commonly given is, in my opinion, ſtronger than 
the objection, according to the views of the diſ- 
putants on either fide; that theſe things, being 
incidental only, are ſpoken ad captum humanum, 
and accommodated to the underſtandings of thoſe, 
to whom they were delivered; though, I confeſs, 
it would be a much more comfortable anſwer, if it 
could be ſaid, and proved, that the things object- 
£d to are true, 

Wren Freethinkers ground themſelves upon 
any improbable, or, as they will call it, incre- 
dible or abſurd relation, there is no anſwering 
them without bringing together, and laying be- 
fore them, the whole evidence- that ſerves for 
ſupporting Revelation; which, when poiſed in 
the ſcale againſt all objections of this kind that 
ever have been made, in my opinion, may cer- 
tainly outweigh them: but, the misfortune is, 
the objection glares, can be taken in by a very 
moderate capacity, and requires no learning, and 
but little attention to comprehend it; whereas, 
without long ſtudy, great learning, cloſe atten- 
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tion, and a diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced exami- 
nation, the evidence for Revelation cannot be 
collected and weighed. Whoever therefore lets 
in the ſtrength of the objection, and, for want of 
learning or attention (not to ſpeak of natural pre- 
judices) either cannot or will not give himſelf the 
trouble to collect and weigh the proofs on the 
other ſide, muſt neceſſarily give it againſt Reve- 
lation, and fortify himſelf in his incredulity. 

AND to this it is owing that all thoſe, who, in 
this indolent and luxurious Age, pretend to po- 
liteneſs, and aim at knowledge, and the reputa- 
tion of underſtanding and ſcience, without any 
expence of learning or labour, and without any 
interruption to their pleaſures or purſuits, take up 
with objections againſt Revelation, without the 
painful examination of the evidence that ſupports 
it, look down with contempt on believers, as a 
parcel of prejudiced Enthuſiaſts, and inliſt them- 
ſelves with Freethinkers, as the honeſteſt, wiſeſt 
ſet of men living. 

Axp when men, carried by pleaſures, or ſunk 
m indolence, ſettle once upon theſe notions, every 
inſtitution, ordinance, or ceremony, appointed 
in Scripture, for which Chriſtians cannot, or do 
not, aſſign an adequate uſe or end, becomes freſh 
matter of objection, and tends to rivet and con- 
firm Infidelity. 

Tus facility of receiving and taking up with 
objections, and the criminal indolence and negle& 
of thoſe who do not give themſelves the trouble 
to examine, with due care, the merits of the 
anſwer, has been long complained of, and la- 
megted by all who wiſh well to mankind, but 
hitherto in vain: ſomething more than argument 
muſt intervene to cool them in the purſuit of plea- 
ſures, to rouſe their attention to their real inte- 


reſt, and to determine them to ſearch with care 
A. 3, and 
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and induſtry, before they will let in ſo much as a 
ſuſpicion that their objections are ill- founded; or 
thoſe objections muſt be overthrown by. ſome 
other and ſhorter mean than the complicated evi- 
dence for the authority of Revelation, elſe the 
objectors will never give themſelves the trouble 
to diſcover their miſtakes, | 

SOME time ago, as my thoughts were em- 
ployed in theſe diſagreeable reffections, a ſet of 
books were ſent me by my bookſeller to look over; 
the titles were odd and provoked my curioſity : 
Meoſes's Principia, parts 1/1 and 2d; An Eſſay to+ 
ward a Natural Hiſtory of the Bible. Moſes's 
fine Principio; A new Account of the Canfuſion of 
7 ongues, and the Names and Altributes of the Tri- 
nity of the Gentiles; were inſcribed at the head of 
theſe ſeveral Tracts, all publiſhed ſucceſſively, 
in different years, from the year 1724: And theſe 
are followed by another Work, that was pub- 
liſhed very lately, entitled, 4 75 realiſe of Power, 
Eſſential and Mechanical. 

RUNNING over theſe books curſorily, I rea- 
dily perceived the Author propoſed to prove that 
the Hebrew ſcriptures had never been, and are 
not now, truly tranſlated, or perfectly under- 
ſtood by thoſe who pretend to be learned; that, 
rightly tranſlated and underſtood, they compriſe 
a perfect ſyſtem of Natural Philoſophy, as well 
as a complete body of Theology and Religion: 
that they no where aſſert any of thoſe heterodoxes 
in philoſophy, which modern obſervations ſhew 
to be ſuch; but, on the contrary, teach and aver 
every ching that has been truly gathered from 
obſervations or experiments, recent or antiept 
and propoſe, and explain mechanical — 
different from, nay in many things diametrically 
oppoſite to, thoſe now received; by which all the 
various operations in nature are performed, and 
which 
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which tally with, and can be ſupported by, every 


obſervation and experiment that hath been truly 
taken and made: that the ſeeming abſurdittes, 
with which the Scriptures are charged, either are 
not in the original, and are therefore owing to 
the ignorance or perverſe deſign of the tranſlators; 
or are, when rightly underſtood, no blemiſhes, 
but beauties in the Revelation : and that the many 
inſtitutions, declarations, and obſervances, which 
appear frivolous to thoſe who do not underſtand 
them, are the product of perfect Wiſdom and 
Contrivance, neceſſary to explain and preſerve 
the religion inculcated in the Old Teſtament, and 
fit to prepare for that which afterwards was delt- 
vered in the New. 

Bur, though I eaſily gathered this to be the 
Author's propoſal and intention; yet, upon look» 
ing into particulars, I found the proofs depended 
ſo much on the true conſtruction of the Hebrew 
language, to which I was very much a ſtranger g 
and on an exact knowledge of the experiments 
and obſervations that have been made on the 
works of Nature, with which I am but very 
little acquainted; that his reaſoning, almoſt eve- 
ry where, appeared to me intricate and arbi- 
trary,,and I was not without ſome doubts that 
the obſcurity I complained of proceeded partly. 
from deſign, for reaſons that I could not pene- 
trale. 

FIN DINO, from my own want of knowledge, 
ſuch difficulty in examining the proofs offered to 
ſupport propoſitions of ſuch univerſal import to 
mankind, and which I wiſhed ſo earneſtly to diſ- 
cover to be concluſive and true; I reſorted to ſe- 


veral learned men of my acquaintance, ſkilled 


in the antient language, on which the Author 
grounds himſelf; and converſant in the obſerva- 
tions and experiments, on which the modern phi- 
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lofophy of Nature is built, not doubting but they 
had conſidered, and framed a certain judgment of 
his works: but, to my great ſurpriſe, though all 
of them had heard of, and ſeen ſome part of thoſe 
tracts, yet not one of them had given himſelf the 
trouble to examine them. They complained of 
the intricacy and abſtruſeneſs of the Author's way 
of writing, and concluded him fo, certainly, to 
be half-learned, viſionary, and in the wrong, 
becauſe his notions were contradictory to what 
they, by long ſtudy, had adopted and made their 
own; that they laid aſide his books without any 


farther enquiry, as what did not deſerve, or 


would not anſwer the trouble of an examination, 
THrovucn I could have relied on theſe gentle- 
men's judgment, if they had conſidered the Au- 


thor's opinions and arguments with any care; 


yet, finding that they had cenſured without ex- 
amination, and not being able to meet with any 


4 n whatever, who had given himſelf the trou- - 


le of canvaſſing with due attention his argu- 


ments, on a matter of ſo general concern; 1 
rubbed up the little Hebrew I had, and addreſſed 


myſelf to a more careful peruſal of the books; not 
with any hopes of being able finally to judge of 
the certainty of his ſuppoſed diſcoveries, but- with 
a deſign to collect the general drift and tendency 
of his reaſoning, to the end J might lay it before 
thoſe who are infinitely better able to judge than 
my ſelf; and who, from ſeeing ſcattered hints 


brought together, might be invited to conſider 


the matter more ſeriouſly; to condemn and re- 
fute any thing that is falſe, and to approve, ſup- 
paſts and propagate every thing that is true. For 
cannot help thinking it ſome reproach. to the 


curioſity, as well as religious zeal of the Clergy 


of this nation, that ſentiments ſo new and ſur— 
priling, in matters of religion, ſhould have been 
| | | ſtalking 
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ſtalking about for ſo many years, without meet- 
ing with any examination, approbation, or con- 
futation. 

To give your Lordſhip, then, (from whoſe 
great proficiency in the Eaſtern: learning, the 
only foundation of Scripture-knowledge ; and 
your thorough knowledge of natural things, from 
whence all ideas of beings and things inviſible are 
conveyed: your known readineſs to forward any 
work in favour of religion; eſpecially a work of 
this kind to eſtabliſh the true meaning of the 
Scriptures,. much wanted, I expect a ſolution of 
my doubts ;) an account of theſe things that have 
made the greateſt impreſſion on me, in the order 
in which. I have been able to comprehend them.. 

Tx author affirms (what I think moſt of the 
learned world, at preſent, agree in) that point- 
ing in the Hebrew writings is a modern invention, 
ſome centuries later than the days of our Saviour, 
contrived, after the language ceaſed to be com- 
monly ſpoken, by the Jews, to favour their own 
conſtructions, and therefore of no authority to 
determine the ſenſe of any word, but for that 
reaſon to be avoided. | 

THAT, as the underſtanding, ſo the proper 
and original ſenſe of many of the Hebrew words 
uſed to: expreſs matters of importance in philo- 
fophy and theology, was, in ſome degree, altered 
or loſt, when the children of Iſrael made defec- 
tions from the true religion, before the Babyloniſh' 
Captivity, ſo, in the diſperſion that attended that 
Captivity, the pure Hebrew was altogether beat 
out of common uſage, and the knowledge of it 
remained only amongſt the few that were learned, 
and attentive to the true religion and philoſophy 
that was delivered by Me/es, and the other in- 
ſpiced writers. 4 
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 TraArT the Greek tranſlation, commonly called 
the Septuagint, being made long after the return 


from the Babyloniſh Captivity, when the genuine 
ſenſe of the Hebrew words was, in a great mea- 


ſure, loſt, is extremely imperfe&; partly, as the 


Greek language is deſtitute of words to convey 
the full and proper meaning of the Hebrew ex- 
preſſions; partly, as the tranſlators might have 
been 1gnorant, and might have accommodated 


their interpretation to their own views, in philo- 


ſopby and theology, which were corrupted; and 
partly, as they durſt not (had their underſtand- 
ing been better) tranſlate, in ſome points, truly, 
for fear of provoking the Egyptians, in whoſe 
country they compoſed their tranſlation; and 
whoſe Gods, had they given a faithful tranſla- 
tion, they muſt: to the laſt degree vilify and 
affront. | 


TRHAr, nevertheleſs, this and other tranſla- 


tions ſo fully diſcover the genius of the Hebrew 


language, and ſo certainly tranſlate words, when 
employed about matters that the interpreters were 


under no byaſs to render falſly, that a key from 


thence may be made for conſtruing, with certain- 
ty, the whole Hebrew ſcriptures. | 


TE Author avers that the HeSvew language 


{from which, it ſeems pretty certain, the Phe- 


nician, the Chaldee, the Syriack, the Arabick, the 
Greek, the Latin, and divers other branches were 
derived) was the original one; framed in Paradiſe, 
and with this particularity, that each root is taken 
from ſome particular beaſt, bird, plant, flower, 
or ſome other ſenſible object, and employed to 
repreſent ſome very obvious idea of action or 
gondition raiſed by ſuch fenſible object, from 
whence it is further carried to ſignify ſpiritual or 
mental things, of which we can frame ideas only 


by che help of material or bodily things. 


Hz 
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Hex denies that any one root in the whole lan- 
guage conveys ideas of a different meaning; and 
affirms that one, and but one, leading ſenſe runs 
through all the formation of the ſame root; 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the Jews, 
who, by variety of arbitrary pointings, aſcribe 
different and contradictory ſenſes very often to a 
word compoſed of the very ſame letters; with 
deſign, as our Author ſuggeſts, to darken the 
ſenſe of the Scriptures, chiefly, if not altogether, 
in thoſe points, which contain the knowledge of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, and the religion of the 
Heathens, 

AFTER obſerving that there is not one line of 
authentick Hebrew left in the whole world, but 
what is compriſed in the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, our Author inſiſts that there is one, and 
but one, certain way of decyphering it, that is, 
by comparing every word in all the various com- 
binations and ſentences in which it appears, and 
gathering from thence the leading or original idea 
it was intended to raiſe; which is ever, from ſuch 


' compariſon, with certainty to be collected. 


He ſays, that, though all the modern Hebrei- 
ans had the uſe of very accurate concordances, 
that might have helped them forward in this in- 
veſtigation, yet their progreſs was marr'd by the 
blind reſpect they paid to the falſe or fraudulent 

dintings of their adverſaries the Jews; and that 

e, ſhaking himſelf looſe from thoſe fetters, has 
been able to ſettle the genuine meaning of every 
important word in the whole Old Teſtament, - 
Ap, from the fix'd and perpetual meaning 
of the words ſo explained, he ſays he is able to 
ſhew that the Scriptures, however diſguiſed and 
disfigured by the tranſlation, are written with the 
utmoſt accuracy, propriety, and truth; that they 


and, 


— 


and, upon that grafted, a complete ſyſtem of. 


Theology, ſo far as mankind is capabſe of re- 
ceiving that ſublime knowledge, and unerring 


rules for all religious ſervice and belief, 
- THROUGH the whole of his works, he at- 


tempts to define, and determine the true ſenſe 
of a great many words uſed by Moſes and the 


Prophets, in the deſcription of the formation of 


the world, and the preſervation and ſupport of all: 


the operations that are carried on in it; he avers 


that the deſcriptions, by them. given. in theſe 


words, contain a mechanical account of all the 


22 and of the operations carried on in, and 
y this material ſyſtem; and he inſiſts that all 
the phænomena in Nature can be accounted for 


by the principles laid down by them. 
Bur, to give you as clear a view, as I am able, 


of the further deſign of our Author; He ſuppoſes 
it will not be denied to him, that Man, a com- 
pound of ſoul and body, cannot frame to himſelf, 


or compare ideas, but ſuch as are taken from ſen- 


Able objects: what powers or faculties the ſoul 


might have, if detached from the body, we can- 
not know ; but, as we are now made, we upon 


moderate reflection diſcover, that the foul of 
man, in this ſtate, has not power to frame to it- 
Felf, or to receive any idea that does not come 
from the ſenſes, at leaſt from ſome feeling or 
fenſation. communicated to it by, or through the 


body.. 


Fur ſun, the light, the air, the earth, the 
body of man, we can frame ideas of, as we can 
of the manner of their acting, and being acted 
uponz but the ſoul, which perceives and compares 
thoſe ideas, we can frame no manner of idea of, 
wor of it's manner of acting, or being acted upon. 

AND. we, who know that we have no capacity 
to coticeive any idea. of any thing that age” 
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affect our ſenſes, muſt conclude that our not pers | 
ceiving is no proof that there may not be mils 


lions of different beings and ſubſtances round us,. - 
beſides thoſe that affect our ſenſes, of which, and © 


of their powers or actions, we can know no- 


thing. 

As man has not the leaſt idea of the matter 
or ſubſtance of his own ſoul, or of its manner 
of acting, or being ated upon; fo he has no ea» 
pacity of reaſoning about it, by eomparing it: 
with things perceived: he cannot for example, 
compare it with ſpace or figure; he cannot ſay it 
is, or is not, comprehended within limits of any 
kind; he cannot ſay it moves, or does not move, 
or at all imagine how it is ſupported, or acts. 

Wx perceive how a ſolid body is moved by 
the impulſe of another ſolid body, or of a fluid, 
and is continued in motion ſo long as the impulſe 


| laſts; and we carr conceive how a plant, or ani» 


mal, may be ſupported, may grow, or decay, 
mechanically, by the operation of different ma- 
terial agents: but we can have no conception: 
how the ſoul acts on itſelf, or on matter, how 
it is ated upon, or how it 1s ſupported. = 
AnD,. being ſo much in the dark concerning 
the principal part of eur ourſelves, the only 
knowing thing in us, it is no wonder we ſhould 
be incapable of framing any juſt idea of that in- 
viſible ſpiritual Being, by which we, and every 

other created thing, were made. | 
Ove Author thinks that, by the light of na- 
ture only, men could not poſſibly have diſcovered. 
whether this material ſyſtem, which, he ſays, is 
fo framed, as to be a ſelf-moving machine; exiſted. 
from eternity, and was the cauſe and ſupport of 
itſelf, and of every thing in it; or whether it was 
contrived, and the parts of it put together, by an 
Higher hand. But be that as it will, and were it 
even 
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even to be ſuppoſed that man, by thorough obſer- 
vation, and by a juſt induction, could diſcover 4& 
poſteriori the exiſtence of ſome eternal ſelf-exiſtent 
cauſe, whoſe work this creation is ; our Author 


ſeems to be well warranted, when he affirms that 


it is preſumptuous in man, becauſe it is impoſſible, 
to frame ſuch an idea of this inviſible agent, from 
his own ſcanty notions and apprehenſions, as ſhall 
be the ſtandard and teſt, by which to try every 
thing that is, or may be, in queſtian concerning 
the Firſt Cauſe. 

Man may, for example, be in the right to at- 
tribute all poſſible perfections to this Being; but, 
*till he can determine what is abſolute perfection 
(taking in the circle of all poſſible beings, their 


actions and attributes) it is impoſſible for him with 
juſtice to conclude, that, becauſe this or that ſeems 


to him to be perfection, it therefore, according to 
the meafure which he conceives of it, belongs to 
the Author of Nature. i | 
Ax though it ſhould be admitted that man, by 
the light of nature, could diſcover the dependence 
of this created ſyſtem on a ſelf-exiſtent Creator, 
et it is certain he cannot frame to himſelf any 


idea of that Being, his nature, ſubſtance, powers, 


or manner of exiſting or acting; and that, if there 
is any knowledge of ſuch {things amongſt men, it 
muſt come from ſome other ſource than that of 
nature and obſervation, 
From this ſtate of man's nature the Author in- 
fers one indiſpenſible neceſſity for Revelation; if 
God intended that man ſhould know him, his 
goodneſs, power, wiſdom, and mercy; ſhould 
make returns of gratitude, love, adoration, and 
obedience; and ſhould conform himſelf to that 
order, which by the divine will was eſtabliſhed: 
and that the knowledge of every thing that was to 
be known, and believed, was revealed, our Au- 
Po thor 
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pounded, are inconcgivably minute, and ſo ſubtle 
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0 thor inſiſts, will demonſtrably be proved, when 
What is revealed, is underſtood and conſidered. 


A REVELATION therefore, our Author inſiſts, 
was made by God to man, at two different pe- 
riods; the firſt after the Creation, and upon the 


Fall; the ſecond in the wilderneſs to the 1/raelites, 

and on various occaſions afterwards, by different 

methods of communication, not to mention the 

- appearances to the Patriarchs to reſtore the know- 

© ledge of the firſt revelation, which had been pretty 

much loſt, or miſunderſtood, and to fix and aſcer- 
- tain it by writing (a method, as the Author will 
have it, then firſt revealed) ſo as it ſhould\never 

alter be obliterated or left dubious. | 


To begin with the laſt. The firſt thing that is 
met with in the books of Moſes is an aſſertion that 


God created the heavens and the earth, which is 
followed by a particular account of the order and 
manner of the formation of all that was created, 
'till the work was perfected. After which, God 
is ſaid to have reſted; and our Author aſſerts, that 

it is alſo ſaid, the perfect machine, then left to 
| Itſelf, carried on all the operations in this ſyſtem, 
by certain known laws of mechaniſm, explained 
. byMefes, and throughout the Scriptures by the 


other inſpired penmen. 

THz ſum of what our Author avers to be the 
doQtrine of the Scriptures, on this head, is, that, 
beſides the differently formed particles, of which 
this earth, and the ſeveral metals, minerals, and 
other ſolid ſubſtances in it, and in the other ſolid. 
orbs, are compoſed, God at firſt created all that 
ſubtle fluid which now is, and from the Creation 
bas been, in the condition of fire, light, or air, 
and goes under the name of the Heavens. 

Tus particles of this fluid, (which our Author 
calls atoms) when they are ſingle and uncom- 
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as to pervade the pores of all ſubſtances whatever, 
whether ſolid, or fluid, without any great diffi- 
culty or reſiſtance: when they are puſhed forward: 
in ſtraight lines, by the action of fire, or are re- 
flected or refracted in ſtraight lines, they produce 
light, and are ſo called; but when the interpo- 
ſition of any opaque body hinders their pro- 
greſs in ſtraight Lines, they paſs, but ceaſe to 
produce light. | 
THESE particles or atoms, which, when mov- 
ing in ſtraight lines, produce light, and, if col- 
lected and put into another ſort of motion, would 
roduce heat and fire, are, as our Author inſiſts, 
when the force impelling them ceaſes to act with 
vigour, and when their motion is retarded, ſo 
made, that they are apt to adhere in ſmall maſſes 
or grains, which the Author calls ſpirit or air; 
and is of the ſame kind and texture with that 
air, which we daily breathe, and which we feel in 
wind when it blows. HR | 
Tx ſun, which our Author places at the centre 
of this ſyſtem, is an orb included in a vaſt col- 
leQion of this ſubtile matter in the action of fire, 
which continually melts down all the air that is 
brought into it by the powerful action of the fir- 
mament or expanſion, hereafter to be explained, 
into the ſubtile matter juſt mentioned; and 
with an immenſe force ſends forth, in perpe- 
tual ſtreams of light, this ſame ſubtile matter, 
ſo melted down to the circumference of this 
ſyſtem, which the Author ſays is bounded, as 
he avers the ſpace comprehended within it is ab- 
ſolutely full. 3 „ 
TE matter thus melted down at the orb of the 
fun. into light muſt, as every thing is full, either 
ſtand ſtill, or make its way outwards to the cir- 
gumference, being forced by the particles, which 
are concreted into air at the utmoſt extremities;: 2 
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and return towards the ſun, where the fluid being 
© moſt ſubtile gives leaſt reſiſtance, and take up the 
place that the light left. 

AnD therefore this endleſs uninterrupted flux: 
of matter from the ſun in light, in place of being 
an expence that ſhould deſtroy that orb (which 
our Author takes to be an inſupportable objection 
to Sir Jaac Newton's ſcheme) is the very means 
of preſerving it, and every thing elſe in this ſy- 
ſtem, in its action and vigour, by preſſing back 
: perpetual ſupplies of air to be melted down into 


light, and thereby produces a continual circula- 


tion. Theſe perpetual fluxes or tides of matter 
* outwards and inwards, in every point, from the 
centre to the circumference, mechanically, and 
neceſſarily, as our Author inſiſts, produce that 
conſtant gyration in the earth and the planets 
3 round their own centres, and round the fun; and 


he avers, though he has not yet thought fit ta 
explain it, that the ſame principle, with ſoma 
>eircamſtances, ariſing from the ſituation and fluxes 


of light coming from the other orbs, will account 
alſo for the motions of the moon. 

BESI DES the rotation of the orbs, the Author 
affirms that the adverſe motions of the light puſh» 
ing towards the circumference, and the air puſh» 
ing towards the centre with immenſe force, form 
a general expanſion (as he tranſlates the word 
rendered firmament) which brings that ſtreſs or 
compreſſure on all bodies it meets with, that 
binds together ſolids, keeps fluids as they were, 
cCauſes the variation of times and ſeaſons, the rai- 
ſing of water, the production of vegetables and. 
animals, and in ſhort produces all the effects 
falſly aſcribed to gravity or attraction; continues 


motion without the aſſiſtance of the unmechanical 
principle of projection; produces, ſupplies, and 


ſupports vegetables, fruits, and animals; in ſhort, 
: BD produces 
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produces almoſt all the effects and phænomena in 
nature. 

THEsE are ſome of the out-lines of our Au- 
thor's philoſophy, very repugnant, indeed to the no- 
tions commonly received ; but the authorities, by 
which he avers he can ſupport them, are two, 
and they are pretty conſiderable. 

FirsT, He ſays that Moſes and the Prophets, 
who, by divine authority, were to reveal and ex- 
plain to mankind how the operations in this 
ſyſtem were carried on, have in plain terms ſaid 
ſo. And, . 

SECONDLY, He affirms that he can, by com- 
paring every true obſervation and experiment 
that have at any time been made by the Royal 
Society, or its members, or by any foreign ſo- 
dieties of learned men, and by à great many ob- 
ſervations and enperiments made by himſelf, to 
which the curious have hitherto very little attend- 
ed, with the ſyſtem of philoſophy revealed in the 
Scriptures, ſhew that all the various phænomena 
of nature are to be accounted for mechanically 
thereby; and that the modern ſyſtems, as well 
as all others not taken from the Scriptures, are 
falſe, abſurd, and unmechanical. | 

Ir is becauſe this looks highly improbable, if 
not impoſſible, to moſt men, that an examination 

of dur Anthor's notions is neglected; but, as, in 
Proportion as it is improbable, it would confirm 
the Scriptures, ſhould it be found true : I confeſs 
my deſire is the greater that the men qualified to 
judge would examine it. | 

As it is extremely new, fo, at firſt ſight, it 
ſeems odd that our Author ſhould ſuppoſe it ne- 
ceſſary for the Creator to give to mankind a courſe 
of philoſophy, ſo to ſpeak ; but, to remove this 
difficulty, he reaſons to this effect. 1 
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clock-work, created, as well as put to 


Tur end to which a rational diſcerning foul 
was given to man, was, that by the organs of 
the body he might perceive the beauty, the order, 
the harmony of nature; and thence receive ideas 
of the infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of 
its Author, which ſhould lead to admiration, love, 
duty, dependence, adoration, acknowledgment, 
and a deſire of further knowledge, and viſion. of 
what in this world man can take in by borrowed 
ideas only. 
> Ir the mechaniſm of nature had not been re- 


* vealed to man, he poſſibly never would have 


- diſcovered it to any certainty ; at leaſt, would not 
have diſcovered it, for ages: and ſo long theſe in- 
centives to admiration, love, ſervice, and adora- 
tion, would have been wanting. 1 

Ire the mechaniſm could have been underſtood, 

without the further diſcovery that this ſelf-moving 

machine is no more than an inanimate. any of 

wer, by 
the ſupreme, intelligent, beneficent Being, it 
might have led man to place his admiration and 


worſhip on the machine, in place of him that 


made it, as the miſtaken part of mankind always 
| | 
Ay therefore, if, before man could know the 
obligations he had to the ſupreme intelligent Be- 
ing as his Redeemer, that is, before the Fall, the 
ſole light he could view him-in, to produce ad- 
miration, love, duty, ſervice, and deſire of fur- 
ther union, was that of the infinitely wiſe, power- 
ful, and beneficent Creator, and Supporter; it 
ſeems neceſſary to conclude that thoſe diſcoveries, 


which he could not make of himſelf, certainly 
were made to him. 


Ap this the rather, that, as man was the laſt. 
piece formed of the creation, and as even his body 
was framed, before the ſoul, without which it 


could 
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could not perceive, was breathed' into it, he 
could not have any mean to know how, where, 
or by whom or what, this world and all its tenants 
were produced; and by the nature of the thing, 
could not in many ages, if at all, arrive at any 
knowledge of what was certainly intended to be 
the object of his meditation, and the cauſe of 
his love, duty, and ſervice. 

WHEREFORE, as it was neceſſary he ſhould 
ſpeedily be inſtructed, our Author thinks, Maſer 
has intimated to us that he was, in telling us that 
God was pleaſed to plant a garden for him, which 
he was to cultivate and keep. Our Author ob- 
ſerving that gardens, amongſt the antient nations, 
and planted groves were ſacred, and places of 
worſhip; reflecting that it was but a poor em- 
ployment for the chief of the creation to culti- 
vate a garden, vrhilſt che Sarth, not being yet 
curſed, nor man doom'd to hard labour, might 

roduce ſpontaneouſly fruits fit for him, eſpe- 
cially the trees, being of God's own planting 
and obſerving that the words tranſlated 10 fill 
and fo keep, alſo properly ſignify to worſhip and 


ebſerve; and taking in a great many other cir- 


cumſtances, too numerous to be here recited, 
concludes that this garden was planted and dreſ- 
fed in the form of a plan or ſcheme, to ſhew 
the ſituations, motions, and actions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the powers, in this ſyſtem, 
picture- ways or hieroglyphically, for man's com- 
prehending and remembering more certainly the 
poſitions, motions, and influences of the heaven - 
ly bodies, and the actions of fire, light, and air, 


or, as our Author calls it, ſpirit, in circulation; 


ſeveral of thoſe bodies, or of the effects flowing 
from their motions or fituations, and from the 
eirculation of light and air, might be repreſent- 
ed by trees of different forms, or growths; _ 
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1 the circulation might itſelf be repreſented by 
ſome of thoſe trees, or perhaps by the waters in 
Elan, which, by the four rivers, were plentifully 


furniſhed. 


AND as the Author underſtands this garden to 
have been for inſtruction, and the intent of Moſes's 
recording that circumſtance to be, to let us know 
that man was ſo inſtructed ; ſo he lays a pretty 
deal of weight upon another matter, related in 
the ſame hiſtory, of God's bringing the ſeveral - 
animals before Adam, to the end he might give 


them proper names. 


As the names Adam gave to animals were ex- 
preſſive of the chief talents or inſtincts of thoſe 
animals, and afterwards in the Hebrew language 
came generally to be roots for words to ſignify 

the paſſions, actions, or inclinations, which thoſe 


1 inſtincts or talents raiſed the ideas of; our Au- 


thor concludes that God cauſed theſe animals to 
” exhibit to Adam, for his information and in- 
ſttuction, their ſeveral qualities, particularities, 
and inſtincts, to help him forward in the know- 
| ledge that was to be communicated to him. 
Oo Author then perceiving clearly, that a 
: ſyſtem of Natural Philoſophy, or a deſcription of 
this machine, was publiſhed by does, when Re- 
velation was, as he terms it, republiſhed in writ- 
ing; obſerving that there was full as much occa- 
ſion, or rather more, for a diſcovery of this ſy- 
ſtem to Adam, before he had opportunities to 
make obſervations, than afterwards; and diſco- 
+ vering the true ſenſe and meaning of .thoſe inti- 
1 mations, that Maſes gives, concerning the tranſ- 
actions in the garden of Eden; concludes that 
Adam was by God inſtructed in the knowledge of 
I the powers and operations of this ſyſtem, and of 
+ the duty and regard owing to the Author of it, 


1 as well as of ſo much of the nature, powers, 
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and attributes of the Author and Creator of it, 
as the children of /rae/ were acquainted with, 
by the republication of Revelation by Maſes, in 
Writing. 

As to the manner of this firſt Revelation, our 
Author, proceeding upon the principles already 
mentioned, that man is incapable of any ideas but 
what are taken in by the ſenſes, concludes that 
God could not give to man, whilſt clogged with 
a body, the true idea of. himſelf, or any other- 
wiſe repreſent himſelf than by referring for a ſi- 
militude to that thing in this material ſyſtem, that 
bore the neareſt reſemblance in perfection, power, 
nature, and operation; and therefore he ſuppoſes 
(what he afterwards affirms he has proved) that, 
to give a man ſome image or likeneſs of him- 
ſelf, he pointed to the machine by which this 
ſyſtem is ſupported; the heavens conſiſting of 
matter in three different conditions, fire, light, 
and air, or ſpirit, as the Author calls it, which 
mutually ſupport each other, and neceſſarily con- 
cur in the joint action of that powerful ma- 
chine, by which every material thing is moved, 
ſupported, and gerd. exhibiting thereby 
ſome ſimilitude, from whence an idea might be 
taken of his eſſence, perſonality, power, and man- 
ner of action. = p 25 | 
As Adam gave names to all living creatures, 
and the uſe and intent of a name 1s to raile, 
in the hearer, an idea of the thing named; our 


Author ſuppoſes that. every other creature that 


came within the cognizance of the firſt man had 
alſo a name given to it; and inſiſts that the hea- 
vens, or the machine, deſcribed as above, was 
by Adam called The Names, by way of eminence, 
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| to ſignify that they were the repreſentatives of 


the Deity, that from which the idea of him was K 
to be taken: cw Shem in the Hebrew language 
| ſignifies 
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it, © fignifies Name; and he avers that EynRw Shemim 
h, is the maſculine plural of that noun,” and ſignifies 
in properly Names; and by this he underſtands that 


the heavens, or Sbemim, were always thought of, 
ur and ſpoken of, by thoſe who were rightly inform- 


dy ed by Revelation, as the repreſentation, or mate- 
ut rial object expreſſive of the Deity. 

at I xx mankind was thus inſtructed in the powers 
th and operations of Nature, the leſſon would not 
-r- © ſoon, or eaſily, wear out; becauſe every obſerya- 
fi- tion, every ſymptom in nature would, day after 
at day, juſtify it z*but the fact, that this knowledge 
r, was revealed, might ſoon be forgotten by the 
ſes {ſucceeding generations of men, or be diſbelieved, 
at, and with it the knowledge of the inviſible Author 
n- of all. Men who ſaw this machine perfect and 
his felf-moving might doubt whether it had not ſelf- 
of _ exiſtence in it; and whether, as it was the imme- 


ht, © diate cauſe and producer of all their comforts, it 
ch was not the only powerful Being to which they 
n- © Had any obligations, and owed duty and ſervice ; 
la- _ whence, by degrees, worſhip might be miſplaced, 
d, being transferred from the true inyiſible God to 
by the viſible repreſentation of him, in which all 
be power and perfection might be lodged, by the 
in- opinions of vain imaginary men, who forgot or 
diſregarded Revelation. 


es, THAT this in fact was the caſe, that the early 
le, deſerters of the true God placed their worſhip 
ur and ſervice on the heavens, the Author proves at 
iat great length, and with great ſtrength of evidence, 
ad as a good deal of his reaſoning depends on it. 


a- © Ir the Scriptures are to be deciſive in this 
7as point, it is put beyond doubt, by the many for- 
ce, mal declarations that the crime of the nations, 
and of the apoſtate 1/raelites, was their ſerving 
the heavens, the Hoſt of heavens, the Queen of 
Heaven, as it is tranſlated; the Sun, Moon, 
7 = | | and 
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and Stars; and falſe Gods, Baal, Molich, c. 
which our Author ſhews were repreſentations of 
ſome of the powers or attributes of the heavens; 
afd the many miracles wrought to convince man- 
Kind, that they miſplaced their worſhip, and 
that the inviſible God had thoſe powers under his 
command. Sy — — | 
AND, were their credit in any degree queſtion- 
-able, ſuch remains as we have of the antient hea- 
then worſhip would ſhew with abundant evidence, 
that, till they loſt the knowledge of their philo- 
ſophy, (which happened by accidents largely de- 
ſcribed by our author) they continually retained 
the powers or attributes of the heavens for the 
objects of their religious ſervice. 
Oo Author admits that the more modern 
Heathens (by theſe he means the Greets and Ro- 
mans, and their ſucceſſors in point of time) who had 
Joſt the knowledge of nature, loſt alſo the know- 
ledge of the object of their worſhip, and the ſenſe 
of the very names, by which their gods were 
called or diſtinguiſhed; ſo that, though they 
adored the air, they knew not for what: but 
then he avers, that the antients (that is, all the 
nations that preceded the change of language, 
by -which knowledge. was retained) adored the 
heavens, or ſome powers-in them, or attributes 
of them. 1155 ä | 5 
To this end he has collected the names of all 
the gods of the nations mentioned-in Scripture, 
together with the names or titles of their temples, 
in his treatiſe of the names and attributes of the 
Trinity of the Gentiles, and has offered an exa- 
mination and- analyſis of thoſe names, together 
with ſome account of the ſervices paid to thoſe 
ſuppoſed deities, and the many reproaches made 
by the Prophets to their votaries and worſhippers; 
which, with- great evidence, ſeems to ſhew that 
82 theſe 
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+ theſe gods were indeed none other than the _ 
Þ recs, or ſome ſuppoſed powers in them. 


Tux very general adoration paid by the an- 


-tients to the heavenly bodies, the worſhip of the 
Hun, of fire, of light, &c. that prevailed in the 
bearlieſt times; the conjectural philoſophy of the 
late Heathens, the Greeks, and Romans, which 
centred in opinions, that by their Jupiter, Apollo, 
c. was meant either the ether, or the ſun, or 
the active force of nature in general, juſtifies, to 
thoſe who value ſuch authorities, our Author” S 
ſentiments. 
Ou Author is out of humour with thoſe who 


fancy the antients ſuch idiots as to have worſhip- 


ped brutes, reptiles, inſects, or any inanimate 
things. 

Lux the worſhip i in Egypt be an inſtance; the 
Teſpe& they had to Apis, to a bull or cow, was 
not at all paid to that animal. All mankind 
— in relation to Egypt, becauſe their monu- 
nts were better preſerved than thoſe of other 
nations, that they wrote by hieroglyphicks; that 


is, that they expreſied their ideas by repreſenting 


#he figures of animals, or of inanimate things, of 
ircles, triangles, &c, in ſuch ſeries and order, 
5 to convey their meaning; in ſo doing, they 
muſt fix upon ſome things eaſily diſtinguiſhed, to 
repreſent what could not ſo eaſily be painted, or 
by figure expreſſed. And, if their fancy led 
them to expreſs the fire at the ſun by the Front or 


head of a bull or heifer, the reſpect ſnewed to 


hat animal was evidently meant to the fire at the 


In, and the Egyptians did not worſhip the bull 


4 ted, 
4 


r heifer, but the ſun; no more than in their 
4 beroglyphical writing a bull or ſerpent was meant, 
Then the figures of thoſe animals were repre- 
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"Our Author goes through a great many miſ- in 
takes of-the moderns in this particular, which are th; 
diſhonourable to the underſtandings of the an- 50 
tients, and amongſt theſe takes notice particular- gx 
by of one, viz. the reproach to the Egyptians, that thy 
they worſhipped an onion; and indeed the Scrip- 
ture upbraids the Hraelites with their ſtrong luſt- 
Ang after the onions of Egypt. | 

Bur our Author ſays the moderns will ceaſe to 
-abuſe the antients on this ſcore, when they take mit 
the trouble to cut up the common onion, and to 
Jatisfy their own eyes that it conſiſts of ſeven dif- 
ferent ſpheres, or involucra, one within another, 
in the way that the antients underſtood the feven 
ſpheres in this ſyſtem; and was therefore more 
Proper than any other thing, that can be thought 
of, to repreſent the ſolar ſyſtem in their hierogly- 
phical writings, and religious repreſentation, 

He takes notice, that from the hieroglyphical 
repreſentation of the heavens, or, perhaps, of fire, 
amongſt the Egyptians, by Apis, the Hraelites calf the 
of gold in the wilderneſs, and the brace of calves the 
of Feroboam, who had his education in Egypt, pov 
| Aprang: not that the Iſraelites at firſt, or Fero- 2 
Zoam afterwards, dreamed of any powers or ver- It 
tues in thoſe calves; but that they imagined, they 
put themſelves thereby under the protection 
the heavens, of which they took that idol to be 
the approved emblem. 

To all their hieroglyphical repreſentations of the 
their Deity, he obſerves, they added a crown, preſ 
by way of ornament or diſtinction, (as for much C 
the ſame reaſon, though in another reſpect 
which he elſewhere explains, they did to their W 
prieſts;) this crown was a circle of gold, the 
-moſt precious metal; from which aroſe, quit 
round the circumference, plates of gold, forme“ 
like pyramids, imitating rays of light; and in th: 

| Intervals, 
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intervals, between thoſe ſhining rays, ſpaces of 
re the ſame pyramidal form, but pointed inwards, 
t repreſent, as our Author ſays, the irradiation 
r- or flux of the light outwards from the ſun, and 
at the preſſure or return of the air or ſpirit inwards, 
p- 4 which he inſiſts this machine is ſupported. 
Ay in a great many more of their ornaments 
and emblems he finds evident traces of what their 
to ſervice and religion pointed at, to wit, a recog- 
ke mition of the powers in the heavens, as that from 
to Whence all their bleſſings flowed, and on which 
if 7 their dependence was ſettled. | 
As this miſtaking, which, in effect, is denying 
en the true God, was evidently the crime of thoſe 
ore heathens, who were contemporary with the 
ght Jſraelitiſh ſtate; ſo, our Author thinks, it was 
rly- the offence of the antediluvian world, for which 
men merited to be cut off, all but one family. 
ical His reaſons for ſo thinking are numerous, but 
ire, What to me appears the ſtrongeſt, is drawn from 
calf the puniſhment, which was, as our Author infiſts, 
lves the controuling the ſettled operations of the 
pt, 3 that were ſuppoſed to be independent and 
er0- Imnipotent; the deſtroying the earth, and with 
ver- It rebellious man, the reforming the earth after 
ta diſſolution, and preſerving thoſe perſons, by 
ſhom it was to be repeopled, from the general 
o be ruin, to be witneſſes for God of the power by 
him exerted, and to inſtru their poſterity in 
ns of the ſervice of that Being, by whom they were 
, Preſerved. | | | 
Ou Author talks of deſtroying the earth, 
Which, he ſays, is in formal words affirmed by 
their Heer; he ſpeaks of forcing up the waters of the 
Wyſs through apertures, which, he ſays, were 
ft for a communication with the waters above; 
ſlolving the ſhell, reforming it with new aper- 
in th: Wres and fiſſures, and ſending back thoſe waters 
rvali 3 B 2 again 
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again through cracks and fifſures-in the 'ſhell of { 


ſtone, that environed the. abyſs, to their former 
reſidence; he ſpeaks alſo of great quantities of 
terreſtrial. matter carried down through thoſe 
fiſſures and openings along with the waters into 
the abyſs; that matter formed at the centre of 
the. hollow ſphere into a ſolid orb, like to a ker- 
nel floating in the waters, and very many effects 
in the motion of the waters, and of this earth, 


to be accounted for by that collection of waterz, | 


and this floating orb; all which, he aſſerts, are 
to be gathered from what the Scripture reveals, 


and will account mechanically for the many va - 


rious appearances, which hitherto have been only 
eſſed at, from ſchemes founded on falſe and 
impoſſible principles. 

As an inſtance of the perfection of the natural 
knowledge that is to be met with in the Scrip- 
tures, and of the abſurdity of thoſe who charge 
the writers of them with ignorance ; he avers, 
that the loadſtone and its effects are frequently, 
at leaſt ſix times, directly ſpoken of; that the 
reaſon and cauſe of the myſterious phznomena 
of magnetiſm. are clearly to be gathered from the 
revealed philoſophy. | 


AND, however .Freethinkers may make the 


ſtory of the flood an. objeQtion to the veracity of 
the Scriptures, and may laugh at the account, 
which our Author gives of it from the ſacred wri- 
ters; he affirms, that, as he has had the curioſity 


to make collections of moſt of the different ſortz - 


of things, and each of the ſame ſort different!) 


formed, under ground, and numerous obſerva- 


tions on the ſituation of things in the bowels of 
the earth; he can, by evidence to the eye, con- 


vince any rational man, that the account. he gives F*. 


of the deſtruQion at the flood, and reformation 
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d the earth, from the Scriptures, is graphically 


Foe: | | 

NO AH and his family, who had remained in 
dutiful allegiance to the inviſible God, were, 
doubtleſs, by this powerful piece of vengeance 
over the rebellious world, convinced of the ſu- 
premacy of the Deity over his rival the heavens, 
whoſe power they had ſeen ſuſpended and baffled; 


and their poſterity continued dutiful *till the time 


of building the tower of Babel, when nature and 
imagination began to work again. 


Alx tranſlations have made a very odd ſpot of 


work of this piece of hiſtory.” They have ſup- 
poſed it ſays that, before this accident, all men 
oke the ſame language; that; afraid of another 


deluge, they ſet about building a tower, whoſe 


top ſhould reach to the heavens; that they did 


this to get them a name;; and that God became 
oO jealous of this attempt, that it was worth his 
While to work a very extraordinary miracle, to 
the Sonfound their language, ſo as one could not 
underſtand what the other ſaid; and to diſperſe 
them over the face of the earth; and from this 
'Hotable event the birth of many languages, and 
the firſt peopling of many nations, is ſought. 

Ou Author, who mſiſts that a perfect xnow-- 


ledge of the Hebrew language will deliver th 


Scripture from many abſurdities, with which it is 


by the tranſlations ſaddled, fays ; * 


1 In the „i place, the text does not bear that 
all the earth was of one language; or that their 


fanguage was confounded. It ſays indeed, that 


* ll the earth was of one Nor Shaphab] lip; and 


afterwards that God ſaid he would:confound their 


* I 
4 * 
3. i 


Now our Author obſerves, - what, upon com- 


paring all. the texts, holds very truly, that the 
b | B 
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Hebrews had two words of nearly the ſame ſignifi- Be 


cation, to thoſe that did not advert to the di- th 


ſtinction; jw Leſbun, which ſignifies tongue, and 
Shaphah, which ſignifies lip; but which, in the 
propriety of their expreſſion, they never con- 
founded; uſing Leſbun, perpetually, to ſignify lan- 


guage, and Sha bab to ſignify religious ſervice, Wh 


or confeſſion, and never to ſignify language. 
All therefore the text ſays is; that, before 
the building of Babel, the whole earth had 
one and the fame religious ſervice or con- 
feſſion; and that, upon that attempt, the 
new confeſſion, which the projectors of this 
building intended to fet up, was to be confound- 
ed, which begun in the diſperſion of the under- 
takers. 

In the next place, the tranſlators render the 
text, as if it ſaid, Let us build us a tower, whoſe - 
top ſhall reach to the Heavens, that we may make w 


Name, left WWE be diſperſed, e. And ſurely, be- A 


fides other improprieties in this ſuppoſed deſign, © 


it muſt appear a very ridiculous project to build a 
tower, that ſhould defend againſt deſtruction by a F 
flood, in fo very low a ground as the valley of 

Shinar ; or from diſperſion, which want of pro- 


viſion would force them to. But our Author ob- 4 
ferves, that the Hebrew text ſays nothing of reach- 


ing to the Heavens: that word is a meer ſupplement 
from tbe tranſlators fancy, who were ignorant 


that the word render'd Tower ſignifies Temple, and 3 


therefore did not perceive the obvions meaning of 


the whole, which is, that theſe wicked men, who 
lived in a country where, ?till then, there was no 
difference of religion, the whole earth being of 
one confeſſion, apoſtatiſed to the ſervice and worſhip 3 


of the Heavens; and encouraged one another to A 
build a city and temple, the top whereof ſhould *: 
R be 9 
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nifi. Be ſacred to the Heavens; and that God, to check 


e di. this early relapſe into the 4 ＋ of their ante- 
and diluvian forefathers, thought fit to confound, not 


the 
con- 
lan- 
rice, 
age, 
fore 


had 


their language, but their confeſſion, or liturgy, 
that is, to make them differ about the manner 
gad form of the intended ſervice and worſhip, 
which had the effect, at that time, of marring 
their irreligious project; and of making them 
fall out amongſt themſelves, and of making them 
geſiſt from their enterpriſe. ; | 

> TAKING the thing thus, and ſuppoſing theſe: 


con- 

the men took the Heavens for a deity, there was 
this ſenſe in their building. a temple, and on it an 
ind. Altar to that being that could, according to their 
der. ſuppoſition, prevent their deſtruction and diſper- 


fion; and it was well and mercifully done, on 


the the part of God, to make them differ about their 
boſe intended ſervice, and thereby to fall out amongſt 


themſelves, and relinquiſh the undertaking, But, 
tranſlating the text as our expoſitors have done, a 
molt abfurd and 'impraQticable attempt is ſuppoſed 


gn 

5 - 'to call upon the interpoſition of the Deity, in a 
y a very unneceſſary miracle, which, at the ſame 
of time, our Author avers, appears not to have 
ro. been wrought ; becauſe the ſame Scriptures ſhew 
ob- the whole earth was of one language, though 
ch. not of one lip, or religious confeſſion, for ſeveral. 
ent ages after. | 
ant As our Author has delivered the Scriptures, 
ind by bis acquaintance with Hebrew, from this no- 
- of torious abſurdity, with which the ignorance of 
„ho the tranſlators had ſtained it; he, on an infinity, 
no almoſt; of other occaſions, interpoſes to ſet their 
of falſe interpretations to rights. According to his 
hip cConſtruction of the language, it is no where in 
to the text ſaid, that the earth ſtands ſtill, and that 
11d the. ſun goes round it; but on the contrary it 
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is, on every proper occaſion, inculcated that 
the ſun ſtands ſtill, fixed, and that the earth x 
runs round, * 

Arrxx the flood God did not put the rain- 
bow firſt in the cloud, as a ſign to man; but 
he conſtituted or gave (which i is the Hebrew word) 
that bow, which naturally was in the cloud, as a 
memorial of his promiſe not to deſtroy the earth 
again by water. 

Axp in multitudes of other caſes our Au- 
thor brings, as. he ſays, from the genuine con- 
ſtruction of the text, a very commodious ſenſe, 
where the tranſlation is, not to ſay worle, hardly 
intelligible. 

As our Author's general eropoſition, that the 
mechanical powers in the Heavens was the deity 
ſet up by the Heathen, againſt the God of Na- 
ture and of 1/rael,-is a key to the underſtanding __ 
avaſt number of expreſſions, expoſtulations, and 
claims, uſed throughout by the writers of the 
Scriptures, - which paſſed unheeded, or were 
thought trivial, and accommodated to miſtaken 
notions of ignorant men heretofore ; ſo the ſame 
Poſition, as he manages it, 1s of very great ſervice 
in ſhewing the propriety and perfect intention and 
uſe of very many miracles, miraculous appearan- 
ces, and religious inſtitutions, which no man hi- 
therto has pretended to ſhew the adequate my 
uſe, or occaſion for. 

Ir the religion of the rebellious Heathen was 
to aſcribe all power to the machine of the Hea- 
vens, in the conditions of fire, light, and air, or 
ſpirit, but principally in that of fire, on the a&- 
ing whereof all the reſt ſeemed to depend; then 
it was proper for the Deity, when a new revela- 
tion and religious ceconomy was to be eſtabliſhed 
in the family-of Abrabam, to paſs between the 

parts 
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parts of the creatures, appointed to be divided, in 
the appearance of fire, light, and ſmoke. | 
> Ir was proper to ſhew his ſuperiority over the 
gods of Sodom and Gomorrah, by puniſhing them, 
ho worſhipped fire, by fire ſent from Heaven: 
was proper, when Maſes was to be ſent upon 
his miſſion, to appear to him in the buſh in the 
"form of fire. 5 
Ir was proper, when the conteſt was between 
the prieſts of Baal and the prophet Eliſha, and 
when the formal trial was to be, whether Baal 
4 Jebovab was the true God, by this teſt, whe- 
ther the offering of the one or of the other ſhould 
be - firſt conſumed by fire ſent from Heaven; it 
was proper, I ſay, on that caſe, for Jebovab to 
give proof of his power, by ſending down fire, 


and conſuming the facrifice, water, & And, 


Noir to mention a great many other inſtances, 
when the captains of fifty were ſucceflively ſent - 
put by the King of -[/razl, who then fell in with 
"the worſhip of the Heavens, in defiance of the 
true God, to bring Elijab to him a priſoner; it 


was proper, to puniſh their preſumption, and to 


manifeſt the power of Febovab over the Heavens, 
o conſume- thoſe - captains : by fire ſent from 
Heaven. 81 I | 5 It; 
Ap, though the many 'miracles wrought in 
Egypt, and in the wilderneſs, to which, ik evi- 
dence of the power and ſupremacy. of Jebovab, 
there are many references and appeals made by 
the later writers of the Scriptures, feem to our 
modern wiſemen, who think that God might 
®have-done the buſineſs a much ſhorter way, very 


unneceſſary and ſuperfluous, and as ſuch are diſ- 
believed; yet our Author apprehends they were 
Eabſolutely neceſſary to the deſign of Jebovab, and 


of the utmoſt importance to mankind, for ſettle- 
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ing the point in diſpute between the followers of 4 


the true and thoſe of the falſe God. | 

Tux intent of theſe various miracles, our Au 
_ thor ſays, was, in the face and ſeeing of the mol 
powerful and populous, the moſt learned, the moſ 
- Juperſtitiouſly addicted nation then in the worl: 
to the ſervice of the Heavens, to ſhew the powe! 


of Jebovab over their pretended gods in all theit | 


attributes and powers, and over their prieſts; and 
n ſo doing, to convict that people, and all tha 
ſhould hear of thoſe tranſactions, and ſtill remair 
in the ſame error; and to convince the pedple, 
that he was about to ſeparate to himſelf, ſo full) 


of his authority, that they ſhould never (bearing 


| theſe things in mind) apoſtatiſe. 

For theſe ends, after the magicians or prieſt; 
of the fictitious gods were foiled, Jebovab per: 
mitted Pbaraob to harden his heart, or to reſiſt; 
until by repeated miracles he had, to the ſight of 
all men, aſſerted his ſuperiority over his rivals, in 
controuling all the actions and powers, for which 
they were falſly thought gods, and making them 
afflict their votaries. The ſun and light were 
turned into a palpable darkneſs, for three days. 
The air was turned peſtilential; the very duſt of 


the earth was turned noxious; the river, which ni 


was emblematically ſacred, in whoſe waters they 


purihed themſelves, and on whoſe banks the) 
worſhipped, was turned into blood; the wind 


brought locuſts to deſtroy the votaries of the wind. 
All theſe plagues, and many more, which our 


Author explains the propriety of at length, in his 
Eſſay towards a Natural Hiftory 


neſſes of the ſuperiority of their God, of the obe- 
dience of the Heavens, and of the diſtraction and 


folly of thoſe who worſhipped them. 
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Z Ir was, according to our Author, to confirm 
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 HrrizrTo miracles have been looked upon, 
generally, by mankind as ſo many prodigious, un- 
Prat, and therefore wonderful events, ſurpaſ- 


: fing the power of man to compaſs; brought 


ut by divine power, to vouch the. miſſion of 
e perſon, by whoſe hands they were wrought, 
And to gain credit to what he ſhould reveal, or 


I 4 liver. But, if our Author is to be followed, 


they are to be conſidered as tending to an higher 
purpoſe, and are ſo many manifeſtations of the 
55 er of the true God, to gain credit to himſelf, 
n contradiction to the pretended powers of the 
r that were ſet up in oppoſition: and are 


ſo ſorted and choſen, as beſt to prove that there 
is no inherent eſſential powers in the machine, 


the Heavens; but that all inherent and eſſential 
power is in Fehovah alone, whoſe ſervants, at his 
Fommand, could alter or ſuſpend the courſe of 


Fin Hebrew, the ſpirit) ſeparated the waters of the 

ed Sea, and made them, contrary to the ordi- 
Mary courſe of nature, ſtand on either fide in 
heaps: That by Moſes, Fehovah ſhewed, in mi- 


hi children of //rael in this faith, that the wind 


niature, the ſame power that was exerciſed in 
*.Yeſtroying the earth at the flood, by cracking the 


ects of ſtone, and making a ſpring of water guſh 
ut of a rock, upon the touch of a rod: "That the 


God of the nations, in the appearance of fire, 
light, and cloud, or ſpirit, which the Author ſays, 
his | 
of the true God, was forced to attend, to lead, 
it and to protect the camp of 1/rael: That the air 


. 
LE 
* 


Was made to rain down food upon the armies o 


as ſhall'be hereafter explained) was the emblem 


nd Febovab: And that Febovab was pleaſed miracu- 
louſly, and at an appointed time, io ſhew himſelf 
ro in the appearance of fire on Sinai, and from 
_ thence 
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thence to deliver the law, and offer a covenant to 


the 1/raclites.. 

I all theſe things ſhall be underſtood to be 
done to ſettle the conteſt, and eſtabliſh the au- 
thority of Jebovab over the Heavens, his rivals at 
that time, and all other pretended deities that 


thereafter might, by the madneſs or ignorance 


of men, be ſet up: 


'THExN the ſcope and intent of the law, given in 
the ten commandments, will be better underſtood; 
and the meaning of the religious cexconomy, cere- 
monies, and ſervices, that thereafter were eſta- 
Þliſhed, will be more fully comprehended. 

THe firſt four commands, by the confeſſion of 
every body, are intended to aſſert and inculcate 
the ſovereignty of the Deity, and the ſecluſive 
title to ſervice, that is in Jehovah, the Creator 
and Preſerver of all things; in contradiQtion to all 
-other pretended gods, whoſe ſervice is prohibited 
and guarded againſt in the moſt expreſs manner; 


prohibitions that do not ſeem. neceſſary to be au- 


thoriſed and introduced with ſo much pomp, and 
by ſo many miracles, if the worſhip of a ſtock or 
| a ſtone, a red heifer or a calf, taken in them- 
ſelves, and not conſidered as the repreſentation of 
that being (the Heavens) in which all material 
wer in this ſyſtem was known to, reſide, had 
Been the only thing to be dreaded. * 
Tux other commands are deere called the 
; moral law, and it is commonly thought that they 
were intended for a ſyſtem Y ſocial law, as they 
ſeem to prohibit treſpaſſes againſt ſociety. 

Bur in this our Author differs, and ſays, that 
when men are, ſatisfied, as they may eaſily be 
from Scripture and from hiſtory, that the wor- 

ſhippers of the heavens called their gods their 
Fathers and mothers 


„ and worſhipped them as 
ens Wer they held it a religious and acceptable 
| ervice 3 


authority from Jebevab by m 
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ſervice to immolate human ſacrifices, nay to offer 
Weir firſt· born to fire; that they held it lawful, 


nay pleaſing to ſome of their gods, to ſteal and 
b for ſacrifice; that proſtitution of their wives 


agrant part of their religion, Sc. the rea- 
ns for giving theſe commands, commonly called 
moral, will appear to be the ſame, as for giving 


| 55 daughters, in honour of their gods, was a 


the reſt, to wit, to ſettle and eſtabliſh the worſhip 


of the true, though inviſible God, and to reſtrain 
from the worſhip of the heavens, and the chief 
1 practiſed in that worſhip. * 

As to the moral or ſocial law, according to our 
Author, it was not the immediate view or pur- 
poſe of God, in the law given from the mount, 
to eſtabliſh or explain it. The competition for 
ſuperiority with the falſe god, the heavens, was 
the point to be. ſettled; and the abominations of 


the profane worſhip of that fictitious god were to 


tbe prohibited, and eradicated out of the ſexyic 


2 the children of Hrael. 


Tux ſocial law required 0 ublicadon'! no 
cles to confirm it; 
except in thoſe points in which the abſurd ſer- 


vice of the heathens had encroached upon it. It 


Was no queſtion amongſt the heathens, no more 


than it was amongſt the children of Abrabam, 
Whether it was unlawful to kill, or to commit 
adultery, on any other enten, except to the 


bonour of their pretended deities in religious ſer- 
vice; and therefore, according to our Author, 
there was no occaſion for ſettling theſe ſocial du- 
ties, excepting ſo far as the miſtakes in worſhip 
= it neceſlary. . 
As the principal view of the decalogue, and all 
the pomp. and train of miracles, with which it 


bf 
I was introduced, was to ſettle the ſuperiority of 
RJcbovab over his rivals, the heavens; fo our Au- 


thor 
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thor obſerves, that all the memorials of theſe mi- 
racles, the ſervices, feaſts, ſabbaths;- rites of ſa- * 
erifice, ceremonies, the tabernacle, - the temple, 
their ornaments and furniture;: the inſtitution of 
prieſthood, with the ordinances relating thereto, 
the prieſts garments, c. were intended to com- 
memorate, to acknowledge, and for ever to keep in 
view the evidence of the ſuperiority then ſettled; 
and to explain by emblems, a ſort of language 
then well underſtood, the nature, reſidence, and 
manner of acting of God, in oppoſition to that 
of his rivals; and his merciful diſpoſition and 
purpoſe towards his creatures; all which the Au- 
thor has in a great meaſure explained, and ap- 
plied in a very new and ſurpriſing manner, and 
promiſes, on a proper occaſion, fully to explain 
and ſhew the application of the reſt. 

TrovcHn a ſyſtem of philoſophy, religion, 


and religious ſervice was thus revealed in writing 


by the hand of Moſer in the wilderneſs, as our 
Author affirms; yet he is far from thinking that 


the world was left ggithout information, or direc- + | 


tion in theſe matters, till this time: on the con- 
trary, he aſſerts, that the inſtruction and law, 
given by Moſes, was no more than a republica- 
tion in writing of that law, originally given to 
Adam before, and upon the fall. ef if 
© FRoM the goodneſs, the wiſdom, and the 
Juſtice of God; from the neceſſities of the new- 
made creature man, and from the hints above- 
mentioned, of God's planting a garden in Eden, 
and bringing all living creatures before Adam; 
our Author concludes, that nature, its operations, 
and dependence on 7Jehovab, was fully explained 
to the firſt man; and thence his duty, as well as 
chief good, diſcovered to him, in admiring, ador= =» 
ing, and, with love and gratitude, ſerving the 
Author of bis being. | . 
" WHETHER 7 
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WHETHER any, and what ſervices, by way of 


, acknowledgment, were at this time required of 


Adam, does not 1 but it does appear that 
he was prohibited, under the penalty of death, 
From eating of the fruit of a certain tree in the 
iddle of the garden, which is called the Tree of 
nowledge of Good and Evil. 

- Ovr Author ſuppoſes that this tree, ſaid to 
tand in the middle of the. garden, was in the 
plan of that garden intended to repreſent the ſun 
in the centre of this ſyſtem, which keeps it all a 
going: and that the prohibition to eat the fruit of 
it emblematically forewarned Adam from truſting 
to its ſupport in any thing, but what, as a ma- 
chine without knowledge, it was appointed to do; 
and he ſuſpects that this very forbidden fruit was 
the Malum Perficum, famed amomgſt the hea- 
.thens; in Greece, afterwards, taken to be the 


laurel, ſacred to Apollo the god of wiſdom, and 


which was fuppofed capable of giving knowledge 


and wiſdom. 


Hz obſerves that this command was firſt bro- 


ken by Eve, who had it but at ſecond hand 


from Adam, and who did not know the natures, 
and ſeveral qualities and capacities of brute crea- 
tures, as Adam did, at the inſtigation of the devil, 
by a ſerpent, who as a bait propoſed improve- 
ment in knowledge; a very laudable motive, had 


not the method of gaining it been prohibited. 


+ Hs imagines that Adam was not deceived as Eve 
was; but that, ſeeing her loſt, his paſſion for her made 
him deſperately reſolve to ſhare the fame fortune 


with her, and to be joined with her in the crime, 


2zand the puniſhment; and that this was the reaſon 


why, when their eyes were opened, they not 


only became aſhamed of their crime, but at the 


> fight of thoſe party which raiſed in each mutual 
deſires; the violence of which induced woman to 
3 ſeduce 


g * 
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ſeduce man into a participation of her guilt, and 
induced man to yield to ruin and death, rather 
than be divided from her. 

Thoſe, who are delighted with ſearching into 
the origin and uſage of words, will not be diſ- 
agreeably entertained by a refletion or two our 
Author makes, on this occaſion. He ſays that 
dy aven, which properly ſignifies the act of coha- 
bitation with woman, is in the Hebrew language 
made the root for iniquity or wickedneſs. And 
that nnÞ Petab, which principally ſignifies that 
part of the body that Eve 1s ſuppoſed to have hid, 
in the ſame language is made expreſſive of ſeque- 
ing, overperſuading, deceiving. 

Ap our Author thinks that, to keep up the 
memory of this crime, and of the principal mo- 
tive that induced man to fall into it, as alſo to be 
a caveat againſt being carried too far by that mo- 
tive, on future occaſions, circumciſion was inſti- 
tuted; which took place amongſt the nations be- 
fore Abraham's days, and was revived only in his 
family; and re- enacted in the law of Moſes, as 
ſeveral other antient inſtitutions were. 

Ovr Author inſiſts, that man could not have 
ſuſtained his life any conſiderable time after the 
fall, though God had not been pleaſed by any act 
10 inflict death upon him. The conſciouſneſs of the 
diſpleaſure of God, the remembrance of felicity 
loſt, and the apprehenſions of tlie juſt vengeance 
of the offended Deity, muſt have produced 
ſtrange diſtractions in the mind of unhappy Adam: 
That he lived then, is a demonſtration that he _ : 
received. ſome. comfort, ſome hint of the poſſi- 


bility of a reconciliation; and that he actually ti 


had promifes that comforted. him, the Scriptures 


in formal words reveal. The ſeed of the woman 


fl bruiſe the bead of the ſerpgnt. 
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+ THovGH' the account of this promiſe, and. 
Hole hopes of peace, is very ſhort, yet our Au- 
thor thinks that, at this time, a proper and intel- 
igible account was given to man of the manner” 
ad means of his reconciliation, and reſtitution to 
the protection of God; and that rites, obſervances, 
and ſervices were inſtituted, to keep in mind, 
and acknowledge the ſovereignty of the Creator ; 
the crime of man, and his forfeiture; and the 
promiſe and means of peace and ſalvation. 

*® THE foundations of his opinion, beſides 
what is already ſaid, are in general: That from 


me Scripture it. appears, before the publication 


of the law in Sinai, believers and unbelievers 
were in the practice and poſſeſſion of many, or 
moſt of theſe rites and inſtitutions, which muſt 
have depended on ſome antecedent authority, that 
was common to all. And by the univerſal con- 
* of all prophane authors it appears, that, af- 

r the æra of Moſes, the fame inſtitutions. and 
obſervances had taken place over all the known 
world; though no body ſuppoſes they owed their 
origin to the laws of a nation, that the reſt of the 
world'held in diſlike and contempt. 

To inſtance in a-few : Offering ſacrifice, and 
that by fire, was in uſe before the written law; 
bel offered; Noah. facrificed ; Abraham and his 
'edntemporaries did fo; Fob practiſed it; it was 
* by Balaam; it was practiſed for thankſgiving; 
br atonement; for binding covenants: at the 
me time it 1s obvious, that naturally it had no- 
ener to either of thoſe ends; and, as it was 
univerſal, muſt needs owe its beginning to an in- 
Kitution, that was authoritative over all. | 

THAT facrifice was held propitiatory among 
. heathens cannot be denied by any, that is 


gonverſant in their writings; their hiſtories, their 
A poems are full of it; and, if there could remain 


any 
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any doubt, Balaam's repeated attempts to pla- 
cate the deity, and the over-warm zeal of thoſe, 


who gave the fruit of their * for the ſin of 


their ſoul, who ſacrificed their firſt- born to Mo- 
lorb, to atone for themſelves, their family, and 
people, and tv procure his favour and protection, 
are abſolute proofs. 

Ovr Author, on this ſubject, takes notice, 
that God is ſaid to have clothed our firſt parents 


with the ſkins of beaſts, that part of the offering, 


that by the written law appears to have fallen to 
the prieſt's ſhare; and thence concludes that the 


beaſts, from which. thoſe ſkins were taken, had C 


been ſacrificed. 


AxornER inſtance is in firſt-fruits, which ap- 
pear amongſt all the heathens to have been offered 
as an acłknowledgment to their ſeveral deities. 


This practice is as old as the days of Cain and 


Abel, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have begun it 


without inſtitution: or theit authority. 


A Train. inftance is in the inſtitutiom of prieſt 


hood, or giving to the firſt-born,. or eldeſt of the 
| TI to approach the altar, and to offer 
| ſacrifice, which in the Jewiſh diſpenſation was 
changed from the firſt-born to the family of Levi. 
If the prieſt: was, in one confideration, . a repre- 
fentation of the ſame perſon, that the. ſacrifice 
repreſented in another, it 1s reaſonable to con- 
elude, that the inſtitution of prieſthood, and of 
facrifice, bore the ſame date. 

From the expreſſion, Ger: iv. 32 our Author 
eollects, that there were appointed times, perhaps 


new moons, and ſettled: feaſts, from the begin- 


ning, for ſacrifice, ſervice, and acknowledg- 
ment. 


ey 
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Axp from Moſes's account of the creation, ans 
what followed it, nothing is more clear than that 
the reſt of the. ſabbath was from the beginning k 


appointed, 


la- appointed, for preſerving a perpetual memorial 
ſe, ef the creation, completed by Jebovab; and for 
of yielding. to man a fit opportunity, free from la- 
4 - pour, toil, and care, to contemplate the high. 
nd Ind beneficent attributes of God in his works; 
DN, and to diſpoſe the mind to acknowledgment,, 
duty, love, praiſe, and adoration, .the only tri- 

ce, bute that is truly ſuited to the nature of that per- 
nts ect being; and the only exercife that ſeems pro- 
Ng, per for qualifying man to deſire, and to enjoy a+ 
to Mearer union with his God. 
the As our Author finds, in the written law, ſe- 
ad Mheral particular forts of wood, diſtinguiſhed by | 

their uſes in the tabernacle; and ſeveral ſorts of 
ap- boughs and branches of trees, appointed to be- 
red carried and uſed in the feaſt of tabernacles; he 
ies. concludes, that thoſe trees were in the days of 
and Adam, ſo to ſpeak, conſecrated as emblems or 
| It memorials of particular perſons, actions, or things, 
| that they were to repreſent. 
eſt- * A GARDEN was planted in Eden; and I have 
the hinted at the uſe, for which our Author thinks it 
ffer was dreſſed there. The patriarchs, particularly 
was Abrabam, ſacrificed under oaks, nay, planted: 
evi, daks for the end of ſacrifice and religious ſervice 
re- under them. The antients planted gardens, 
ice groves, &c. upon religious accounts, and very 
on- kely held particular trees in reſpeQ,, as repre- 
of fenting particular powers or actions. 

Tux oak, which is in Hebrew: 35x Elab, our 

hor Author ſays, was appointed the memorial of a 
aps covenant confirmed by oath. 
zin Tur tree of knowledge of and evil 
dg- repreſented the powers in this ſyſtem.. The fruit 

of the laſt, as our Author ſays, with boughs of 
and the firſt; branches of the palm-tree,. and twigs 
that of ſeveral other trees, were to be held in the 


fx 
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ing hands of the children of 1/rae! at the feaſt of 


ted 
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tabernacles, their grand feſtivity for mirth and 
rejoicing; and he inſiſts, that the carrying thoſe 
ſeveral boughs and fruits had a religious, emble- 


matical meaning, then very well underſtood; as 
it was the only way, beſore writing, of commu— 
nicating knowledge; and as intelligible, very 
near, as writing was afterwards. Becauſe theſe 
emblems were then ſo fully underſtood, the 


meaning of them is not by 4H. explained; but 


our Author ſeems to think it poſſible ſtill to decy- 
pher and explain them; only thus much he ap- 
prehends is plain from the reflection made, that, 
the uſe of thoſe ſeveral ſorts of trees being pre- 
ſcribed, without any explication of the reaſon or 
Purpoſe, theſe purpoſes muſt have been univer- 
ſally known at the time, and the trees themſelves 
muſt have been conſtituted emblems, as carly ag 
the planting the firſt garden. 

As hieroglyphioks, or emblems, were the firſt 
method of conveying and contiriuing knowledge, 
which was ſucceeded by the more perfect inven- 
tion of writing; and as all religious ſervice was 
originally performed, in an emblematical way, 
which carried the mind from the emblem, type, 
or emblematical or typical act, to the perſon or 
thing repreſented; our Author thinks, that, after 
writing was invented, for the more certain pre- 
ſervation of divine knowledge, the ſervices were 
ſtill continued, and performed in the old way, 
and types and emblems were of the ſame uſe and 
effect as ever; hence ſacrifice, '&c. were conti- 
nued: and at the ſame time that God deſcribed 
the powers of this ſyſtem, as dependent upon 
himſelf, in writing, he cauſed the ſame fort of ac- 


count” of them to be repreſented, and hung up 


hieroglyphically in the tabernacle, and after- 
wards in the temple. The lamp in the temple, 
the pillars, and their ornaments before the porch, 
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Gor Author inſiſts, were an hieroglyphical de- 
Fiber d of the powers of this ſyſtem, of the 


geities the heathens adored, which Febovab willed 
| ito be nailed up in the place of the reſidence of his 
preſence, to bear in mind their infetiority and 


dependence on him; and that they were to be 
Sonſidered in no other view, than as emblems of 
himſelf, and his ſervants. | 

> As our Author, by this new and very ſur- 
priſing manner of interpretation, gives light to 
an infiniie number of inſtitutions, prohibitiong, 
declarations, claims, and ſervices; ſo, by accu- 
ately examining the force and propriety, of the 
riginal language, and comparing it with the in- 
ſtitutions and ſervices, when rightly underſtood, 
he thinks he has made a world of very impor- 
tant. diſcoveries. 

VARlous are the gueſſes that have been made 


by learned men, concerning the ſenſe and mean- 
Ing of the word mm» Jebovab, the ineffable. name 


of God, as the Fews call it: our Author has fixed 
on that conſtruction, which makes it the eſſence 
or ſubſtance, which has being in itſelf neceſſarily, 
without dependence upon any other, and in di- 


ſtinction to all other eſſence or ſubſtance what- 


contained in the name given by God to himſelf 


% 


ver. N; Jab ſignifies the eſſence, by eminence; 
Ind (if I reach the Author's meaning, which 
ems to be wholly new, and uncommon on this 
article) by the addition of the other word d Ho- 
gab, ſignifying actual being with powers and fa- 
Kulties, gives an idea of that ſufficient all-perfe& 


being, that has exiſtence in itſelf, or by the ne- 


ceſſity of its own nature exiſts. Something like 
to this ingenious moderns have ſtruck out by the 
Git of nature, as they ſay, for the idea of the 


ſovereign being; and it will be no great reproach 


to their notion, if it falls in with the ſentiment 
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in the Scripture; nor a flight confirmation of the 


accuracy and ꝓerfection of the Scripture, if, when 


it is fairly examined, it is found to expreſs ſenti- 


ments ſo juſt, ſo lofty, and fo difficult, if at all 


poſſible, to be come at by the light of nature 


only. | 
0 EL is another name, which the Scriptur 
gives to the Deity; it commonly is tranſlated the 
frong, or powerful, fortis. But our Author inſiſts, 
that it ſignifies properly the irradiator. An idea 
borrowed from that irradiation or emiſſion of light 
and influence from the ſun to move, ſupport, and 


preſerve in being and action every thing in this 


material ſyſtem ; from whence it is applied to the 
Deity, to expreſs ſomething of that inconceivable 
power, influence, and manner of aCting, by which 
the Deity acts uncontroulably, where it is not lo- 
cally preſent. As the Author from Scripture avers 
the proper reſidence of God is without this ſyſtem, 


ſo that, by this name, that irradiation, which, ac- 


.cording to our Author's philoſophy, is in a great 


meaſure the ſupporter of nature, is attributed to 


Jebovab; and ſuch a power of irradiation in a ſpi- 
ritual fenſe, as we ſee performed by the ſun in a 
material way, is aſcribed to the inviſible God. 
To confirm this ſentiment, and indeed a very 
conſiderable branch of our Author's ſcheme, he 
obſerves that the word 15-4557 Hallelu-jab, which 
is the burden of almoſt all the pſalms of praiſe and 
thankſgiving, the firft word frequently and the 
laſt, and which is tranſlated ſometimes, praiſe ye 


the Lord, ſometimes is tranſcribed, without tranſ- 5 


lating, Hallelu- jab, fignifies properly and undoubt- 
edly irradiation to Jab, or afcribe ye irradiation 


to the eſſence. Now, if the utmoſt honour the = 


believing Jews could expreſs for their God, in 


their moſt devout and thankful praiſes, was to aſ- £3 
eribe irradiation to his eſſence; it, on the one 
5 hand, 1 
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nd, renders our Author's opinion of the ſenſe af 


very probable; and, on the other hand, very 


ſtrongly proves, that the Scripture- ideas of the 
Deity, and of its powers and action, were bor- 


2 from viſible operations of the ſun, the light, 


d air, and their n in the heavens in all 
is material ſyſtem. 
THERE is ſtill another name for God, the meb 
Ears uſed of any in Scripture, and on the 
e ſenſe of which our Author builds a great deal; 
75 ce Eobim, always tranſlated Donn or 
God. 
Alt the world, Jews ad Chriſtians, agree that 
*his word is plural; ſeldom, not once in five hun- 
&red-times, to be met with fingular ; almoſt al- 
ways (a few inftances excepted) joined with nouns 
nd verbs in the ſingular number. 
Fon this word, which the modern Fews, 
d, after them, Chriſtians have tranſlated Deus, 
the ſingular number, when the true God is 


| FS but Di, in che plural, when it is applied 
dd the gods of the nations; ſeveral learned men 


have drawn. arguments from the Trinity, and have 
ken it to be a full proof, at leaſt, of the plurality 
f perſons. But, as theſe men did not aſſert, or 
dertake to prove, that the Scriptures were wrote 
With perfect accuracy, and were forced to admit 
great many things to be written, that they could 
t ſtrictly and philoſophically juſtify ; and as they 
To fe to fix no certain origin or ſenſe for the 
ord, from the meaning whereof their argument 


= tould be examined or juſtified ; theſe opinions 


ade no great way to- induce men to think, that 


85 doctrine of the — was founded in the 


Old Teſtament. 


Bor, as our Author inſiſts, that every e of 


4 Phe ſacred book is written with the utmoſt accura- 
2 truth, and perfection; if that propofition 1s 
made 


1 
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made good, what he ſays for the word Ehbin, Ml 
for evidence of the. plurality of perſons in the Dei. WO 


ty, muſt have great weight. 
\NoTwITHSTANDING an infinity .of gueſſe | 


made by thoſe, Who pretended to be learned in 


the Hebrew language, none ever chit on any thing 
that carried a ſenſe, in the leaſt degree, . 
tory. Our Author has fixed on the word n>x E. 
lab, an oath. or adjuration (ſo tranſlated perpetu | 
ally by the Fews, wherever. it occurs in the Scrip- 
tures, whether as verb. or noun, except where it 
is intended to ſignify the Deity, and then they 
take care to hide that meaning) às the root from 
which it is derived; and affirms, that by the ge. 


nius of the language i Elabim ſignifies in the 


plural, Adjuratores, perfons hound by oath or co- 
venant; referring this name to.that: engagement, 
which the divine perſons are ſuppoſed to have en- 
tered into, for the preſervation and falvatian of 
man, called the covenant; and averring, that it 
is expreſſive of that relation, in haet. oath or 
covenant put God to man. | 


Hx inſiſts, that, as this was the e light, V | 


in which, after the fall, God was willing to be $ 
known to man, for his comfort, and for encourag- 
ing him in his duty, all the apoſtate Heathens, 
who relinquiſhed the true Elobim, and reſorted to 


their rivals, the heavens, for protection, retained 3 


nevertheleſs this comfortable appellation, applied 


it to the heavens, and, as they ſacrificed with the al 
utmoſt zeal and ſeriouſneſs to them, looked upon "8 


them as their Elubim; all- powerful-beings, in co- 


venant with them, for their good here and here- | = 


after, and expected certainly from .their®hands 


protection and performance of their ſuppoſed co- 8 
'venants : hence by innumerable places in Scrip- 
ture it appears, that they looked upon themſelves . 
as bound never to relinquiſh their Labim; and 95 * 
ä 100 
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" «i 4 y believed that their Elobim, in their turn, were 


el. zund never to deſert them. 
Ir is remarkable, that, of the many names, 


Fes Mich the Deity has in Scripture, this is the only 
in Oe, which concerns the ſalvation of man, that 
ne Heathens carried off with them to apply to 
c. ir falſe gods; for whom they coined their ad- 
FZ. Monal, or diſtinguiſhing names, without num- 


* 4 according to their different humours, and the 
1 erent powers and attributes of the heavens, for 
ich they worſhipped them. But ſtill, with all 
theſe, they mixed the character or appellation of 
\m Hebim, as what expreſſed their connexion with, 

ze. La relation to them. 

hel Ap, if this term ſhall be allowed to mean per- 
ſons bound by oath or covenant, then it will fit 
at, Kings or governors, who were under ſuch ties and 


Engagements to the people; and to them it 15 


oi etimes applied in Scripture. 2 
tit Ar whatever time the Jews thought fit firſt to 
* flate this word ſingular, it is certain the Hea- 
s retained it in the plural ſenſe; and the Fews, 
* Mer tranſlating that word applied to the Heathen 
be Bs, render it plural. 
8. Don Author obſerves, that the word Elobim i is 
ns. perally joined with verbs and nouns in the ſin- 
© r number; yet ſometimes the words joined 
ned WM it determine the ſenſe ſo flatly to be plural, 
rod that, without impropriety, ſuch as is no where to 
the met with in the ſacred book, the perſons, or 
a Wigs ſpoken of muſt neceſſarily be plural. 
o_ the conſultation that is repreſented to have 
nal had by the Elobim, for the formation of man, 
* e firſt of Geneſis, The Elohim ſaid, Let us 
co. n in our own image, according to our /+ mi 
: er, 
rip- 


1 AND, Geneſis ili. 22. after man had eaten of ths | 
1 Widen fruit, the Lobim ſays, Bebold man is be- 
Y C come 


— 
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come like one of us, The meaning of the expreſſion | 


Elobim, our Author, on another occaſion, endes 
vours to explain: but from theſe, and ſuch- lik 


_chine, and that the machine was given for a re 


in the Deity were to be illuſtrated, or repreſen © 
has not hitherto ſuggeſted any thing ſo fit, 


that nature is actually ſupported by the agency 


F 


1 


= 
>} 


and in what ſenſe man was become like one of the 


flat declarations of more perſons than one in th: 
£lobim, he inſiſts it is beyond doubt, that th 
word is intentionally uſed plural. ne 
A this ſubject he makes great uſe of the repre 

ſentatives of the Elobim, the Shemim, the name; 
the powers in the machine, the heavens, bein; 
plural; and thoſe powers being, according to h 4 
apprehenſion, juſt three, fire, light, and ſpirit, © 
air: and, it is ſuppoſed, that theſe three power 

ſupport all the motions and actions, in this mz 


preſentation of the Deity, its nature, manner 
exiſtence, powers and actions, by itſelf; it is v 3 
ry difficult to call in doubt our Author's concly 
ſion, that the one ſubſtance of the heavens, aQin 3 
in three conditions, or with diſtin& powers, | * 
expreflive of the-one eſſence and perſonality of tb 
Elobim, 

AnD, indeed, to do our Author's argument ju 
tice, ſuppoſing the received opinion of a Trinit 8 


ed, by the ſimilitude of any viſible, or conceivab! '2 
object; it muſt be confeſſed, that the wit of mz; [ | 


throw light upon that high myſtery, as this ſu 
poſed machine; if the Author can make it good 1 A 
matter in thoſe three conditions of fire, light, an WW 
ſpirit, or air. The unity of the machine, the 2 Þ 
operation or joint action of all the three powen 
zight the iſſue of fre, and yet coeval with it, 1 Fx 
turning ſpirit or air to maintain the joint action 


and by it every thing, is ſo exquiſite a picture i 1 


what hitherto has been thought to ſurpaſs all im- 3 
ginations YF 


0 
ul 
1 
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pation, that, if the Author can maintain that his 
Wachine works by theſe powers, very few will 


le: Mubt of the truth of what it was intended to re- 


like preſent. 3 
rnuar the Deity, and the ſeveral perſons in it, 


in numberleſs expreſſions of Scripture, uni- 


thi 

mly repreſented by the machine, and by theſe 
pre ee powers im it, applying the idea of fire to the 
* , the idea of light to the ſecond, and of air or 
ein Þ it to the third, the Author endeavours to prove 
| | By = world of quotations. 
t, 0 Hx does not forget the frequent appearances of 
el the Deity, in form of fire, often attended with 
mi ught, and air, or cloud: he takes notice of the 
n Many deſcriptions of the firſt perſon as terrible; a 
r ( Jealous God ; the avenger of fin; a flaming, a 
- conſuming, a devouring fire to the workers of 
ch Niquity: and has collected a liſt of the various 
ain ft ples, that the heathens had, to the ſun, to fire, 
k to the heavens, under that head or attribute. 
En i Wir reſpect to light, he produces numerous 

ages, where light, repreſented or ſpoken of, 

tjv ms properly applicable to that perſon, who was 
inn be the light of the nations, who was repreſent- 
ſen 8 by irradiation ; and, perhaps, praiſed or prayed 
va in the expreſſion Hallelujab; and who declared 
you mally of himſelf, that he was the light. 
it, 1 FAND, on this ſubject, our Author has one very 
{ul common reflexion, as almoſt all his are; he ſays 
800% . word ing Coben, tranſlated Prieſt, and to 
oy I ich no one has pretended to affix a determined 
"A eaning, ſignifies properly an interceſſor; and, 
* evidence of this, he has produced ſeveral texts, 
wen! d particularly two, where the children of Da- 
4 . are ſaid to be his pine Cobenim, meaning in- 
Gio ceſſors with him, it not being poſſible they 
ure A . bY be prieſts, ſince they were not of the tribe 
im- N 
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AFTER eſtabliſhing that the word rendered! 
prieſt ſignifies interceſſor, he proeeeds to obſerve, 
that the high prieſt was only ſuch, and employed 
An offering ſacrifice, as the repreſentative of him, 


52 


concerning whom Febovah ſwore, that he was 2 


prieſt, or interceſſor, for ever, after the order of 
Melchizedek, 


And then, to make that type or repreſentation * 


more entire, our Author obſerves that the high 
prieſt, in office, was to wear garments made by 
divine direction, emblematical in every particular 
of his office; but more eſpecially in that they were 
to be of white, that is linen, and gold, and put. 
ple, and ſcarlet ; by that collection of colours ex: 
preſſing light, the badge or repreſentation of the 
ſecond perſon of the Deity. 

THis, as well as the crown that the prieſt wore, 
expreſling irradiation, as before mentioned, our 


Author thinks, was certainly underſtood at the- 5 


time of the inſtitution, and by believers down til 


the days of our Saviour; and, had it been gene- 
rally then underſtood, the nation would not have 


rejected the light. But, as the 
niverſally apoſtatiſed, loft their knowledge with 
their faith, and had the remains of it almoſt alto- 


Fewi 


gether extinguiſhed in the captivity; they had lei- 


— 
* 
n — 
x A 
. 


ſure to frame notions of the Meſſiah, different 


from what the Scriptures exhibited ;z and in the 
conſtructions of the Scriptures, which they did no: 
underſtand, they impoſed on themſelves, and on 


all that truſted them. | 


To the light, our Author ſhews, there were 


ſeveral temples amongſt the Heathens. 


.. ToucniNG the third perſon, our Author pro- 
duces ſeveral texts, where he is formally ſpoken 


of, under the deſcription of MY Ruach, Ventus, 


Flatus, Spiritus, the Spirit of Jehovah. And from le 
the Heathens religion and opinions he obſerves, 
| | | that 


Y people u. 
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"Wat they imputed all their advices, from their 
im, Nds, to the ſpirit, to ſome material inſpiration or 
S 1 ation; all their Sibyls, the prieſteſſes that de- 


of red their oracles, were ſuppoſed, in effect, to 
blown up, and inflated by ſome ſpirit or wind, 
ge d it may be conſidered, whether it-is of any 
gh nſequence, and of what, that they delivered 
by heir anſwers from tripodes. | 

la Bur not to purſue, at any greater length, the 
uh merous and the various authorities that our Au- 
ur 


thor brings together to ſupport his argument, it 
ex- merits reflexion, that, when our Saviour ſpeaks of 
the imſelf, as the light, and when he and his Apoſ- 

tles deliver the doctrine of the Trinity in the New 
re, Teſtament, they ſpeak of the Father, the Son, and 
out ie Holy Ghoſt, without any apology or explica- 
the. Von, as a matter very well known or underſtood 
till oy fuch as underſtood the Scriptures; a. thing, 


ne. Ihich it ſeems altogether impoſſible they could 
ave "ave fallen into, if they had not known that ſuch, 
u.. i really knew the Scriptures, underſtood them 
0 our Saviour ſays, on other occaſions, "Matthew 
t0- 


=. 15. He that hath ears to bear, let him hear. 
lei. As our Author has puſh'd his argument for the 
en Trinity very far, from the notion of fire, light, 
the and ſpirit; ſo he lays great weight on another ar- 
not gument, not altogether unlike to that, drawn 
on, om the appearance of the Cherubim, ſet up at 

e expulſion of Adam from Paradiſe, and from the 
ere ſcription of that repreſentation or appearance, 
aun from the firſt and tenth chapters of the pro- 
—Wecies of Zzekze/. 2 T 
ken WF Fzon the viſions of Ezekiel he collects, that 
115, Me form of the Cherubim was one figure, with 
ron Pur heads or faces; the face of an ox, the face 
ves, r a lion, the face of a man, and the face of an 


; S4 Han 


pro- 


that agle. 
=. 
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| Hap there been no, more joined but the fact 
of the ox, the lion, and the eagle, as the Authoi 
can prove that the ox repreſented fire, the lion 
light, and the eagle ſpirit, or air, there could be 
no doubt, he ſays, that this would have been 1 ! 
proper repreſentation of the Trinity in the hex 
vens; and, by conſequence, of the inviſible Tri. 
nity by them repreſented. 4 
Bor, as the face of a man was added; joined, } 
as the prophet takes notice, to the face of the lion, 
the repreſentative of light, the ſecond perſon ; ou 
Author inſiſts, that this appearance, exhibited to 
man for his comfort, juſt when for his fin he wa 
expelled Paradiſe, and ſentenced to hard labour, ſeq 
tepreſented the Trinity, with the man Chriſt Je. ws 
ſus joined to the ſecond perſon, and was the moſ f 
complete emblematical repreſentation of what ou ë 
Author ſuppoſes God revealed to Adam, when ht. 
told him, that tbe ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſi W. 
the head of the ſerpent, * 
As AN, this repreſentation in the Cherubin 3 
was a thing fo well known and underſtood by thi 
antients, though we have deſcription of it but iti 
Ezekiel's viſion, that, when the Lord command 
ed it to be made for the San&um Sanforum, the * 
workmen made it at once, without wanting a pa- 
tern: and our Author lays no ſmall weight on it, 
that figures of theſe Cherubims (and he ſays be. 
can ſhew why there were two of them) were, 
beſides the ark of the teſtimony, and the mer) 
ſeat, the only furniture of the moſt holy place; 
into which none but the repreſentative of the grea, i 
interceſſor durſt ever enter; and that but once! 
year, cloathed with the emblems of his office, ani e 
being ſanctified by blood. 1 
; As our Author is indefatigably induſtrious in 
his ſearch after the true meaning of emblems, 
inſtitutions, and ſervices; he is no leſs ſo, in 
| ſettling} 


Afficulty, finds two texts, where the very 
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T7 ling the meaning of words, hitherto miſtaken, 
of unknown. TI ſhall.give you but one inſtance. 
TRE word 7172 Berith, which we always tran- 


e Covenant, Feedus, occurs in ſeveral texts; 
Nis generally coupled with ſuch words, as can- 
ſuffer a man to believe that Covenant, Fœdus, 
ts original ſignification. | 
be blood of the covenant; the meſſenger of the 


enant; I have given thee for a covenant to the na- 


ters, Sc. are expreſſions that will hardly go down; 
d what we tranſlate making a covenant, n D 
rat Berith, moſt certainly ſignifies zo Kill, or 
off Berith; which ſhews to conviction that Be- 


Hb muſt, at leaſt originally, have had angther 


ſenſe than is now in the tranſlation given it. 
= Our Author, ſearching to be ſatisfied in this 
ſame 


Itters that compoſe Berith, but differently pointed 


the Fewy, are tranſlated Soap [ Borith, as —4 
"Pint it] Fullanum; and this word, again, confeſ- 


Tedly derived from Ma Barar, which ſignifies 
Fanſe, to purify, | N 
Ir then, ſays our Author, Berith is taken from 
the idea of purifying, it muſt, and may, from the 
tenius of the language, carry the ſenſe of purifier, 

rification throughout. 

AND, if it is fo underſtood, then all the texts, 
which it occurs, will be intelligible, and deter- 
ined to that important ſenſe, in which they were 


2 | 5 ri tten, 


1 HAVE given thee for a purifier to the nations g 


e blood of the purifier ; the meſſenger of the puri- 
er; will all directly refer to the great ſacrifice, 

Nie purification to which our divines, without ob- 
Serving the rules of conſtruction, and by very 
, pardy figures, apply them. s 
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Axp Karat Berith will ſignify, in its proper 
and primary ſenſe, to cut off a, or the purifier, Mut 
and not to-cut off a covenant, | Are 
Our Author affirms, that, in the uſage of the 


Hebrew tongue, nothing is more certain, or fre- Nel 
quent, than that the type or emblem gets and d 
bears the name of the thing typified and repre- Mt 
ſented, or principally meant: wherefore, if Chriſt WM! 


was the purifier, the Berith promiſed, every crea- Wt! 
ture, whoſe blood was ſhed, as repreſenting him, ei 
in ſacrifice, might have had the name of Berith, mo 
And, when ſuch a creature was killed or cut off, WF" 
as an emblem, it was true that Berith was cut off 
or killed, | 
Ap as man, entering into covenant, that is, 
accepting of terms offered by God for his purifi- 
cation, in token of his acceptance, was to kill, 
and ſhed the blood of a type of the great purifier; 
which blood, though but of the lamb, a type, was 
deemed holy, and capable of ſanctifying and puri- 
fying the altar, the tabernacle, the prieſt, and e- 
very thing that it touched: the ſame ſymbolical . 
act Was repeated for confirming pactions, cove- 
nants, or agreements between men; a typical 
. Rerith was cut off; and over ſacrifice men con- 
firmed covenants, and accepted of the terms pro- 
poſed by each other, as they teſtified their en- 
gagements to God, and their faith that he was 
bound to them, by the ſame typical repreſenta- 
tion. 4 
Non will this conſtruction appear ſtrange to 
thoſe, who reflect that, in the Latin tongue, per- 
cutere, icere, and ferire fœdus, are the terms uſed il 
for making a covenant. or alliance; in reſpe& to 
which, etymologiſts ſatisfy. themſelves with ſay- 
ing, that, ſlaying ſome. animal in ſacrifice being a 
ſolemnity that attended all alliances, at the mak- 
ing whereof, the parties were willing to W 
1 y 


9 4 
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per the death of the victim, the puniſhment they 
ler. Jus conſented to be bound to, it they violated the 
1 eement, the words ferire fœdus were brought 
the be expreſlive of the end or purpoſe, for which 
Te. Ich animals were lain at treaties and alliances 
ind Id they ſuppoſe that fdut, may have been the 
re. tient Tuſcan word for haedus, a kid, 
riſt Bor, if they will depart from ſuppoſitions, 
Without any proof, and mount a little higher in 
m, "Weir antiquity ; if they will admit, what our Au- 
b. Por thinks he has proved, that all the religious 
"FÞ&r vices of the Heathens were taken from the in- 
tutions and appointments in the ſervice of the 
Wing God; though by length of time, change of 
nguage, and imaginations, when men, having 
t true knowledge, began to imagine, they were 
Piſapplied, and, in part, altered; they will find 
Eeaſon to believe that, even amongſt the Heathens, 
Pcerifice, as the higheſt and moſt important act of 
. "Meir religious worſhip, was adhibited to coves 
A ants, as an appeal to their deities; and putting 
ll they expected, from that ſymbol of their reli- 
ion, on the iſſue of their faithful performance of 
heir engagements. | 
== In the Hebrew language, the ſame word d 
dem ſignifies fn and a /in-offering, a kid, lamb, 
dr any thing offered for ſin; and the Heathens 
made it a name or attribute of one of their E- 
ſobim. | | | 
Ir does not appear, ſo far as I know, that f- 
ur, in the antient Tuſcan, was written for be- 
u,; but it does appear, that the Latin has an ad- 
ective of the fame letters, ſdus, a, um, which 
Wgnifies vile, unclean, abominable, and polluted, 
Now, if with them, at the firſt formation of their 
Nanguage, an offering for ſin or pollution could be 
alled ſin or pollution, as in Hebrew a kid or lamb 
ffered for WH Aſbem is called Aſbem; I ſee no 
CS an C 5 reaſon 


by 
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reaſon to doubt, that every offering for ſin or 
pollution might be called dus, or fadum, in k 
the ſenſe of that word adjective; and that there. vi 
fore ferire ſœdus, in its proper and primitive ſenſe, 
was to kill, or ſacrifice a ſin-offering. 1 
Bor, be this as it will, our Author diſcover; - 
ſeveral temples, amongſt the Heathens, to Be. 
rith, and to Baal Berith, by which he ſays is mr 

{ 
| 


meant the Lord, the Purifier, the early Heathenz 
having by no means loſt the idea, or the expecta· 
tion of a purification. » 
Ap he ſays that ſalt, a e ingredient in 
all ſacrifice, was adhibited and required in this # 
view only, as an emblem of purification; ſalt be- 
ing one of the moſt powerful purifiers known; A 
and of approved uſe in purging and purifying Þ 
moſt ſorts of metals .from- their earth, and baſk n 
droſs, that cloſely adheres to them. pn 
WuXEN Freethinkers object to the evidence, Ps 
drawn from prophecies and prophetical inſtitu-Y | iv 
tions, for ſupporting the Chriſtian religion, tha W 
It is ambiguous and uncertain ; the prophecies be. Ve 
ing dark and obſcure, capable often of a double 0 
meaning; and the inſtitutions being figurative and the 
typical, applicable only, ex po? facto, by compa} | 
riſon of the figures with the events; and therefore? Fan 
not fit to communicate, with any certainty, u 
thoſe to whom the revelation was made, the g. 
knowledge of the event, which they were to er!! wt 
pet, and in which they were to believe: the 
common anſwer is, that we are not, from our of 
narrow views, and with our dim lights, to exit . 
mine and to find fault with the diſpofition of tel ! 
infigitely-wiſe being, purely, becauſe we cannol e 
aſſigu reaſons, that to us ſeem adequate, for be ; 
conduct he has been pleaſed to hold: that it halt 
pleaſed God to convey ſuch intimations of the, Ne. 


1 n advent of the * to the Hraclin. 
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} the law, and by the prophets, as were, when 
, in he event prefigured happened, full and diſtin& 
ere - oof, that 7900 was the perſon intended, and 
nſe, be ſyſtem of religion, delivered by him, the fu- 
Pre law and faith to which all mankind was to be 
Pbject; and that, theſe things Ong LOI it 
0 preſumptuous to enquire why the elty, in in- 
Inite wiſdom, thought fit to convey this know- 
edge, and theſe intimations, in prophecies and 
. Fſtitutions, which, at the beginning, and before 
he advent of our Saviour, were wrapt up deſign- 
1 ly in myſtery and figures. And ſome people 
ven venture to gueſs at probable cauſes, for the 
elivering and keeping this knowledge in _ 
anner, till after our Saviour's paſſion. 
Bur, if our Author's ſcheme for i interpreting 
he Scriptures is true, the whole objection falls at 
| 2 nce to the ground; becauſe theſe emblems and 
nee, Pgures, as well as mi expreſſions called figura- 
titu- ive, though dark, obſcure, and uncertain to us 
that 4 who have loſt the knowledge of the language, as 
be. rell as of the emblems) yet were not ſo to them, 
uble® T whom the revelation was made, and who, b 


and hoſe emblems, and by that language, underſt 
apa as clearly what was foretold to happen, at the dif. 
fore ance-of many centuries, and therefore as diſtinct- 


„ to 1 believed in it, as we, at the diſtance of fo many 
the ages after the event, upon the relation in a lan- 
er zuage we underſtand, know and believe that Je- 
the ſus actually came, and fulfilled the will of God, 
nd the predictions concerning him. 
AND, if this be ſo, it will be eaſily underſtood, 


our 
exa. 
hy the faith of Abrabam and others, who pre- 


; the 


e ded the days of our Saviour, is ſo gay cm- 

ended by t. Paul. 

Ir the [/raelites, to whom the * was deli 

erſtood the language, the * 
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| the emblems, as our Author does, they certainly , 
muſt have known that, in due time, God-intend- 
ed to ſend a Meſſiah to the world, under the ſuf- 8 
fering character that Jeſus bore ; and they muſt * 
have believed it would be fo, becauſe of the mark 
of divinity attending the revelation, which they Wc 
were eye-witneſſes to. 'The language, in which 
we are told of that event, after it happened, is no Wq 
more preciſe and diſtin, than that, formerly © 
uſed, was to them; and, if we have not ſeen the 
miracles with our own eyes, we ſee thoſe prophe- 
cies delivered to them, and have authentic record; * 
of the completion of them, which does no more | 
than put us on a level with them, in point of evi- 
dence, or cauſe of belief. | 
| Tr, indeed, at the publication of the lay 
could not tell (ſo far as we ſee) how many ages, 
or years, the event was diſtant; as we, who have 
come after it, can. But, when the advent be 


came nearer, and when the impreſſion of the firſt 4 A 


revelation became fainter, in the days of Danie, Int. 
they were brought more upon a level with us, © hi 
ven in that reſpect; and were told, to a day, hr 
when they were to look for the completion of re 
their hopes. | ' Do 


Ir is not to be denied that this revelation, how. 


fad I ny on 


and very noble ends may be aſſigned, for which ei 
it may have been permitted to be ſo, by the d. 
vine wiſdom and goodneſs; without impeaching tt 
the certainty of the proof of the Chriſtian religion e 
From prophecies and prophetick inſtitutions; and i 
without ſuffering the divine goodnefs io lie unde 
the imputation-that: would attend the ſuppoſition, e 
that the revelation of God was not full, ene 6 
1 plenj 
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te to mankind, and did not inſtruct them ſuſſit 


„ber their conduct, their faith, and their 
1. mfort. l 

1 I Have ſelected theſe few hints from amid} 
ks FF infinity of other very various obſervations. and 
Il Wcoveries, which the Author has, without ſeem» 
0 


e very ſolicitous about what is called method or 
no der, brought together. And I have ranged 
em in ſuch order, as ſeemed to me the moſt 
he oper to let you eaſily into the Author's ſenti- 
he. ents, ſo far as I underſtand them. | 

rc; Ir Your Loxrpsnie will judge of them 
ore Firly, and after due examination, you muſt en- 
ire after them in the original; where you will 
End many proofs and arguments, that my mea- 


lan ihre of ſearching does not ſufficiently come up 
ges, , employed for illuſtrating each particular, be- 
lave 


des what I have curſorily ſtated in theſe pages. 
be. 1 nave loſt my labour, if Your Lorpsnie 
firſt Foes not think theſe matters highly worth looking 
nic to; and, from your learning and candor, I pro- 
„ © Miſe myſelf that, if you do, thoſe, who are in the 
day, ame low rank of learning with me, will have 
n 0! Freat obligations to you for letting them know 
| Mow they are to form their judgment upon mat- 
1 ers that ſeem to concern them and mankind ſo 
the nuch. 
the In the treatiſe, laſt publiſhed, Of porwer eſſen- 
a and mechanical, our Author, amongſt other 
yhich ery curious and ſurpriſing things, undertakes to 
e d, Ponfute Sir / N gs principles of gravity, 
ching Attraction, infinite vacuity, and projection, which, 


ligion e ſays, are not only unmechanical, but contra- 
; and iCtory to the nature and idea of material fub- 
unde! ance, and impoſſible and abſurd. And he pre- 
ſition, ends to prove, by different editions of Sir 's 
con orks, and from different paſſages in them, hot 

plet | e 
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he has at different times varied and changed hi: 
own opinions; and, in effect, as our Author call; 
it, given up his own principles, which are unte 
nible. In this laſt treatiſe our Author mixes 

- with his reflexions againſt Sir /-— and the late 

Dr. , a degree of bitterneſs and ſeverity 

that muſt be diſagreeable to many, and which 
nothing can excuſe, but a zeal for the honour o 
religion, which in him ſeems to be very ſtron; 
and ſincere. 


J am, Mx LoRp, 
Your LoRgps Hir“, 


Moft Obedient, 


Humble Servant. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 
THE following Treatiſe was left imper fret by 


the author, a late eminent lawyer; why was m0 
75 conſpicuous for his zeal in the cauſe of Religion, 
than for his ſincere love of juſtice, and an invaria- 
ble attachment to the laws of bis country, in the ſe- 
veral high ſtations be filled with applaufe, That it 
is unfiniſhed, was occaſioned by bis death, an event 


univerſally lamented : that it is now publiſhed, is © 


owing to ſome of his friends; who were willing 
to believe, that even a fragment by ſo maſterly a hand 
may not be an unacceptable preſent to the publick, 
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„ ANCREDULITY. 
(ith 
. 


a- TT is raſh to affirm, that the univerſe, or e- 
ven the ſolar ſyſtem, was made principally 
for the ſake of the earth, or of man; be- 
nt , Elſe, for ought we know, there may. be man 
more, and more conſiderable uſes for it, It is 
ng a the ſame time not certain, at leaſt to me it does 
nd mat appear to be ſo, that there was any other uſe 
. fox creating theſe immenſe heavenly bodies, but 
_tarregulate the motion of the earth; to produce 
_ the other effects which ſome of them evidently _ 
have, and all of them in a greater or ſmaller. pro- 
Portion may have, on the earth; and to raiſe in 
an that idea of the magnificence, power, and 
Wl of the Creator, which the contemplation of 
immenſity, motion, order, beauty, and utility, 
theſe bodies muſt produce. | 
Ir is becauſe we know not whether thoſe bo- 
: are inhabited, that we cannot pronounce, 
e the utility they bring us is, or is not, the 
end of creating them. If they are inha- 
e, the inhabitants muſt be of a texture very 
Perent from thoſe of the earth. But we cannot 
m it impoſſible, that beings may have been 
At i. | made, 5 
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=. 
bans 


made, fit to reſide, to act, and to think, in the 


very centre, as well as on the ſurface of the fun, 
Bur, without determining that queſtion, which 
the ſcantineſs of our lights will not permit us to 
decide; it is obvious, that, beſides the phyſical in. 
fluence which theſe bodies may have on the earth, 
and on us, it muſt have been one, and that no in. 
conſiderable end of the making them, to help man 
to ſuch an idea as has been mentioned of the Creator, 
IT is raſh to ſay, that any one part of the fur. 
niture of this earth is uſeleſs; that there is no 
ſome utility in the various ſoils and metals; or 
that the different plants, inſe&s, reptiles, fiſh, 
fowls, quadrupeds, are not neceſſary for certain 
urpoſes, though we have not yet diſcovered them 
ho will deny uſefulneſs to poiſonous plants; c 
dare affirm that moths, rats, toads, vipers, and 
other vermin, have not been intended for prope: 
and fit uſes? It is bold to aſſert, that the leaſt ani. 
malcule diſcovered by the microſeope has not it 
proper uſe in nature. 
IT ſeems unreaſonable to ſay, that God framei 
all the ornaments of this earth, to ſatisfy himſel 
that he could do it ſince he perfectly knew that he 


could do every thing that does not involve contr» 


diction. 

Bur, as the whole frame of this earth, ſo fa 
as we know it, and every plant and living cre 
ture that are ſupported by it, are, to man, ſtrid 
and very obvious demonſtrations of the power an- 
wiſdom of the Creator; as the ceconomy and diſpo 
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ſition of the whole is of his goodneſs; it ſeems ren e 


ſonable to conclude, that one, poſſibly the chief en 
of creating thoſe things, was, to ſhew God to man 
Mos of the productions of'the earth are, ont 


way or another, for the uſe of animals. Many: 
animals are the food of other animals; and, to b 
lure, ſo intended by the Maker. Man, as an we 
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he Wl. has his ſhare of the leguminous, as well as 
ef animal food. Every living creature wants nou- 
ich ment, and finds it ready provided; but all 


. We not eyes to ſee the bountiful hand that reaches 
in Man has his proviſton in common with the 
th, er animals; but then he has eyes that may, 
in. 


and, if he do not ſhut them, muſt ſee the hand 
aan om which it comes. On the brute, therefore, 
tor ho cannot know his benefactor, there is no ob- 


ur ligation to duty or gratitude; on man, who may 
Nl and ought to know, there is and muſt be. Why 
| by then may it not be fairly concluded, that one of 
In, 


the chief ends of crowding the earth with ſo many 
wonders of the vegetable and animal kind, is, to 
em fill the head of man with admiration, and his heart 
With gratitude? 


and Tr is raſh to ſay, that the bee knows, or makes 
uſe of any geometrical principles in the formation 


an k its hexagonal cells; or that it is from any phy- 
1 © knowledge of the properties of flowers, -that 
It is directed to cull the ſweets that yield its honey 

ne' rom ſome, neglecting others. It is raſh to affirm, 
fel that the various tribes of ſpiders conſider, and, 
t he From reflexion and by mechanical rules, frame 
tr hoſe nets of different forms and ſizes, that catch 
5 heir vagrant prey, It is raſh to ſuppoſe, that the 


-Twallows, the crows, the magpies, frame their 
ret geſts, and make choice of that fituation, from any 


ric Zantecedent reaſoning what is fitteſt to be done, or 
and om any architeQonical notions. It is neither re- 
[ps *Mexion nor hunger that moves the cat to lie in 


re? Wait ſo patiently, and ſo attentively, for the mouſe 


ent Ir the rat. Theſe actions they exert, probably 


nal, gecauſe they are directed by their frame to exert 


o, dem; and to that diſpoſition we give the name of 


[an incl. | 

oF Ir is falſe to ſay, that men deſire to eat and 

am "rink, from knowing that doing ſo is neceſſary to 
3 | | preſerve 
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preſerve their lives; or that they have a deſire for 
the other ſex, from a deſign of propagating the 
ſpecies. Theſe diſpoſitions flow from their make: 
they hunger, they thirſt, they luſt, whether they 

would, or would not. In theſe things, and ſome 


others, they are moved by their frame as brutes 


are. 

Bor, laying aſide theſe natural, or rather me- 
chanical diſpoſitions, man compared with brute 
is much at a loſs, except in ſo far as reaſon and 
reflexion come to his aſſiſtance. He has no in- 
ſtinct to determine him what to eat, what to 
avoid eating. It is but a ſmall part of the globe, 
if any, that can afford man fruits or legumens to 
ſupport him the whole year round. His make i: 
not fit for catching animals to live on, were he 
naturally carnivorous, No inſtinct, ſuch as ap- 
pears in other animals, dire& him to this or that 
fort of habitation; and, were he not directed by 
experience and reflexion, he'muſt quickly periſh. 
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AN comes into the world much more help- 


leſs, and continues ſo much longer, than any other 


animal we know, Without the care of his parent. 
he muſt be ſoon loſt; and without the inſtruction 
which their experience enables them to afford hi 


reaſon, he muſt continue miſerable, until his own Þ 


experience and obſervation yield matter for his 


reaſon to work on. He therefore was evidently 33 


ſo*framed, as to be obliged to follow reaſon for his 


guide; whereas all the other animals had their 
uide in their texture and conſtitution. 


No animal but man wants clothing, other than 


nature has provided for it. Man can hardly live 


in any part of the globe, unleſs he find clothing 


for himſelf. 


No animal but man ſtands in need of cookery, 


or any other preparation for his food, but what it 


has from nature. Man muſt prepare every thing 
197237 almoſt, = 
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oſt, except fruits and legumens, before they 
fit for his ſervice. Grain muſt be ground and 
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„ red; all fort of meat muſt be altered in its 
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cendition by fire; and I doubt ſalt muſt by in- 
duſtry be found or made, before the nouriſhment 


proper for man. 
"x climate yields ſpontaneouſly food ſufficient 


— man, though all do for the brutes that inhabit 
dem. Man does not cultivate the ground, nor 
e. d ſupplies for his wants, from inſtinct, but from 
« Iſervation and reaſoning. 1 30 
nd Rx Aso in him muſt anſwer the end of in- 
n. Mact in brutes. He ſees trees and all vegetables 
o ring from ſeeds; if he would have plenty, he 
be. Muſt plant or ſow. He ſees grains and fruits fall 
' and periſh, unleſs they are gathered and pre- 
i; ferved; and he ſees the ant induſtriouſly gathering 
he and laying up ſtores. Theſe obſervations muſt 
ap- lead him to produce and ſave corn, &c, Cold 
hz Makes clothing neceſſary; the ſpider's thread and 
by Web furniſh matter for his fancy, and ſpinning 
Fa "and weaving are invented. Floods, and ſtorms, 
1 ' and winter make ſhelter neceſſary. The ſwallow 
46 makes uſe of morter, the crow of ſticks, for its 
ny get: man's invention improves on their inſtin@ ; 
ion MW firſt huts riſe, and at laſt palaces. _- | 
1 AxsTINCT carries brutes no farther than to what 
5 48 fit and neceſſary: Reaſon carries man ſo far; 
bi but then it, or at leaſt it prompted by vanity, car- 
aur Res him much farther. In place of warm cloth= 
1 ig. which nature requires, vanity will have it 
LE h and gaudy. The bluſh of the roſe, the plume 
the peacock, and the ſhining wing of the but- 
ben fly, muſt be imitated to deck our fine Ladies, 
live T our much finer young Gentlemen. In place 
ins onvenient manſions, we muſt have ſumptuous 
ins Waces, cruſted with marble, and ſhining with 
I 80 d. In place of food fitted for our ſtomachs 
,atit by 
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by roaſting and boiling, we run into the moſt rid. 4 
culous gratification of extravagant taſte, by unna. 8 
tural mixtures, that diſtreſs the ſtomach. And, | & 
in place of uſing wine, and ſtrong drink, our own 7% 
invention, for neceſſary purpoſes, if any ſuch 
there are, we make them the inſtruments of de. x 
bauch, the means of debaſing our underſtanding, 
and deſtroying our health, | 
Harp brutes! unhappy man! Their inſtind 
carries them to what is fit and convenient for them 
but it carries them no farther; it leads them to 
nothing that undoes them. His reaſon ſupplies ir 
him the lack of inſtind, and leads him to ever 
thing that is neceſſary or convenient; nay, bound 
him to that, when duly made uſe of. His reaſor, 
beſides ſupplying the place of inſtinct, was clear) 
intended for opening to him a ſcene of very de. 
lightful employment; the contemplation of the 
works of God, the reflexion on his boundle; 
might, wiſdom, and goodneſs, and the enjoyment 
of his favour. But unluckily this laſt has long 
ceaſed to be any part of his buſineſs. His reaſon 
is made uſe of indeed, by all means, whethe: 
Tight or wrong, to purchaſe things neceſſary and 
convenient; but he does not ſtop there. He ſe _ 
dom ever makes uſe of it to prevent the abuſe o - hip 
theſe conveniences: on the contrary, he employ; *\Þ61 
it in contriving means to raiſe and to gratify un- 
natural appetites, by which his conſtitution is hurt 
And he ſeems to have no other view in the con- 
duct of his life, but to ſatisfy thoſe vitious and de. 
ſtructive inclinations, which he himſelf has raiſed, 
and ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe which reaſon 
was intended to lead him to. a 
BRU TES are by nature ſufficiently ſupplied 
with neceſſaries, and with inſtin& to teach them ü 
to make uſe of them; and, if they had eyes 0 . 
fee the Author of nature, they ſurely would be . 
— thankful. 
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eorful. Man is richly ſupplied by nature; and, 
W. place of inſtinct, has reaſon io teach him to 
nd, Epp!y to his uſe and convenience what nature has 


wu e, He has beſides eyes to ſee the Author 


J hature, and of his bleſſings, the giver of that 
de. con that helps him to turn the product of the 
ng th to his account; and he has in his make a diſ- 
ation to gratitude, as well as he xnows, that ac- 
nd owledgment, thankfulneſs, and compliance with 
2M, will of his maker and benefactor, is his duty. 


t, alas! how ſeldom does he ſuffer that diſpo- 
5 In ion to be brought by reaſon to act? How little 
Er i be employed in thinking on nature, with a view 
nG. , #6 diſcover and admire its Author? and how ſmall 
on, js his concern for the will, for the honour of that 
arlj Being, by whoſe power and bounty he ſubſiſts? 
de. BECAUsE he can raiſe plants, and gather fruits 
th and ſeeds; becauſe he can convert theſe ſeeds and 
ics fepits into bread and wine; becauſe he can manu- 
facture ilk, wool, and flax; becauſe he can ſmelt 
on; © minerals, and produce a ſort of new ſpecies of 
ſon "metals; and becauſe he can, by making uſe of his 
het fgaſon, procure a vaſt variety of gratifications to 
and is taſte, and to his vanity ; he forgets the Being 
ſel. hoſe gift that reaſon was: he is apt to look upon 
e 0 * himſelf as the creator of all thoſe things that af- 
05, Ford him ſubſiſtence or gratification, and on them 
un- is his creatures: he thinks it lawful to make uſe 
urt. gf his own to any exceſs: and he at laſt drops into 
o an opinion, that true felicity conſiſts in the grati- 
| 1 of all appetites, at any expence, without 
{ed, egard to right or wrong; and that every thing 
ſon hat may ſafely be done to compaſs that gratifica- 
n, is lawful, 
lied 2 Wurx this comes to be the ſettled diſpoſition 


Yo 
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dem the mind; when the bias of the heart is the 
s to ggatification of all luſts and appetites; when the 
be Fratification of theſe luſts and appetites is directly 
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adverſary to what right reaſon ſays is the will of 
God, and inconſiſtent with what it ſays would 

B. 
ed 
N 


uſ 


* 
- 


have been our chief felicity, even in this life, had 


4 
EY 


we purſued it; no one can wonder, that right rea- N 
ſon is not conſulted, or its voice liſtened unto; or 


that the crowd, eſpecially of the giddy and vi- 
tious, ſhun all correſpondence with reaſon, al! 
fort of meditation; and in place thereof, when 
they are ſatiated with the gratification of groſſer #8 
appetites for the time, and cannot proceed farther | 
in the enjoyment, they take up with play, or o- 
ther the moſt filly, if not offenſive, amuſement:, 
rather than be left alone in the hands of their own 
conſcience and reflexions. 4M 
Tus has reaſon, the higheſt gift that God has 
been pleaſed to beſtow on men, by perverſity of 
fooliſh guilty man, become the inſtrument of his 8 
miſery. Reaſon was given him, in place of in- 
ſtinct, to direct his choice; which was left free, 
that he might deſerve, and be rewarded for doing 
well: Reaſon was given, to guard him againſt 
the prevalence of luſt and appetites, and to lead 
him to the chief felicity his nature was capable of: 
Reaſon was given, to let him ſee the order, the 
beauty, and the magnificence of the works of ñ 
God; and thereby to diſcover the excellency, the 
power, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of that 
ſelf-exiſtent Being: Reaſon was given, to ſhew 
him his immediate dependence on his Creator for 
every bleſſing he enjoyed, as well as the capacity 
of enjoying them; and to fill his ſoul with grati- 
tude for the overflowing bounty of his Maker : 
And Reaſon was given him, to complete and ſe- 
cure his felicity, by a ſettled confidence in the fa- 
vour and protection of the Almighty, ſo long as 
he made uſe of it to controul and correct difor- 
derly appetites; and to anſwer the end of his 
creation, in admiring, reverencing, and Og 3 
| that 


[ 
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it ſource of perfection, mercy, and goodneſs. 
Nut, alas! to what 8 as wth = droge 
man employed this mig on of heaven 
| en, * of name, has been made 
e of to encourage luſts and appetites, by invent- 
es incentives to them: In place of leading men 
A x their duty, and the true object of their feli- 
ty, it has been employed in contriving means to 
oert the attention from looking at either: Nay, 
p place of diſcovering the boundleſs perfections of 
pod, the abſolute dependence of man, and the 
. A eceſſary connexion between right and wrong and 
"*Fewards and puniſhments, it has been fatally made 
; We of to hide the Deity from the Tight of men, 
do erect man into an independent being, to aboliſh 
„ hopes and fears of rewards” or puniſhments, 


* 
* 


id to make felicity conſiſt in what is truly the 


— 


., bonour of the human mature. 

7 8 AMAZING as this phaznomenon is, nothing is 
{| Wore certainly true; nor has any effect in nature 
d more ſhameful, a more pitiful cauſe. | 
. EX APPETITEsS were given to man, to prompt 
Im to preſerve himſelf, and to continue the ſpe- 
of es. The natural calls to eat, to drink, to pro- 
ne gate the ſpecies, were neceſſary; elfe man, em- 
1t Poyed in contemplation, would ſoon have ceaſed 


vv be. The acts of eating, drinking, copulating, 
or thout the natural ſtimulus, have nothing invit- 
ity ein them. And it is an inſtance of the benig- 
ti. 3 of the Creator, that the gratification of thoſe 
rc; Peeſſary appetites is attended with a very ſenſible 


Paſure, which rewards the obeying of nature's 
Wl; as it is an inftance of his wiſdom, that, 

Men the ends of theſe natural calls are anſwer- 
. ſatiety enſues, and the objects coveted loſe 
ir charm, and cannot be ſo much as thought 
= with any reliſh, until nature has farther occa- 


wh: Tux” 
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Tux deſire of knowledge, the effect of ll 7 
cerning and reaſoning, was implanted to prony” 
man to employ thoſe faculties by which the Deit, 
and what is owing to him, might be diſcoverel 
And here again the goodneſs of the Divine Being 
manifeſt, in annexing to the gratification of the | 
deſire the calmeſt and moſt laſting ſatisfactin 
without that alloy which attends the gratificatic 
of the other, carnal, appetites ; and with th 
ſingularity, that the. deſire of knowledge is int 
tiable, and, like its object, infinite; rewardin 
neverthdlels the ſeeker after knowledge with ver 
ſenſible pleaſure in every ſtep of his purſuit, 
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way 


Taz deſire of preſerving life (not to ſpeaks 
the natural impulſe to avoid ill) is the reſult; 
the pleaſures and enjoyments of both kinds pr 11 
vided for man in this life. 10 

Ax p the deſire of approbation is the incenti th 

anted in man by his Maker, to diſpoſe him ⁊ 
do his duty; which is immediately rewarded "I" 
the calm ſatisfaction that warms his heart up 
Having done it. The approbation of the Auth 5 
and Maker of all things muſt be of infinite c 
ſequence to the creature and the conſciouſn: *%g 
of having gained that approvetion muſt yield 
pureſt joy, 11 

THz other diſpoſitions, or what are called p: an 


ſions of the mind, ſuch as anger, fear, love, 8 


tred, &c. have been placed in man for noble, ? 
for flutar ends; not only as they reſpe& ma! 
duty to the Deity, but as they regard ſocit! 
8 1 thoſe alſo, as man has unhappily contriv lt 
the matter, in place of promoting the ends 5 4 
which they were meant, hurry man on to miſer 'C 
and give birth to many diſorders in ſociety, 1 * © 

Now, thus qualified for happineſs, what has mi? A < 
done to enjoy, or to preſerve it? Why, truly, fin 4 | 


ing an immediate pleaſure attengant upon Fo gu i 
ca 9 


- 28, 


. 
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di 


4 90 $kcation of ſenſual appetites, he is diſpoſed to place 


is happineſs in them: Finding that pains and in- 
% Hpſtry muſt be uſed to ſupply what his appetites 
el (ave, he beſtows all his time and action in that 
g' hurſuit: Finding that, employing his reaſon, he 
tl: Wan refine upon the common gratification of thoſe 
on Mppetites, by inventing new meats, new drinks, 
7 eu, ſauces; by procuring variety of women; by 
ta. 


Frecting palaces; by picture; by ſculpture; by 
nl ales and by numberleſs arts, to pleaſe and 
dit! i amuſe ; his reaſon is made uſe of to thoſe pur- 
ve! poſes only: And finding that, by the uſe of reaſon, 
Fe can not only arrive at hoſe things, but that, 
aki "though he is far from being the ſtrongeſt of ani- 
it mals, he, by employing it, is more powerful 
bn than they are all put together; that he is their 
| ord and maſter, and they ſubſervient to his uſes ; 
nt 2 he can blow up rocks, alter the courſe of 
vers, lock up the fea in baſons, join, in a man- 
d | ger, diſtant continents by ſhips; that he can imi- 
up" ite thunder, and lay whole countries waſte ; and 
ut that thoſe things he can do without any immediate 
co Sontroul or check from the Author of nature; he 
uſn: I apt to think he owes all theſe advantages and pre- 
d t: Ogatives to himſelf, and to that reaſon which di- 
inguiſhes him from the reſt of the viſible creation; 
d p: and, on that ſuppoſal, to conclude, that no return 
„ h ef duty or gratitude is due to that ſuperior Being, 
e, 4 from whom his reaſon and all his real enjoyments 
mai ow. | 
cit! As the firm belief of this concluſion is abſo- 
tri Mitely neceſſary towards quieting his mind, in the 
ds k reer of brutal folly in which he is engaged, 
niſer haſon, that unfortunate tool, is made on every 
eaſion to blind its owner. It was given by the 
as m. reator to be his guide; and it ought to be ſo: if 
7, fin ly made uſe of and attended to, it would be fo. 
de gu at, as man has contrived to manage matters, it 
ficati- D2 is 
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is liſtened to only when it ſuggeſts what is fit to 4 


ſooth him in his fooliſh ſhameful courſes, ol 
ſuch occaſions it is the ſole and ſovereign rule. 


But, if it preſumes to check him; if it nei 
that he is no more than a poor dependent creature, 
debtor to the ſupreme Being, and conſequentl 


accountable for every talent, every bleſſing, ever; 
enjoyment ; that ſuggeſtion i is ſtraightway treated 


as the offspring, not of manly reaſon, but «i; 


mean daſtardly fear; a melancholy conceit, nurſe 


up in ſickly imaginations ; which had its origin in 
certain inventions of cunning lawgivers, who, to. 


keep their people in order, and in obedience to the 
Jaws eſtabliſhed by 


not, conform itſelf to prejudices. 


Bur what is the moſt amazing on this artick 8 
is, that, in proportion as men are, or imagine 
they are poſſeſſed of knowledge, and of the art 
reaſoning, in an eminent degree, their abuſe 0 
that knowledge, and of the reaſoning faculty, 6 
the prejudice of the end to which it was chief, 
meant, is the more conſpicuous. In antient time, 
which are now called times of ignorance, whe! 
men did not pique themſelves on the deep know. 
ledge, and the profound ſkill in reaſoning, whicl 
we boaſt of at this time, there was a general diſpo- ; 
ſition to reverence the Creator, and a profeſſed in- 
to be met with. But, in theſe 
our days of ſuppoſed PN the guiſe is a 
changes : 


Adel was hardly 


them, publiſhed notions d 
right and wrong, and of rewards and puniſhment, - 
which, conveyed down by tradition, have gained 
credit with the weak, to the great diſturbance of 
their quiet, and paſs for realities with enthuſiaſt, 
Unhappy man ! Fatal effect of prejudice : Res 
ſon, the ſovereign rule, is to be followed, and al- 
lowed that name, or rejected, and called the fruit! 7 
of melancholy or enthuſiaſm, as it does, or dos 


8 Reflexions on Incredulity. 77 ; 
A cl anged. Except amongſt thoſe called ignorant, 
not many are to be found that do, or pretend to 
e, believe in God. ; Fett 355 
Fon the beginning, a rational being, unaid- 


| 

w by learning, and the experience of former 
ery ages, could eaſily diſcern the hand of an intelli- 
ted ent, wiſe, powerful, and very bountiful Creator, 
the whole and every part of the fabrick of this 
% FHftem that fell under his ken; and could as eaſily 


Wſcover his obligations to, and his dependence on 
at Being. And accordingly we ſee, by the 

the” e accounts of time that has come to our 
hands, all mankind, full of a perſuaſion of their 

Us, dependence, full of reverence to the Deity, ſoli- 


citing his favour and protection by prayer, by 
jj Ceremonies, by ſacrifices, ſometimes human, nay 
0; pf their firſt-born ; and imputing all the favour- 
a. ble or croſs incidents, that happened, to them, to 
4]. the good-will or diſpleaſure of the ſovereign Being, 
u hom it was their chief ſtudy to placate. 
0 II is true, that the notions they generally en- 


fertained of the Deity were imperfe&, as well as 
heir manner of ſerving him corrupted ; circum- 


= Fances that can eaſily be accounted for from the 
toi Peakneſs and perverſeneſs, of thoſe who took the 
Had in directing their religious opinions and prac- 
ces. But till it is undeniably true, that the groſs 
1 76 1 f mankind were ſerious in their belief ot the 
e xiſtence of a Deity, of their dependence on him, 
ben nd of the occaſion they had for his protection 
6% end favour. a ; | 
4 To this general diſpoſition of mankind it was in 
po. hart owing, that the goſpel, upon its firſt publi- 
in. ation, made fo rapid and ſo ſurpriſing progreſs. 
oe No man at that time doubted of the exiſtence of 
a; = Deity, or of man's dependence on him. It was 


2 eaſy to ſatisfy every one who admitted theſe pro- 
= poſitions, that mankind, by the corruption into 


D 3 which 
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which they had fallen, ſtood mightily in need of A fro! 
ſome interceſſor, ſome mean by which they might ps 
be ſaved from the weight of their ſins. And it is 
no marvel, that evidence given to men ſo con- 
vinced, that ſalvation might be had through Jesvs, | 
ſhould be received with gladneſs. 

Axp accordingly we ſee, that in a trifle of time, 
the herd of mankind, in defiance of all diſcou- 
ragements, and of the moſt ſevere perſecutions, 
from power, greedily embraced and profeſſed this 
faith; continued ſtedfaſtly in profeſſion of it, not- 
withſtanding the monſtrous abſurdities with which 
the teachers of that faith loaded it, and the more 
monſtrous and ſhocking lives and manners of the 
teachers; until of late years, that what ought to 
have been improved into a bleſſing to mankind, 
has unfortunately turned out to their deſtruction. 

In the period juſt mentioned, wicked and vo- 
luptuous courſes; and many groſs villanies and a- 
buſes were daily committed by profligate men, 
which the degenerate condition of mankind pro- 
duced. But ſtill theſe wickedneſſes were diſguiſed, 
diſowned, or ſome how ſought to be atoned for. 
The villain diſſembled at leaſt, and was forced to 
be ſo mean as to become a hypocrite. No man 
dreamed of profeſſing openly, that he denied the 
being of a God, or his dependence on, and being 
accountable to him. And, if any one was indeed 8 
ſo fooliſh, as well as impious, as to entertain ſuch 
a notion, (which by the by is with me a queſtion), 
there was no temptation for uttering it; becauſe 
there was no chance that any one ſhould concur 
In ſupporting ſuch an opinion. 9 

Bur of late the caſe is ſurpriſingly, and ſadly 7 
altered, by the very mean that ought to have pro- 
duced the contrary effect; increaſe in knowledge, 
from the more caretul obſervation of nature, and 

from 
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f i the peruſal of the works of the learned in all 
it s.. 

„ Wuarzvznx degree of acquiſition of xnow- 
- ledge from experience the longevity of the ante- 


© diuvians might have rendered practicable for any 
pa ticular perſon, it is certain, that the ſhort pe- 
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„ Id to which mens lives are now, and have for 
Ine thouſands of years been limited, does not 
„ mit any individual to lay in any conſiderable 


ock of knowledge. And, if he will know much, 
t- He muſt profit of others, his contemporaries, or 
| of thoſe that went before him, by tradition, or by 
re Miiting. | 9 | 
le HEN cR all arts have been perfeQed by degrees. 
to The experience of one age adds to that of ano- 
d, ther. And if the diſcoveries of our forefathers had 
not been handed down to us by writing or tradi- 
fon, we ſhould be as rude and unlearned as the 
4- moſt barbarous of them were, 
n, SAFTER writing became faſhionable among the 
o- Mitients, the experience, the reaſoning, and diſ- 


d, chveries of one age, were tranſmitted to, and im- 
I, roved on by the next. The inquiſitive became 
to Miigent in peruſing the diſcoveries of former times: 


© uncommon thing for men of parts, to dedicate. 


n Philoſophy became mightily in vogue; and it was 
y their whole time to the contemplation of nature, 


9 

5 iind to place their whole felicity in employing 
h their mental faculties in the inveſtigation 

N As purſuits of this kind are of all others the 
ur Poſt noble, and the moſt ſuited to a rational be- 


g, they ſoon became the moſt honourable. Phi- 
J pſophers were held to be toiſe men, and were cal- 
d ſo tout court; as undoubtedly they held them- 
lves to be, though modeſtly they contented them- 
Elves with the appellation of /overs of wiſdonr 
ly ; and the vanity they had in being very much 
D 4 more 
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more knowing than other people, and in being 

thought by others wiſe, was the chief reward they 
had tor their labour, and contributed not a little 
to run them into the vain opinion, that they were 


in very deed wiſe, and that their ſkill and wiſdom 
could anſwer all;purpoſes. 


In all arts and ſciences, ſo far as the obſerva. 


tions they were poſſeſſed of afforded materials, 
they reaſoned accurately. In morality, and the 


whole ſyſtem: of duties which men owe recipro. 


eally to each other, and which members owe to 
the ſociety whereof they are part, they acquitted 
themſelves well. Brutal appetites and enjoyments 
they ſaw, and reproached the meanneſs of; the 
ſuperior happineſs which the right exerciſe of the 
underſtanding yields, they felt and recommended, 


Reaſon, in contradiſtinction to appetites and paſ. 


ſions, was their ſovereign guide; and felicity was 
to be attained by following its dictates. Social 
and- publick virtues had, according to their no- 
tions, charms ſufficient to make the poſſeſſor of 


them happy, and to. ſecure againſt all wants, pains, 


and diftrefles. | 


Bor, though their ſagacity and attention dif- 
covered and deſcribed the beauty of virtue; though 


they defined with preciſion the limits of ſocial and 


political duty; and though it was the labour of 
their lives, to recommend what was good, and to 


diſſuade from what was evil; yet it unluckily ſo 
happened, that the learning and reaſon which they 


valued themſelves upon never once led them to 
the reflexions for which they were principally in- 
tended, on the excellencies and manifeſt attributes 
of the Author of the creation, on the neceſſarß 
dependence of man upon his favour, and on the 
duty thence reſulting to the Deity. Such reflexions 7 
would have been fit to humble their vanity, and to 
have checked them in the courſe of purſuits, which, 

| though 
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ing ough not openly vitious, yet had nothing of that 
he) . _ 3 that is due to the Deity 
le red with them. 
2 So ſoon as theſe wiſe philoſophers had got that 
om | ntity of knowledge which in their apprehen- 
2 placed them above other men, and had got 
"4 Ito a high opinion of their own reaſon; they no 
ls, Inger employed their parts in attending to and 
the Kwveſtigating the wondrous effects of wiſdom, 
0- iwer, and goodneſs, diſplayed in the fabrick of 
te iis univerſe, in order to raiſe high and honoura- 
ed e ideas of the Almighty, and becoming notions 
1s man's meanneſs, ſhort-ſightedneſs, and depen- 
he dence; but, rejecting ſuch poor-ſpirited reflexions, 
he they took it in their heads to imagine, that the 
d, xwofuſion of wonders in the works of creation was 
intended only for an exerciſe to their underſtand- 
as Ing, to diſcover how, by what mechaniſm, and 
al far what ends ſuch things were brought about. 
hey found out they had not power ſufficient to 
of produce them; but on the all- ſufficiency of their 
„  Teaſon they depended; and therefore to work they 
Pent, to diſcover, and to explain nature. Hence 
1. many co/mogonia's, ſo many ſyſtems for ſhew- 
ho bg how the various phenomena are performed, 
d me ſet out on hypotheſes which time has diſco- 
of red to be abſolutely falſe. Some gave only 
0 words, which had no certain meaning, and there- 
0 ihre explained nothing; but which the philoſo- 
per and his followers were perfectly ſatisfied with. 
o Ind all of them agreed in this, that their reaſon 
as a match for the undertaking ; that is, fit to 
veſtigate and deſcribe all the myſteries of na- 
Pre, and to diſcover and determine all the ways 
* id works of God. = | 
WII this prepoſſeſſion in behalf of the pow- 
s of their reaſon, theſe wiſe Gentlemen under- 
cx to inquire into the nature of God; laying it 
1 = N 
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down as a fixed point, to admit no quality in tha! | 
Being that their reaſon did not affign him; nor 


to allow any action to him, but what they, mal. 
ing uſe of their reaſon and obſervation, could al. 
fign the cauſe and end of. X 
On theſe articles the difference of opinion 
was great. Some held the world to be eternal; 
and the infinite variety and contrivance, to be the 
effect of Nature, eternal alſo: and with thi: 
found, in place of ſenſe, they were ſatisfied. Som 
held the world to be the work of an intelligent Be 
ing: but the number of them was few; and wha 
regard he had to men in the compoſition, the 
did not ſay. Some held that the Deity directe 
events in this world, particularly thoſe that n 
garded nations and ſocieties : others utterly denie 
Providence; and imagined, that every thing w: 
left to the government of Chance. Few philoſ 
phers allowed of a future ſtate of rewards and pu 
niſhments: thoſe that did, thought only of n 


warding publick virtues, and puniſhing vices no- 


ous to ſociety. None of them imagined that Go 
ever minded the inward difpoſition, or heart « 
man, | 

As Epicurus and his followers obſerved, th 
no ſignal puniſhment attended vice in this wor 
they denied Providence; as they could not be 
tisfied that the dead could riſe, they denied a 
ture ſtate ; and, as there was no puniſhment thi 
actually attended vitious actions in this world: 
another, all actions with them were indifferent.“ 
that this ſect, which was numerous, diſcarded ti 
Deity, and made brutes of men. 

Bur it is impoſſible they could have dropt in 


fuch monſtrons abſurdities, if the vain voluptuo. 


courſe, in which they were engaged, had ni 


given a bias to their reaſon; and if they had n al 
made reaſon ſo much the teſt and touchſtone 
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1 an things, as to reject every thing which it could 
"Fame any objection to, if it could not alſo, by 


its own light, diſſolve that objection. AS 
Has they duly attended to the popular apini- 
ons which prevailed in their days, that the gods 


garded the actions of men; that good actions 
ere pleaſing, and evil diſpleaſing to the Deity; 


t ſins, unleſs expiated, were to be puniſhed; 


Id that rewards and puniſhments were to be met 


* % 


. in another ſtate: had they with care eonſi- 


red the eſſential difference between good and 
il actions; the monſtrous abſurdity which at- 


nds the ſuppoſal, that wickedneſs can go unpu- 
"wiſhed, or virtue unrewarded; and the neceſlary 


conſequence from thence, that there muſt be an- 
other time for thoſe rewards and puniſhments,. as 
they do not happen in this life: and had they per- 


mitted themſelves to ſee, without prejudice, the 


wmberleſs obligations, unacknowledged and un- 


"*Feturned, under which man lies to his Creator 


ad Preſerver, and the infinite diſproportion 
here is between our weak ſcanty reaſon and his 


Boundleſs wiſdom; it is impoſfible they could: 


eve fallen into a ſet of ſuch childiſh opinions as 


A ; 


ey maintained. | 
Bor they were too much bewitched with the 
=Ehimerical notions they had of their own excel- 
cy; too fond of the character they had carved 
t for ffiemſelves, after driving, the Deity: from 
Weir thoughts, of being lords of the creation, the 
ief of beings, accountable to none, happy im 
Pemſelves, intitled to gratify every appetite, and 
—WÞbject to no law but that of their own good-will 
iind pleaſure, to ſubmit to the. mortification that 
Peuſt reſult from the diſcovery of their reabſtate.. 
TX he miſery into which folly had plunged human 
=pFature, muſt be a diſagreeable object of contem- 
lation to a vain man who had got himſelf into- 


poſſeſſion 
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pon of the ſeat of God. The neceflity of 
jumiliation, repentance, amendment, interceſ- RF 
ſion, and of a total alteration of views and pur- 


ſuits, was a pill of no eaſy digeſtion, And there- 
fore it is no great wonder, that, though, on the 
firſt publication of the goſpel, the good tidings 
were greedily received by the unlearned, and con- 
ſequently leſs prejudiced, the philoſophers, and 
their ſcholars, the pretended learned men of the 


world, reſiſted it with the greateſt warmth and 5 
bitterneſs. | 


Ir was however lucky, that, though the infi- 


delity of the antient philoſophers was almoſt as 
ſtrong as that of the modern, it was by much leſs 


extenſive ; and therefore leſs miſchievous. Learn- 


ing in thoſe days was confined to a few heads; 


books were ſcarce, and the purchaſe of them coſt ® : 


a great deal of money: every body did not med- ; 


die with philoſophiſing, as they do at preſent; WM 


and, of conſequence, knowledge of the phitoſo- 


hical'kind was only to be met with amongſt phi- 
fafophers who taught, and ſuch of the hearers as 
had leiſure, genius, and books, to enable them 
to proſecute their ſtudies. The herd of the peo- 
le remained ignorant and undebauched ; and the e 
Ebrittian doctrine, which took root amongſt them, 
when it called in unprejudiced reaſon, and learn- 
ing, to aſſiſt it, proved at laſt too ſtrong for the 


few fantaſtick proud philoſophers. I 
Tnus was infidelity, that is, in theory and 


opinion, baniſhed from the Chriſtian world, till . 
of late, that a falſe opinion has prevailed, that, ſ 
with the reſtoration of learning, the knowledge of Mm 
mankind has enlarged itſelf infinitely; that this is 
the effect of genius and reaſon ; and that, making WD 


a proper uſe of this reafon, every thing that is, or 


appears to be myſterious in nature, may to a cer- 


dainty, at leaſt to a very high degree of 5 
: | ity, 
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8 , be diſcovered. And this falſe opinion has 


ortunately become ſo prevalent and extenſive, 
Mat, except amongſt the meaner and the leſs con- 


"F part of mankind, it is not eaſy to meet with 
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one that is not tainted with it. 

ts miſchief is however by no means to be 
Harged upon learning, but on the weakneſs and 
Fejudices of mankind ; who, conceiving too high 
opinion of the powers of their own underſtand- 
g, preſume to meaſure every thing, divine as 
"XS well as human, by it. For, when firſt the 
Ppbverſion of the Greek empire drove learned 
hen, with their books, into the Weſt, which fell 
with the time of the invention of printing, 
—Whereby knowledge was circulated, and could be 
"ome at much cheaper, and with leſs labour, than 
ZÞrmerly, great numbers of men of genius applied 
Phemſelves to ſtudy, and in a trifle of time acquir- 
i ſo much knowledge, as diſpoſed them to throw 
r the yoke, as well as the abſurdities of the 
*@urch of Rome; which would have had a tho- 
Tough effect, but for the paſſions and intereſts of 
Alfiſh princes. But, in this attack on the reign- 
g church, infidelity had no ſort of hand. Learn- 
Ds had warmed the Piety, as well as it improved 


* * * 


ie knowledge of the reformers: a thorough ex- 
. pnination of the Scriptures, of hiſtory, and of 
e itiquity, independent of the tradition of the 

urch, ſecured and defined their faith: and piety 
| * thoſe days was the companion of knowledge and 
| Earning; as it muſt ever continue to be, where 
 =' * and learning are lodged in ſober 
f =. ainds. | 


XX THe quick and eafy conveyance of knowledge 
the preſs ſoon produced in all ſoils ſwarms. of 
en of real or pretended learning. Curioſity, 
genius, or the faſhion, (for it was the mode then 
ſtudy), filled Europe with men of letters. Sci. 
| enceg 
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ences of all forts were purſued by people of aj 
countries, as their taſtes ſeverally led them; al 
their antient learning was expoſed to view; in 
theology, the progreſs juſt deſcribed was made; 
the Roman law was ſtudied, and taught with great 
accuracy; the Greek and Roman oratory and poe- 
try became the ſtandards of performances of tha 
kind; the Greek, particularly Ariſtotle's philoſo. 
phy, reigned in the ſchools; Hippocrates, Galen, 
Celſus, Ec. gave lights to phyſicians which they 
had not before; and the works of the ancien 
aſtronomers and mathematicians which remain, 
revived. thoſe ſtudies ;- in which, by the aſſiduou 
application of ingenious men, very great progrel 
has been made. 

IT muſt be owned, that, in atmoeſt every brand 
of learning, knowledge has been carried to 
higher pitch, ſince the revival of learning, tha 
it appears to have been by the antients, from th: 
remains of their works that have come to ov 
hands. But that is not to be aſcribed to the ſ. 
periority of genius of the moderns ; ſince the tru 
cauſe of it can eaſily be affigned, i. e. That mu 
titudes are at work on the ſame ſubject; and th! 
the preſs affords ſo quick a conveyance of the-. 
conceptions and obſervations to each other, thi. 
they are thereby vaſtly aided in their lucubration 7 
Beſides that many accidental diſcoveries, by me 
not always of the brighteſt parts, have giv 
hints, and ftruck out lights to the ingenio 
which have led to conſiderable improvements, a 
have baniſhed many falſe ſyſtems. | 

ACCIDENT gave birth to the invention of telt 
ſcopes, and of microſcopes; and yet to the firſt! 
owing the confirmation of the Copernican, and hy 
ruin of the Ptolemean ſyſtem ; and to the ſecond; 77 
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give! g. and laid open to the comprehenſion. of the 
eaneſt capacity; the phyſical cauſes of the eb- 
5, u ing and flowing of the fea, of magnetiſm, of the 
rmation of metals, and of all the other ſeeming 
f tele yſteries of nature, were aſſigned; and, to the 
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| Bn to. view of numberleſs tribes of animals, hi- 
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Merto hid from mortal ſight. Accident gave birth 
the invention of gun- powder, and of the air- 


and experiments made on theſe have diſ- 
2 many unknown properties of the air. Expe- 


Meents, to which men have been led by accidents, 


ve made furprifing diſcoveries in chymiſtry, and 
many parts of natural philofophy, to the great 
mprovement of phyſick, and other branches of 
Weful knowledge. And the accidental diſcovery 
& the We/t-Indies, and the intercourſe by trade 
With it, and with the Eaft- Indies, have brought 
numbers of particulars to light, to which the an- 


Hents were utter ſtrangers, 


Poss Es xp of the learning of the antients, with 
the vaſt addition of later diſcoveries, it is not to 
be wondered at, if the moderns exceeded the an- 


"tents as much in vanity, and the good opinion 


they entertained of their own capacity, as they did 


"Im knowledge. Hence they employed, with great 


Induſtry, their time and their talents in ſearches 
aſter the ſecrets of nature, and in diſcovering and 
aligning the phyſical cauſes of the effects that ſhine 

wrth in the univerſe. Deſcartes's new Coſmogonia 


Fat Ariſtotle's, and all the other antient ſyſtems, 


t of the ſchools. The artifice employed by the 
tiom 


me rection, and the preſervation of it, was deſcrib- 


reeator, in the formation of the univerſe, in the 


. 


nviction of the inventers, and of almoſt all Eu- 


oe, for about half a century, nothing was want- 
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but the application of the principles, to account 
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every phenomenon, how ſurpriſing ſoever, that 
ould at any time make its appearance. 


WHILST 
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 WaairsT the world was drunk with this con- 
ceit, no marvel they ſhould entertain a very high! 
If his power was 


opinion of the ſagacity of man. 
not to be compared with that of the Omnipotent, 


et his wiſdom and knowledge did not ſeem to 
A well- 7? 
inſtructed and well convinced Carteſian would not 
think himſelf hard put to it by the queſtions about 
the formation of natural things which the Al- 
mighty put to Fob, to humble his pride, and to- 


Ul far ſhort of that of the Omniſcient. 


convince him, that he was not a competent judge 


of the ways and views of God. And thence it | 


naturally followed, that they looked down, with 


ſome contempt, upon ſuch parts of the Scripture Þ 


as appeared to them unphiloſophical, entertained 
a poor opinion of the writers of them, and laughed 


at the ſimplicity of ſerious Chriſtians, who be- 


lieved ſeveral articles, in matters of religion, 
which thoſe wiſe men could not account for fo 
well, as they could for the formation of the uni- 
verſe, and the various pher.omena of nature. 

To this way of thinking their maſter's firſt 
principle led them. Quicquid clare & diftin&!? 
percipio, eſt verum, was the foundation on which 
he built, and a good one. He ſurely run no riſk 
in admitting whatever was founded on it. In all 
the parts of mathematicks, in which he excelled, 
the converting the propoſition, and admitting no- 
thing to be true but what one clearly perceives to 
be fo, is the rule which has guided ſuch as fol- 
lowed it to that degree of certainty which has di- 
ftinguiſhed thoſe ſciences from all others. The 
obje& of them admits of the application of the 
rule. Lines, angles, numbers, the creatures of 
man's imagination, defined by him, and receiving 
their nature from that definition, he may clearly 
conceive all the properties of; and is in the right 
to deny to any line, angle, or number, what he 
| does 
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a boes not clearly perceive to belong to it. But, if 
*X he carries this rule to other ſciences, where the 
© diſcovery of truth depends upon a different ſpecies 
of evidence: if he applies it to the works or ways 
L X of the Moſt High, which his knowledge does not 
reach to, as it does to the properties of lines and 
numbers, beings of his own creation; and of 
vuhich he cannot poſſibly know any thing but what 
he gathers from conjecture, founded on the ap- 
pearances in nature, or from what the Deity may 
have been pleaſed to reveal; monſtrous miſtakes- 
may, and muſt grow. A thouſand improbable, 
nay almoſt inconceivable things, in natural philo- 
ſophy, are true. The teſtimony of the ſenſes con- 
futes all objections from improbability, or incon- 
ceivability, if one may uſe the expreſſion; and 
7 credible evidence ſhort of that of ſeeing or feeling, 
from unſuſpected witneſſes, creates that certainty 
on which men may ſafely depend and act. And, 
if it has pleaſed the Almighty: to diſcover to man- 
kind any thing relating to himſeff or to his ways, 
it is but of little conſequence, whether that falls 
in with the philoſophers notions or conceptions; 
and the only ſenſible queſtion can be, Whether 
k there is ſufficient evidence that in fact ſuch things 
11 {© were revealed ? 
i, © NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe obvious reflexions, 
). © Monſ. Deſcartes and his followers, and the other 
o ſects of philoſophers who have ſucceeded him, not 
content with world-making, have proceeded to 
;. © god-making. They have preſumed to define him, 
je bis attributes, and powers; nay, they have de- 
e termined what he is and muſt be, and what he is 
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of not and cannot be, with ſuch preciſion and cer- 
8 tainty, that, if any thing, ſaid to be revealed by 
ly bimſelf, does not conform directly to the charac- 


ter and qualities they have given this god, they 
; | ſtraightway- 
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ſtraightway conteſt, and, right or wrong, reje& M# 
the evidence for ſuch revelation. | 
| DESCARTES*s romance kept entire poſſeſſion FX 
of men's belief for full fifty years. If ſome croſs {Kyi 
experiment ſhocked it in fome particular, the ſy- 
ſtem was pieced up and mended by his followers, 7 
and accommodated to the new- diſcovered phæno- Ri 
mena ; till at laſt the tide of contrary obſervations | 
and experiments was too ſtrong to be reſiſted. | Il 
All the invention of his countrymen the French, 
could not prop the theory that experiment de- 
monſtrated to be falſe: and what was worſt of all | 
for France, it was cruſhed under the weight of Yen 
another theory, built on the diſcoveries of Sir | i 
Jaac Newton, an Engliſhman. | | 1 
Tux ſagacity of Sir Jaac was admired by all, 
and adored 7 his countrymen. His genius puſh- | im 
ed him to diſcoveries in the moſt abftruſe parts of 
the mathematicks, that have cauſed the aſtoniſh- FI 
ment of the learned; and at the ſame time, from 
accurate obſervations made on nature, he has gi- 
ven hints, which, though by him flung ovt in the 
form of queries only, his countrymen have con- 
verted into ſo many certain propoſitions; and 
upon them have founded what they pretended to 
be a complete theory or ſyſtem, which future ex- 
pens and diſcovery muſt try the ſolidity of. Hi 
t it muſt be owned Sir Haac's modeſty was Ni 
much greater than that of his followers, not only 
in the title he gave to his notions, but in the re- Ki 
ſpe& with which, notwithſtanding his vaſt genius 
and ſuperior knowledge, he treated the Deity and in 
the Scriptures. "Di 
Ir is truly amazing, that the ſeries of blunders Hi 
which the moſt exalted geniuſes who applied them- 
ſelves to ſyſtem-making have by late diſcoveries 
been found to have dropt into, one after another, e 
has not cured the philoſophers of our time * my - 
igh 
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High conceit they have entertained of the compaſs 
nd all-ſfofficiency of the human underſtanding, 
nd of the madneſs of the undertaking, to trace, 
Svith the organs which we have got, the hidden 
*Fronders of the material creation; eſpecially ſince 
"She more light we gain into natural things by ac- 
"Fidental diſcoveries, the thicker the difficulties 


pour themſelves on us, and the more inexplicable 
|, | Jheſe myſteries appear to be. 
„ XZ ABovuT the beginning of the laſt century, na- 
gqural philoſophers had nothing to exerciſe their ta- 
Il Rents on, but ſuch phenomena as fell within their 
ff | Fenſes, unaided by inſtruments, and ſuch obſerva- 
ir | ions as were without very great care or 7 
made accidentally on ſuch things as gave ſurpriſe 


1, n account of their ſingularity, But, ſince that 
h- © ime, the microſcope has unveiled a ſort of new 
of | Freation, at leaſt a very remarkable part of it, 
h- fill then unknown; the teleſcope has diſcovered 
m ew worlds in the ſkies; and improvements in 


i- Mathematicks and aſtronomy have ſhewed the ſize 
he ind diſtance of thoſe worlds. The inconceivable 
n- © Minuteneſs of the microſcopick animals, of the 


nd Parts whereof they are compoſed, of their juices 
to ind nutriment, and the delicacy of the artifice 
ex- hat has produced and ſupports them, ftrikes the 
of, hind with as ſtrong a ſenſe of the plenitude of 
vas kill and power of the Creator, as the grandeur 
nly ind magnificence of the new diſcoveries in the 
re- Fies does of his immenſity ; and both are equally 
nus It to give to man the moſt humbling view of. his 
and Fawn knowledge and penetration, as well as of 
Mis power, when compared with thoſe of the Al- 
ders mighty. 
em- Tux air-pump, experiments made therein, 
ries nd others to which theſe gave riſe, have diſco- 
her, {cred many properties of the air, heretofore un- 
the nown, which ſhew the admirable ſagacity of that 
high WR Being, 
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Being, by whoſe aſtoniſhing contrivance that 
fluid is ſo adjuſted and tempered, as in effect to 
ſupport the animal as well as the vegetable world, F 
and to maintain this part of the creation in the 
condition in which it is. 2. 
CHYMISTRY, purſued withattention, has diſcover. F? 
ed many effects of fire, and of mixtures, and general! 
properties in metals, minerals, and other bodies, 
that give daily ſurpriſe; Anatomy has to a certain I 
pitch laid open the aſtoniſhing artifice of the Crea- Þ7 
tor, in the texture of the body of man, as well 
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as of other animals; a priſm in Sir [/aac Neroton's : 
hand has diſcloſed many qualities in light, which! b 
never had entered into the heart of man to think o 
of; and ſome accidental experiments in Elear- te 
city have preſented to the ſenſes appearances which h 
ſhew that there are ſome powers and properties in k. 
mat ter not hitherto dreamed of, and which no ab 
theory as yet hatched can account for. ae 


'THE natural effect of thoſe diſcoveries upon m 
minds rightly diſpoſed ought to be, to mortify tu 
ſelf-conceit, and to exalt our idea of the infinite 
power and perfection of the Creator; ſince, the 
greater progreſs we make in diſcovering, the more 
wonders of contrivance, wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs we meet with, which though our reaſon 
can ſometimes ſee-the end of, it is too ſcanty to 
trace the mechanical cauſe of; and for that mult 
reſort to the will and pleaſure of the Deity, unleſs 
we will be ſo abſurd as to ſay, that nature, with- 
out any meaning or contrivance, has beſtowed 
thoſe properties and powers upon certain parcels 
of matter. | 

THrarT denſe bodes gravitate in proportion to 
their maſs, and that projected bodies continue in 
motion until obſtructed, are appearances ſo com- 
mon, that no one is ſurpriſed with the obſerva- 
tion; and the crowd do not trouble their head in 

inquiring 
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inquiring after the cauſes. But it is not ſo with 
me clear-fighted philoſophers. They muſt puzzle 
FS their brains with aſſigning the mechanical cauſes 
for thoſe effects; and, when they have done their 
ebeſt, they muſt confeſs their ignorance, or riſk 
error, by averring that there is no mechanical 


—cauſe; and that the effect depends on a law of 
nature, which thoſe who are diſpoſed to be civil 
„ to the Deity ſay, flows from the mere will of the 
n Deity. 3 

IN the ſame way, every man living is ſenſible 
of the intimate connexion between the ſoul and 


the body; he feels the ſenſation raifed in the one 
by the action of the other, and knows the ready 


ik obedience which ſuch parts of the body as are in- 
'- ¶ tended for action yield to the will of the ſoul : but 
ch how the one acts upon the other, is not only not 
in] known, but, one may venture to ſay, not know- 
able or conceivable by us, until we acquire ſome 


degree of knowledge of what we are at preſent 
on mere ſtrangers to, the nature of Soul, and the na- 
ify ture of Body. 
ute A body fit to reflect light and colours, when 
the placed in light, not only returns the rays of light 
ore that fall upon it, to the luminous body that en- 
lightened it, but ſends the picture of itſelf quite 
ſon round the hemiſphere in all directions, and to 
to every point: placing a thouſand, a million of ſuch 
uſt bodies near one another, each performs the ſame 
leſs operation; the rays of light and colours come in- 
© ſtantaneouſly to the ſpectator's eye from each, 
wed without being diſturbed or diverted in the paſſage 
by the numberleſs rays returned, in different and 
contrary directions, by the other contiguous 
bodies. That the Being who contrived this me- 
chaniſm, and created the machine, can explain 
it, and can give us capacity to comprehend it, is 
not to be doubted; but until it ſhall be his good 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure to do ſo, all we have to do is, to admire 
his power and ſkill, and thankfully to acknowledge 
the bleſſing he hes beſtowed upon us by this aſty. 
niſhing machinery. 
Way then, what has man got by the numerou | 
experiments and diſcoveries of later years? Why FRY | 
ſurely, a more accurate and certain knowledge 
of many pbænomena of nature, of many of the 1 
works of God, than the antients had, and iÞY « 
more diſtin& view of the ends and uſes of mam t 
pieces and parts of the creation than men wer? 
formerly poſſeſſed of: diſcoveries fit to raiſe the | 
moſt high and honourable notions of the Creator, 6 
and of his goodneſs to his creatures; and to con- F h 
vince man of his ſhort-ſightedneſs, dependence] e 
and duty, 2 d 
Bur has man made this improvement of tho n 
diſcoveries? Nothing leſs! He makes a pompou t 
muſter to his own vain mind of his knowledge;Þ fr 
he looks upon it as his property, acquired by bi v 
own ingenuity and induſtry ; he prides himſelf u in 
his ſagacity, and hopes by its aſſiſtance to be ſtiſ p! 
richer in wiſdom; and he feels ſo much pleaſun] 
in the purſuit of more knowledge, and takes (o 
much joy upon every trifling diſcovery which add 
to his ſtore, that he cannot think with patience 
on the evidence which his increaſe in knowledge 
gives of his real ignorance and weakneſs, nor off 
the infinite perfection and goodneſs of the Deity 
which that knowledge demonſtrates. Such te ; 
flexions would ſhock his vanity; would convince 
him he had paſſed his life unprofitably; and mig u : 
determine him to quit his beloved courſe of chief b 
ſophizing, or other courſes ſtill more fooliſh : oF J<c 
elſe to perſiſt in them, under a load of anxiouſ 
doubts which might pall the taſte of his enjoy 
ments. ö 
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Hz muſt be a ftranger to the exerciſe of the 


rational faculty, who does not know, that the 
purſuit of knowledge in any ſcience is attended with 


very ſenſible pleaſure; or who doubts, that a phi- 
loſopher, if bleſſed with health, and means, and 
temperance, may reaſonably propoſe to drive on 
in the career of life, till nature decay, with as 
much ſatisfaQtion as any man who does not confi- 


the caſe, ſuppoſing a philoſopher engaged in this 


pleaſurable courſe, it is not to be imagined, that 
he would quit it willingly, or liſten, without 
ſome reluctance, to doctrines that ſhould make 
him uneaſy in it. With ſuch prejudice does almoft 
every philoſopher of our days attend to what he 


nature proclaims, of the duties which men owe to 


wards and puniſhments; and is therefore fertile 


ple's believing theſe truths. 


AnD what puts our age in a much more lamen- 


table caſe than thoſe that were before it is, that, 


whereas the number of philoſophers formerly was 
but very ſmall, the number of pretended philo- * 


ſophers is now immenſely great; and, whereas 
books and learning were then in a few hands, at 
2 preſent almoſt every body can read. The preſs 
tel circulates books very cheap; philoſophers from 
vine opinion, and wits for bread, publiſh Atheiſm z 
mich] and the half-learned and vitious read. With theſe 
philo-Þ 
h: of 


1xiou 
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the authority of the learned, as well as the ob- 


jections againſt doctrines which men's vices may 
induce them to wiſh not to be true, go far; and 
thoſe of inferior learning or rank are glad to fol- 
low the opinions, as well as the vices, of their 
betters: ſo that a man that truly fears God, is at 


this 
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this day almoſt as great a curioſity as an Atheiſt f 


heretofore. 1 
WHAT makes the truth of thoſe reflexions the It! 
more ſenſible, is, that, though thoſe philoſpher; Mt! 
called Freetbinters controvert the duties owing to n 
the Deity, and dream of no puniſhment attendant Fl 
on the neglect; yet they all pretend to be, and Fc 
generally are ſenſible of the ſocial duties, and e 
act up to them better than others do who in“ 
other reſpects think more juſtly than they. And P. 
this comes from the moral ſenſe in them; which! 
they rather encourage than ſtifle on that article, 
from the vanity of having the good opinion and! Ih- 
approbation of mankind, which they court; and] ple 
from this conſideration, that it is no obſtruction | Fr: 
to their purſuits. Whereas, brought up with fav 
doubts of the very exiſtence of the Deity ; ripen- © fi 
ing into years, under a total negle& of all duties: Tic 
that may be owing to him; immerged in purſuits ] ge 
and courſes, whereof the objects are pretty much] h. 
incompatible with thoſe duties; and conſcious, Þ 
that ſuch duties neglected, if there is any real ob- 
ligation to them, muſt be highly offenſive to the 
Deity, and attended with certain puniſhment ; it. 
is natural for them to wiſh they have made no 
-miſtake in that article, and that they may not be 
Found debtors to the divine juſtice. And it im- 
ports them very much, in refpe& to the future] 
quiet and tranquillity of their lives, if they reſolve Þ 
to purſue the pleaſures wherein they are engaged, 
to convince themſelves, if they can, that all ap- 
prehenſions of danger from neglect of duties to 
the Deity are but vain terrors the device of prieſts, | 
or the dreams of melancholy men. 4 
Burr, if there be ſuch a thing as an intelligent 
Being, that has employed and diſplayed infinite 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, in the creation of 
this univerſe; that has with ſtupendous. e * 
W | | ſtore 
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aored this globe with every thing neceſſary, not 
oaly for the ſupport, but for the felicity of man; 
that on all his works has ſtamped characters of 
, the infinite perfections and overflowing goodneſs 
pf the Author; that has given to man, and to him 
lone of all the viſible creation, that ſhare of his 
1 EFoodneſs, eyes to be entertained with the magni- 

Wicence, the beauty, the harmony, and the order 


d b B 
a pf the univerſe; to ſee the perfection of the 


4 | Treator in his works; and to diſcover the infinite 
þ © @bligations he lies under to, and the dependence 
e pe has on the goodneſs of his beneficent Maker ; 
1d | Jhat has ſo moulded his heart and ſpirit, as to make 
1d | Pleaſure attendant on admiration, and love and 
on | Fratitude the neceſſary companions of the ſenſe of 
ith | Favours received; and that has joined to the idea 
n- | bf ingratitude the ſenſation of horror; and tg con- 
ie: Kciouſneſs of gratitude, an inward ſatisfaction, that 
nitz! ven adds to the reliſh of the favour received: 
1ch Phat could be the view of the Creator in beſtow- 


us, g' thoſe eyes, and that diſpoſition of heart and 
ob- Pirit? Was he, or was he not to be diſcovered, 
the admired, adored, loved, and reverenced ; or was 
. it indifferent to that perfect and beneficent Being, 
no] Fhich way his creature employed his eyes, or dil- 
t be] oſed of his heart? And, on the other hand, how 
im- roſs muſt be the folly and guilt of man, who, 
Piſemploying his eyes, and miſapplying his heart, 
Ins refuſed to ſee the perfection of God in his 
Forks; and, in place of acknowledging with gra- 
Aude his obligation and dependence, chuſes to be 
es to debted to nothing but what he calls Nature and 
jeſts, Mance, ſubſtituted by him in the room of God; 


d beſtows his heart upon vanity, upon the crea- 


igent re in place of the Creator? 


Enite Ir neglects and breaches of the ſocial and mo- 


on afl duties are criminal even in the eyes of Free- 
-tifice Minkers, what muſt be the guilt of neglecting the 


ſtored E only 
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only duty, properly ſpeaking, to God, of deny 
ing him the only return which he expects, becauſ h 
it is the only return he has qualified us to make, 4 
reverence, love, and gratitude ? Ingratitude 01 
men is marked with the blackeſt ſtain ; what mu e 
then that vice be when it has for its object the 1 
ſource of all goodneſs? and what chance is then g 
that it ſhall paſs unpuniſhed ? It is aſtoniſhing, JR 1 
that men who juſtly look with ſuch horror and de h 
teſtation on murder and parricide, ſhould think 0. 
cooly on the abnegation of the Deity ; which de b. 
nying him his tribute of reverence and gratitude n te 


But the inſtances of puniſhment which the mag. ti. 
ſtrate, for the preſervation of the ſociety, inffict je 
help to keep up the idea of horror that attends th fo 
firſt ; and the forbearance of vengeance in the lau g: 
ter is: by weak pretenders to reaſon made an arg m 
ment to conclude, that no offence is given. ce 


IT is a ſtrange imagination, to admit, tha v. 
men are formed with ideas of right and wrong! di. 
with a ſenſe of duty and the contrary, and wit th 
full phyſical liberty to act as they ſhall beſt like; au an 
yet to maintain, that it is abſolutely indifferent v or 
the Deity, who gave them that rule of condud ere 
whether they conform to or tranſgreſs it, whethe ,, 
they do right or wrong; and, conſequently, th 
it is indifferent to them, if they eſcape puniſh 
ment from their fellow- creatures, whether th 
have or have not conformed themſelves to the ru 
of their Creator and Sovereign Lord. Fc 

Tae excellency of the body, the capacity d 
the underſtanding, the extent of the knowledge ot 
the moſt perfe& of the human ſpecies, cannot 
poſſibly make any.impreſſion on the Deity, oth 
than the general complacency that reſults fron 
the ſurvey of his works, and ſeeing that they at 
good, What a poor figure muſt the parts, the fit! 
gacity and the knowledge of „ — : 

| — Mein 
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Navten make in the eye of the Omniſcient? And 


== how few NVerotons can mankind boaſt of? Theſe 
are therefore not the qualities that claim the 
Peity's regard. But, if a rational creature, how- 
ever limited in underſtanding, or imperfect in 
body, ſhall have his heart and ſpirit right diſpoſed; 
mall ſee, and, in all his thoughts and actions, ac- 
knowledge his dependence on the God that made 
him; ſhall maintain in his heart a grateful ſenſe 
of the numberleſs obligations he lies under to that 
wbountiful Being, and ſhall be thoroughly diſpoſed 
to make the Vill of that Being the rule of his ac- 
tons, during the whole courſe of his life; regard- 
$ leſs of the pleaſures and ſenſual enjoyment which 
following this rule may deprive him of, and of the 
* dangers and inconveniencies to which purſuing it 
may expoſe him; in full confidence, that the fiy- 
cerity of his heart will be acceptable to, and re- 
warded by the Creator, who endued it with ſuch 
2 diſpoſitions : we mult neceſſarily conclude, either 
that the Omniſcient does not know the diſpoſitions 
and inward actings of the ſpirits of all his creatures, 
Jor that the grateful and dutiful heart of ſuch a 
creature is pleaſing and agreeable to him. 


Tuus the objects of the complacence of the 


Almighty amongſt the children of men may be as 
numerous as the individuals of the ſpecies. He 
has given to very few thoſe diſtinguiſhing parts that 
£ provoke the eſteem even of their fellow- creatures; 
but he has given to all hearts ſuſceptible of reve- 
7 rence, gratitude, and love; and they have no 
more to do, but to employ thoſe diſpoſitions to- 
22 wards the proper object, to entitle themſelves to 
the continuation of his goodneſs and good- will for 
them. It is remarkable, that the only thing which 
Cod claims of man in ſcripture is the heart; and, 
it is remarkable alſo, that poſſeſſion of the heart 
Jof any of our own, or even of the brute ſpecies, 
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is what ſecures our affection in return. Perſua. 2 
ſion of the friendſhip or love of any of our fel. WR 
low-creatures determines us to ſentiments of the I! 
like kind for them; and we cannot help, when? 
a dog, a cat, or any other familiar creature ſhew; 2 
marks of any particular reſpect or fondneſs for us, 
to have pleaſure in that fondneſs, and to cheriſh f 
the creature in return. Now, though to limit e 
the ſovereign and ſelf-exiſtent Mind, by ſuppoſing f 
that it has juſt ſuch qualities and modifications a |? tl 
ours, would be raſh: yet it would be raſh alſo to b 
. aſſert, that there are not in it qualities and dil. e 
_ Poſitions ſimilar to ſuch as are praiſe-worthy and t 
commendable in our own. Nay, the contrary e 
muſt be admitted by all who believe the ſcrip- #7 tl 
- tures; which aſſure, that God made man after hi tl 
.own image, and in every page declare his diſlike 5 1 
. of ſin, and regard for piety. 10 
Bur here lies the misfortune: This claim of n 
the Creator to the hearts of his creatures cannot b 


be complied with; becauſe they have already di- b 
poſed of their hearts in another way. Luſts and tl 
follies of very different kinds have got poſſeſſion th 
of their ſpirits, and the gratification of thoſe 1 th 
the object of their purſuit. Multitudes follow the * 
direction of the temperature of their body, and th 
are ſlaves to the appetites that prevail in them; 4 
which chain them w the oar they tug at, by the el 
immediate pleaſure they taſte in obeying the cal 
of thoſe appetites; whilſt the very enjoyment af 
what they are ſo fond of, deſtroys the appetite, 
pulls on diſeaſes and peeviſhneſs, with early old 
age and decay; which muſt be attended with re- 
morſe and horror, if they do not carefully lock 
out from their thoughts all ideas of futurity, and 
of what ought to have been the object of their IF 
Fr | pe To talk to ſuch men of duty, whether 


the career of their enjoyments, or when the) 
| Ale 
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are no longer capable of enjoying what their 
ſoul took delight in, is to preach to the deaf, at 

© leaſt to ſuch as will undoubtedly ſtop their ears 
J againſt ſounds that muſt be ſo grating and diſ- 
EZ agreeable. 


AND, on the other hand, great numbers, who, 


from their conſtitution, education, or other cir- 
cumſtances, have eſcaped the inchantments of 
27 ſenſual pleaſures, and have reliſhed the delight 
that attends the exerciſe of their mental faculties, . 

by much the moſt ſubſtantial, manly, and laſting 
2 enjoyment of the two, ſee, with regret and con- 

* tempt, the brutiſh folly in which their fellow- 
creatures are engaged. They pity and deſpiſe 
* thoſe groveling mean ſouls, who never once taſted 
the refined ſatisfactoin that reſults from employ- 

ing the rational powers in the acquiſition of know- 
> ledge, and the diſcovery of truth. And by how 
much ſoever the ſoul exceeds in excellency the 
body, by ſo much they look upon themſelves to 
be better and happier than their brethren. In. 
this they glory, in this they are really happy. In 
their own opinion they are wiſe, and they hope 
they are ſo in the opinion of all others. On the 
vanity that reſults from ſuch an empty conceit 
they feed. They are glad to be thought wiſer 
and better than they truly are. To gain the 
eſtimation of their acquaintance, they are charla- 
tans in ſcience, and hypocrites in conduct. The 
natural defire of approbation, born with them, 
they have transferred from God to their fellow 


| creatures. The applauſe of men, deſerved or 


undeſerved, blows up their pride. On that, and 


on their imagined knowledge, they value them» 


ſelves: and can have no idea of any ſtate for which 


they would exchange their own, except one in 


| which they might be more knowing or more 


eſteemed. 
E 3 IN 
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In the whole courſe of the lives of ſuch men, is 


the true direction of the heart was never once po 
minded. Senſual enjoyment it might not have th 
for its object, but it had the Creator leſs; and de 
knowledge, with the reputation of knowledge, it th 
ardently breathed after and exulted in. To bring be 
ſuch men to a fixed belief, that the boaſted acqu- or 
ſition of their lives was no more than vanity, and fa 
vexation of ſpirit; that death muſt deliver them w. 


over to judgment, for the abuſe of thoſe noble Iu 


- talents which their Maker had beſtowed on them; be 
and that there is no way to eſcape puniſhment, be 
but by baniſhing thoſe vanities from their heart, I re 
and yielding it entirely to the God that framed it, th 
would be no eaſy ſpot of work: every power of ac 


their mind would be employed in defence of the ſo 
idol they had earved for themſelves. If religion ol 
had preſcribed enly prayers, penances, building tc 
of churches, or any other tranſient act, its lan- 
guage might have been liſtened to: but, as it will 

be ſatisfied with nothing lefs than the beart, | it 


which is already beſtowed, no wonder philoſophers Ac 
are deaf © al 
To reſiſt the evidence that pours in upon them, © d 


from nature, from revelation, from all quarters, Þ c 
in behalf of religion; and to ſtifle the appre- f 0 
henſions which -it muſt naturally beget, they call 
in to their aſſiſtance that boaſted Reaſon which 
_ qualifies them to judge of God, and of all his 
works and ways. Him and them they try by that 
infallible touchſtone; and, if ought is propoſed to 
be believed of either, which they cannot diſtinct- 7 
ly comprehend the manner or cauſe of, the pro- c 
poſition is immediately rejected, as abſurd and im- 
poſſible; or, if any difficulty or objection occur to 
their imagination which cannot inſtantly be diſ- 
ſolved, the validity of the objection is ſtraightway I 
allowed, and the propoſition to which it relates a 

| A 1s 
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Is condemned. But this is not all. If the pro- 
poſition condemned has revelation for its ſupport, 
the whole of revelation, together with the evi- 
EZ dence for it, are damned by the lump; becauſe 
that cannot be the declaration of God, but mult 
© be a palpable forgery, which aſſerts any falſhood, 
or, what is juſt the ſame, any thing that does not 
fall in with the notions of the learned and the 

wiſe. | 

Ius, becauſe Freethinkers cannot conceive 
bow a ſpirit can exiſt without a body, or how a 
body diffolved into duſt, and diſſipated, can be 
=> reſuſcitated, they doubt of a ſuture ſtate, and deny 
the reſurrection; though theſe very wiſe men muſt 
admit, they have no adequate conception of the 
7 ſoul, or of its manner of exiſtence or acting, or 
of the way in which it and the body were brought 
| i together. 

Is like manner, what is called the byp2/latical 
union in Chriſt, is rejected, becauſe the manner of 
| it cannot be comprehended by men; who muſt 
admit the union between ſoul and body in man, 
and muſt at the ſame time eonfeſs, they neither 


l 


ee as can + YW' r I ' vF WW 


„do, nor can, whilſt they remain in their preſent 
© condition, conceive how the one operates on the 
- © other, 

Tas dodatrine of the Trinity ſhares the ſame 
1 fate; and with ſome more ſhew of reaſon; as, 
s IF beſides the difficulty of comprehending the B 
t and the wherefore, in that doctrine, as commonly 
> I exprelled, there is ſome appearance of contra- 
- © diction in the terms, which makes it difficult ta 


- I conceive what is meant to be believed. But this 
- © appearance of contradiction is owing, not to the 
ö 7 revelation from which the knowledge of that 
- A hiſtory is derived, but to the vanity and folly of 
the doQtors of the church; who, puffed up, even 
as the Freethinkers, with too good an opinion of 
s E 4 their 
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their own parts, would take upon them to define 
what revelation does not; and to coin terms not 
made uſe of in Scripture, to expreſs their imper. 
fe& conceptions. The words Trinity, and Per. 
ſon, or Hypoſtaſis, are terms not to be met with 
in the ſacred book : and yet to thoſe terms, and 
the application of them, the revolt againſt the 
doctrine is chiefly owing. 

War the Scripture acquaints us with, is this, 
and no more: That what it characteriſes the Fa- 
THER, the avenger of wrong, and rewarder of 
right, is GOD; that what it characteriſes the 
SON, the WosrD, the Creator of the world, the 
Redeemer of mankind, ſent for that purpoſe by 
the Father, is GOD; that the HoLy SeirirT, 
the correſpondent with, and Comforter of the 
ſpirits of men, is GOD; and that nevertheleſs 
the Derry, the sSELF-ExXISTENT BEING, is 
but ONE, That theſe matters are fo, the Scrip- 
ture expreſsly declares; and the manner in which 
it expreſſes the laſt propoſition, , Deut. vi. 4. is 
worth attending to. Our tranſlators render it, 
Hear, O Iſrael, the LORD our GOD is one 
LORD. The original ſays FEHOYL 4H our 
Gods is one SEL F-EXISTENT BEING ; for 
ſo the word tranſlated Lord ſignifies. Now, what 
3s there in our knowledge, in our conceptions, or 
reaſon, that can qualify us to determine the modus 
of the exiſtence, or of the action of the inviſible 
Deity? That we have no ſort of idea of the ſub- 
ſtance of that ſoul which acts in us, or of the 
manner of its exiſtence or actions, is an agreed 
point: what impudence then muſt it be in us, to 
pretend to determine, from our conceptions, or 
rather inability to conceive, the condition, or 
manner of exiftence and acting of the ſupreme 
Being, the leaſt of whoſe works are in very deed 
beyond our comprehenſion? 

THE 
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5 ſhould have had no diſtinct conception of what the 
Scripture repreſents concerning the Deity, But 


75 
E 5 . . 
= nary creation as has been mentioned, the Scrip- 
ture- doctrine would ceaſe to be ſo ſhocking as it 
is to our wiſe men: and yet, from their know- 


5 ledge of the machinery of nature, they will hardly 
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Tux antients, leſs refined than we, diſputed 
about the figure and form of the Deity ; and, 
knowing none more perfect or noble, as they ap- 
prehended, than that of man, beſtowed upon the 
Deity a human ſhape and figure. The impropriety 
of this imagination we ſee; as we perceive, that 
the ideas of extenſion, ſhape, and figure, are not 
applicable to ſpirit, according to the idea which 
we have of it. But, though we have not eyes to 
diſcover the ſubſtance or properties of fpirit, does 
it certainly follow, that they have nothing in them 
analogous to ſhape or figure; no properties by 
which they can be diſcerned, and diſtinguiſhed the 
one from the other, by God, or even by other 
ſpiritual beings, to whom he may have given eyes 
and underſtanding fit to perceive what we can- 
not? And is it not, on the other hand, clear, that 
there may be ſomewhat analogous to figure, ſome 
particular modus of the exiſtence of the Deity, of 
which our want of ideas will not permit us to form 
any notion ? 

AD nature produced to our view ſuch living 
creatures as wild fiction can preſent to our fancy, 
compoſed of three or more diſtinct bodies, abſo- 
lutely ſeparated from each other, without any bo- 
dily connexion, but actuated by one and the fame 
principle, moving by one will, acting with one 
conſent, each affected by the accidents that touch 
either, the one wounded by the blow that wounds. 
the other, and all dying by the killing of one; we 


then, habituated to the ſight of ſuch an extraordi- 


E 5 take 
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take upon them to ſay, that the Deity could not 

have created ſuch an animal as has been feigned. 
Ir this refiexion wants any further illuſtration, 
let the viſion of Ezekiel, chap. i. and x. be conſi- 
dered: Four living creatures, which he knew to 
be the Cherubim, actuated by one ſpirit, moving 
with one conſent whitherſoever they would; at- 
tended by as many wheels, moving ſpontaneouſly 

in the ſame manner, becauſe the ſpirit of the /iv- 
ing creature was in them. This plurality and u- 
nity, expoſed in viſion to the Prophet's view, muſt 
have leſſened his difficulty againſt admitting the 
doctrine which ſo much offends our Free-thinkers, 
becauſe nothing reſembling it has ever offered it- 
felf to their imagination, It is not neceſſary at 
preſent to inquire, how far the Cherubim was the 
emblem pitched upon by the Deity. to repreſent the 
divine nature, with man united to what the lion in 
that hieroglyphical figure denoted. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that, if ſuch living creatures had exiſt- 
ed in nature, and had been ſeen and known, as 
the Prophet ſaw living and acting in viſion, the 
myſtery exploded by philoſophers would not have 
been quite fo incompatible with common notions 
as they pretend. And therefore it is abſurd for 
wiſe men, to declare againſt a matter of fact aſ- 
ſerted by the higheſt authority, for no other rea- 
fon, forſooth, but that their obſervation or expe- 
Tience has preſented them with nothing that ſhould 

furviſh an adequate idea of it. 

Ueox the ſame ſort of principles, our modern 
reaſoners reject the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfac- 
tion. They cannot conceive how the puniſhment 
of one who is innocent, ſhould atone for the guilt 
of another. This to them appears to be contrary 
to the eſſential juſtice of the Deity, which ought 
not to take pleafure in the ſufferings of the inno- 
«ent; and productive of no good effect, ſuited * 
; the 
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the character which they entertain of that exalted 
Bein 

Hes again the temerity of thoſe preſumptuous 
men is notorious, That juſtice, according to our 
notions, W will not condemn one for the fault of an- 
other, is manifeſt. But, if the innocent ſhould 
conſent to ſuffer for the guilty, where is the viola- 
tion of juſtice in permitting it? If the innocent a- 
gain has ſome great and noble end in view by ſub- 


mitting to that ſuffering, fit to recompenſe a thou- 


ſand-fold the grief borne, where is the injuſtice of 
permitting. him to put himſelf in the place of the 
guilty? It the innocent perſon is all mercy, all 
bowels, all compaſſion, and can ſuſtain the puniſh-- 
ment which the broken-hearted repenting criminal: 
cannot; what is ſhocking in the belief, even ac- 
cording to our common notions, that, to comply 
with the benignity of his nature, he might ſubmit 
to bear it? It is true we may not ſee ſo clearly why” 
the divine juſtice ſhould be ſatisfied for the offence 
of one by the ſufferings of another; and that the 
light of nature would not have led us to diſcovery. 
that we guilty offenders were to be delivered from 
puniſhment by the ſufferings of another: but is 
that areaſon why we ſhould not take God's word 


for it, if he has been pleaſed to affure us that it is 
E ſo? Do we know ſo intimately the nature of his 
eſſential juſtice, as to be certain that it will not 
permit him to accept of a vicarious ſatisfaction E 
Amongſt men, we know, that debt owing by one 
= may be diſcharged by payment made by another; 


and are we certain, that, in the court of heaven, 
one man's obligation to juſtice may not be can- 
ceelled upon another's fulfilling of it? He little: 

thinks on the unmeaſurable difference that is be- 
| tween the narrowneſs of the human underſtand- 


ing, and the immenſity of the divine, who dares 


ie on ſuch concluſions.- 


ANOTHER: 
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ANOTHER inſtance of men's making their own 
confined obſervations and conceptions the meaſure 
and touchſtone of truth, is, the prevailing opinion 
that diſcards providence, denies a future ſtate, and 
conſequently renounces the Deity, at leaſt deprives 
the firſt cauſe of all intelligence. 

T Els notable opinion is grafted on obſervation, 
that the Deity does not interpoſe in any extraordi- 
nary manner in the tranſactions of this lower 
world; that every thing proceeds in it according 
to the concurrence of natural cauſes ; that the ſame 
events befal the wicked as the virtuous, with the 
advantage moſt commonly on the fide of the vi- 
tious; that the ſtrongeſt battalions, conducted by 
the beſt Officers, ſucceed in battle; and that vice 
and villainy is triumphant, when conducted by 
{kill, without any appearance on the part of God 
in providence to prevent the effects of the wicked- 
neſs, or to correct the authors of it: and from 
theſe obſervations the collection is, that all actions 
are indifferent, and that a future ſtate is a bug- 
bear. | 

Now, ſuppoſing theſe obſervations preciſely 
true, and that there is not the leaſt interpoſition of 
the Deity in this world, what is the neceſſary con- 
ſequence? Whether that all actions are indifferent, 
in flat contradiction to the cleareſt feeling and per- 
ception of the ſoul; or that there muſt be a future 
ſtate, in which the actors muſt ſeverally be diſtin- 
guiſhed by rewards and puniſhments ? If there are 
ſuch things as right and wrong, if the Deity is in- 
telligent, and if juſtice is an attribute of that Be- 
ing, the laſt muſt neceſſarily be the true concluſion, 
But, as the admitting it might be attended with 
ſome uneaſy apprehenſions, and might require a 
change of heart and conduct, the moral ſenſe, the 
molt intimate conviction, muſt be ſmothered, and 

intelligencs 
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intelligence and juſtice denied to the infinitely per- 

ſe& Being. | 

Bur, after all, on what is this important pro- 

poſition, That the Almighty has abſolutely aban- 

doned all oor Ao, n to the direction of 

chance, founded? Why juſt on this, That none 

* of our wife men have ſeen any miracles wrought 

bol late times; and they are not diſpoſed to think 

tit poſſible, that any could have been wrought in 

* the moreearly; and it is a truth not to be conteſt- 

ee, that the unjuſt ſucceed in this world, full as 

well as the juſt. ; | 

hour, if they were to be aſked, Whether they 

' © arecertain, that no cauſe has interpoſed in the pro- 

* ducing any event but what they have obſerved? 

and whether they are ſure that there are no ſecret 

ſprings in providence, unſeen and unthought of by 

them, to which important events are owing? If 

they would not be laughed at, they muſt anſwer 

in the negative; which is enough to deſtroy the 
» certainty of their poſition. 

Bur to examine the thing more carefully, they 
muſt diſtinguiſh between individuals of the human 
ſpecies, and ſtates and kingdoms ; which by us are 
conſidered in ſome fort as individuals, and may be 
„ ſo by the Ruler of the univerſe. Though men be 
not puniſhed or rewarded here, they may meet 
e Vith what they deſerve hereafter. But, if ſtates 
e 


2 a. . "a — ab... 


and kingdoms are not to meet with any correction 
in this world, they cannot be conſidered as proper 
objects of it in another. | 

Nou, it is a certain truth, that all ſtates and 
& kingdoms, in proportion as they grow great, weal- 
& thy, and powerful, grow wanton, wicked, and 
= oppreſſive. And the hiſtory of all ages gives evi- 
= dence of the fatal cataſtrophe of all ſuch ſtates and 
= kingdoms, when the cup of their iniquity was full: 
= Nor is jt poſſible to ſhew, that any one ſtate or 
| kingdom, 
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kingdom has been overturned that did not deferye 
it at the hand of Providence; however little they 
may have deſerved it at the hand of the tyrant or 
oppreſſor who brought their calamity upon them, 
In this argument it is not neceſſary to ſay, that no 
unjuſt war ever proſpered. Providence may make 
uſe of the vitious and wicked diſpoſition of any 
prince, or of the ruler of any ſtate, to execute 
juſtice upon à power fated to puniſhment. And 
the only queſtion which the adverſaries to Provi- 
dence have to anſwer, is, How they can be ſure, 
that thoſe deſerved judgments were the effect of 
mere fortuity, without the leaſt intervention on 
the part of the Lord of the univerſe ? 

THe courſe of providence with reſpect to indi- 


- viduals of the human fpecies undergoes a very dif- 


ferent conſideration, and ought to be viewed in a 
light which no Free-thinker ever thought of. It 
by happineſs and proſperity in this world is meant, 
wealth, and power, and enjoyment of all plea- 
ſures, and ſucceſs in all purſuits; it may be ſafely 
allowed, that the beſt man is not the happieſt or 


molt proſperous : but, if by happineſs and proſpe- 


rity is meant, the full and quiet enjoyment of all 
the pleaſures that man, conſidered as a rational 
being, is capable of; and ſucceſs in all the pur- 
ſuits in which, as a reaſonable creature, he ought 
to engage; there is no doubt, that the good man 
will be found to be the moſt completely happy; 
and with that good man as little doubt, that the 
Maker and Sovereign Lord of man has not aban- 
doned the care of him to blind chance, 

Tux man who, forgetting all regards for the 
Author of his being and happineſs, centers all his 
views upon himſelf; who, born with a vigorous 
body and keen appetites, ſucceeds to, or acquires 
means to gratify all his brutal defires, and plunges 
into the enjoyment of whatever his luſt So 
| im 
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kim to, is not, in the eyes of the moſt freethink- 
mg philoſopher, happy. His purſuits, as well as 
his enjoyments, are mean and beaſtly ; ſurfeits 


and accidental diſeaſes interrupt the courſe of his 


Ce 
"5.40% 


J felicityz age, with its attendant infirmities, diſ- 


ſolve the charm that bound him; pleaſures of all 
forts loſe their reliſh; and the terrors, which 
death unavoidably muſt bring, are no way to be 
evited, but by baniſhing all thoughts of death 
from the mind. Such a man's poſſeſſions and en- 
joyments cannot denote him happy; nor would a 
wiſe man pray for theſe bleſſings as the portion 
with which he was to be contented, unleſs he 
might obtain this other boon, that he ſhould ne- 
ver decay nor die. 

No philoſopher that breathes the air, is ſo ſilly 
as to maintain, that the objects of the purſuits of 
the avaritious, or of the ambitious,, whether in- 
the political or martial way, are objects fit for the 
purſuit of a rational creature; or that ſucceſs in 
thoſe purſuits is fit to denote ſuch a creature hap- 
py. And, if they will take an impartial view of 
their own boaſted felicity ; if they will draw up a 


fair account of the ſum of their learning and 


knowledge, and of the happineſs they have taſted 
in the acquiſition and enjoyment of thoſe bleſſings; 
and if they will candidly ſet againſt it the diſcove- 
ries they muſt have made of the ſcantineſs of their 
knowledge, and the weakneſs of their underſtand- 
ing, and their neceſſary dependence on ſome- 
what not within themſelves for their exiſtence, 
which they never have thought fit to acknow- 
ledge;. or, however, adding to thoſe reflexions 
the certainty of death, and the uncertainty of 
what may come after : the balance of the account 
will doubtleſs. ſtand on the wrong fide 3 and will 
ſhew, that though they have been more happy, or 


rather leſs miſerable than the profligate of the 


higher 
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higher or lower claſs of mankind, yet neither , 
their purſuits nor acquiſitions can- give them an 
title to conſider themſelves, or to be conſidered x 
by others, as really happy. , 
Now, on the other hand, let the caſe of that {RT 
man be conſidered, who, delivered from the fla- 1 
very of thoſe vices and follies, and acquainted p 
with the end for which he was created, endea- p 
vours with all his powers to anſwer the deſign, F 


Such a one taſtes the ſame pleaſure in all ſenſual ; 
enjoyments as the greateſt epicure; and has as 1 
quick a reliſh of all mental joys that proceed from tl 
the purſuit, or from the diſcovery of truth, as the þ 
greateſt philoſopher. * 
- BuT then he ſees with the philoſopher, that . b. 
thoſe ſenſual enjoyments are mean and beaſtly, iz 
unworthy of the purſuit of rational creatures; th 
that they are annexed to the performance of the fe 
animal functions, to induce men to do acts neceſ- ar 


ſary for their own preſervation, and the propaga- an 
tion of the ſpecies; but which they never would ? 

think of, but for the appetites implanted in them, ¶ pe 
and the pleaſure which attends the gratification of th 


the appetites; and that ſatiety and uneaſineſs ac- fai 
companies the purſuit of thoſe pleaſures any far- Þ* to 
ther than nature requires. on 


Axp he ſees, by the exerciſe of his rational to 
powers, what few philoſophers attend to, that the I pa 
eyes of his mind were given him to diſcover the lar 
immenſity, the power, the wiſdom, and the dit 
goodneſs of the Creator in his works; to diſco- ¶ og, 
ver that overflowing bounty of that perfect Being Hat 
to him, and his conſtant dependence on the Au- 
thor and Source of his happineſs ; to diſcover the 
numberleſs obligations he lies under, with reve- 
rence and gratitude, to obey and adore the Sove- 
reign of the univerſe; to diſcover his duty to- 
wards his Creator; to diſcover, that the favour 

| | | q 
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of the Almighty muſt attend performance of duty, 
as his diſpleaſure muſt follow the ungrateful breach 
T of it: to diſcover, that the favour of God is the 
only object worthy of the purſuit of the heart of 
man; and to diſcover, that the beſtowing that 
heart, and all the deſires of it, on ſenſual brutiſh 
| pleaſures, or any other vanity, to the excluſion' 
| of the Eternal, is the moſt horrid, as well as the 
moſt fooliſh crime that can be imagined, 
* Tus pleaſures of life are enjoyed by this man 
> with as much, perhaps with more reliſh, than by 
the libertine. But then they do not pervert the 
heart. The only motion they are capable of ex- 
* citing there, is, gratitude and thankfulneſs to the 
beneficent Donor. The acquiſition of knowledge 
is taſted by him with as much delight as it is by 
the philoſopher; though it produces in them dif- 
* ferent effects. The one is puffed up with pride 
and preſumption ; the other it fills with humility, 
- and reverence for the Moſt High. "IN 
Id The man who has fixed his heart on the pro- 
n, per object, does not ceaſe to tafte with pleaſure. 


3 


w 


N 


of the common bleſſings of this life: neither does he 
c fail to beſtow the proper induſtry to acquire, and 
ar- © to preſerve them. But then he conſiders them 

only as ſo many ſugar- plumbs given by the Creator 
nal i to make his confinement to his priſon of clay more 
the WT palatable ; which muſt have an end, when his en- 
the largement begins. He laments the unhappy con- 
the dition of . thoſe who ſeek after them as their chief 
co- WW good, He would neither acquire or preſerve them 
ing at the expence of doing one ſingle act that might 
\u- WT forfeit the favour of his Maker and Benefactor: 
the WW neither does he repine at the privation of them; 
Ve- knowing, that it could not happen without the 
ve- WW will and pleaſure of his Lord and Maſter, the So- 
to- vereign of the univerſe, to which his heart and 
wm will chearfully ſubmit. 


COMPARE 
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ComyaRrs the happineſs of this man with that 
of the greateſt favourite of fortune, who has ſet 
his heart on other objects, and who has had the 


full gratification of all his appetites, ſo far as the r 
courſe of humanity will permit; but who muſt t 
die, and leave thoſe enjoyments, uncertain what v 
is to happen hereafter. This man enjoys, in WT t: 
common with the wiſe and the voluptuous of his WT i 
rank in the world, all the ſenſual and mental n 


pleaſures in which they delight, without the alloy WA a 
that muſt torture their minds, when they think of WT th 


_ parting with them. But then he has in himſelf a MT he 


conftant ſource of unalloyed joy, to which they ne 
are utter ſtrangers. The abundant goodneſs of th 
the giver of all thoſe bleſſings fills his ſoul with MT w. 
gratitude and thankfulneſs, and diſpoſes him with WW? thi 
joy to do what appears to him to be his duty; and m1 
conſciouſneſs of that happy diſpoſition produces de 
the moſt firm confidence and reliance on the fa- We cit 
vour and good-will of his omnipotent Benefactor; * 
from which he is to look hereafter for joys of a of 
different nature from thoſe which in this life he tai 
flights, when they ſtand in the way of his duty. rat. 
Every act of duty performed fills his ſoul with a the 
placid, ſtill ſatisfaftion, that is ſenſibly felt, though 
not- eaſily expreſſed. A mouthful of meat, be- 
ſtowed on a hungry beggar, gives the heart of the 
donor more real ſatisfaction, than the reliſh of the 
food gives pleaſure to the craving ſtomach, or the 
molt delicious dainty gives to the vitiated palates 
of the voluptuous. And the particular excellency 
of theſe enjoyments is, that no exceſs can ſurteit 
or pall the appetite, no accident can deprive him 
of them. | 

To a man poſſeſſed of ſuch an incorruptible 
ſtock of happineſs, the pleaſures of this life appear 
but mere baubles; and the privation of ”=_ a 
trifling 
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T trifling loſs. Life itſelf he is diſpoſed to reſign 
Bs with willingneſs, becauſe to him death has no ſting. 
= [Is then felicity in this life, does not depend 
= ypon what are called the gifts of fortune, but on 
© the diſpoſition of ſoul that has been deſcribed, 
with what countenance can any Freethinker main- 
© tain, that in this world there is no interpoſition of 
the act of the Deity, no ſpecial providence? It 
may indeed be true, that wealth, and honours, 
and power do not attend the moſt deſerving ; and 
that halters, and infamy, and want do not lay 
hold on the vitious: but will it follow, from our 
not being able to ſee the hand of Providence in 
EZ the diſtribution of thoſe periſhing Favours on 
which the real happineſs of man does not depend, 
| that the Framer of the hearts of men has no com— 
munication with them, and never interpoſes to 
determine them to that wherein their chief feli- 
city conſiſts? | 
Tas proofs of the goodneſs and juſtice of God, 
zof the duty and dependence of man, of the cer- 
tainty of rewards and puniſhments, of the deſpe- 
rate condition of thoſe, who, neglecting God and 
their duty, purſue fading pleaſures and vanity 
with their whole ſpirit; and of the real and per- 
manent happineſs of ſuch as enjoy all the giſts af 
God with thankfulneſs, and gratefully make it the 
buſineſs of their lives to obey his will and to ob- 
Stain his favour, are ſo conſpicuous, that nothing 
ſeems to be wanted towards the producing convic- 
tion, but ſomewhat that ſhall turn their eye, and 
fx the attention upon them; becauſe, if they are 
duly confidered and attended to, the evidence is 
Prreſiſtible. Now, as that attention may be raiſed © 


- e 
Fe, 


ible by various incidents, ſometimes by ſickneſs and 
pear diſtreſſes of different kinds, fometimes by a happy 
m a education, ſometimes by the converſation of pious 
fling perſons, and ſometimes by reading and medita- 


tion, 
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tion, which a thouſand circumſtances ſeemingly 
-accidental concur to improve; why ſhould we 
conclude, that all theſe incidents are purely acci- 
dental; and that the perſon transformed, by them, 
from a brute to. a happy man, owes the change 
to blind chance? Whatever vain reaſoners may 
imagine or babble, the perſon whoſe eyes are 
opened by thoſe incidents, acknowledges with 
gratitude the hand of God in them. 

Bur, though Freethinkers might be excuſed 
for concluding, however raſhly, that Providence 
does not interpoſe in the government of the ex- 
ternal tranſactions of this world, becauſe, after all 
the obſervations they can make, they have not 
complete evidence to the contrary; yet what ex. 
cuſe can they have for pretending to judge, that 
the ns! and beneficent Spirit of God does 
not work upon the ſpirits of men? From theit 
proper experience they can draw no obſervation, 
as they have locked out all regards for the Deity 
from their heart; and what paſſes in the ſpirits ot 
other men they can have no knowledge of, nor 
indeed any idea, as. they have fuffered no ſuch 
tranſactions to take place in their own. 

PHILOSOPHERS have talked much of action 
and reaction in matter, and imagine they under- 
ſtand what they ſay; what ſhould hinder them to 
believe, that there may be ſuch a thing as action 
and reaction between ſpirits, even between the 
infinitely perfe& Spirit and the ſpirits of finite 
men? If gratitude obſerved in a dog produces 
ſome regard and kindneſs in the mind of his ma- 
ſter, why may not the gratitude, the warmth of 
the heart of man, work ſome ſimilar effect in the 
all- ſeeing Mind? and who dare preſume to {ay 
that it may not act on, and comfort the ſpirit of 
man in return? If that beneficent and all-power- 
ful Spirit does not ſhew his kindneſs in beſtowing 


wealth, 
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wealth, and power, and fading pleaſures, it is 
becauſe they are not real goods; becauſe they are 
not the object of the heart and wiſhes of the party 
favoured ; and becauſe, in place of doing them 


real good, they might call off the affections from 
that exerciſe wherein his true felicity conſiſts, 


And this is ſo true, that croſſes, diſappointments, 


1 and diſtreſſes, may juſtly be conſidered as acts of 
the greateſt kindneſs, when they tend to recal 
the ſtraying mind from vanity, and to fix it on its 


. 


proper object. 

How then dares preſumptuous ſhort-ſighted 
man deny the interpoſition of Providence, be- 
cauſe he does not ſee the ſecret ſpring by which 
it acts, or know the intentions of the Inſcrutable? 
Or how can he, becauſe a ſatisfactory reaſon does 
not appear to him for the long-ſuffering patience 
and forbearance of the Moſt Merciful, doubt of 
the exiſtence or juſtice of that Being; deny a fu- 
ture ſtate; or maintain the indifference of all ac- 
tions, as to right and wrong? But ſuch is the fa- 
tal effect of the corruption of man's heart, and of 
the deflection of it from the true object to vice 


and vanity. 
© The extreme folly of modern Freethinkers is 
& much leſs accountable or excuſable than that of 


the antients. The antients had no certain lights 
but thoſe of nature. "Thoſe naturally led them to 
© ſee the vanity of the purſuits, wherein they were 
engaged, the depravity of the human nature, and 
the conſequences which might attend their courſes 
hereafter; Thoſe were but melancholy reflexions, 
leading to deſpair, and tending to ſour every en- 
| joyment z as they had no certain intimation, that 

any method was chalked out by the Deity for the 
| expiation of ſin, and for reſtoring offending man 

to his favour and protection. And therefore it is 


not to be wondered at, that they baniſhed from 
their 
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their thoughts ſuch gloomy uncomfortable ſpecu- 
lations. But our modern madmen hear ever 
day of mercy and pardon offered by the offended 
Deity to offending ſinners, if they will receive it 
thankfully. They are told, that this 1s the de- 
clared will of God, and that there is complete 
evidence of its being ſuch; and they ſee, that 
this is the belief of numbers of the moſt ſagaci- 
ous and inquiſitive of their fellow-creatures. But 
all this will not do. Their heart is given to other 
objects; and they hear, that theſe muſt be diſ 
miſſed before they can ſhare of the pardon prof. 
fered. | 

To keep however their countenance, and the 
character of Freethinkers, they muſt affign ſome 
reaſon for their revolting againſt revelation. And 
this they readily do. They ſay, falſely, that they WW 
have carefully examined all the evidence for reve- {MW 
lation; and they ſay, honeſtly and truly, that all 
the evidence which they have conſidered, has not 
been ſufficient to ſatisfy their objections, and o 
convince them, that what is called revelation is WW 
really ſuch. 

THAT they have carefully examined al! the 
evidence, is abſolutely falſe. No man ever did, 
or can do ſo, without receiving perfect conviction, 
It is a queſtion, whether any profeſſed Free- 
thinker, who has hitherto appeared, had learning 
or talents ſufficient to examine the evidence. lt 
is certain, that none who have wrote, have dil 
covered that they had either. 

Men may ſearch for arguments à priori for 
the proof of any propoſition that may reſult from 
the nature of things known to them. That 
treachery to our neighbour, and ingratitude to 
the God that made us, are highly offenſive, and 
ought to be puniſhed by perfect juſtice, may be 
demonſtrated @ priori. But, if ſovereign good 
nels 
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neſs and mercy, to deliver repenting men from 
deſerved puniſhment, has contrived a method of 
ſalvation by ſending his ſon into the world to ſuf- 
fer for them; and if, to prevent their deſpair, - 


| and to encourage their repentance and amend- 


ment, that beneficent Being has been pleaſed to 
publiſh his pardon, with the conditions of it, to 


* mankind; this muſt be admitted to be a matter 


of fact not diſcoverable by any indictions à priori; 


* becauſe it is in ſome ſort adverſary to our general 


notions of right and wrong; and therefore, to 


have any effect on the minds of men, muſt have 


been publiſhed with ſuch a degree of evidence, as 
muſt neceſſarily gain full belief; and if it was 


> the intention of the Author of this publication, 


that it ſhould gain belief in future ages, the evi- 
dence: muſt be of that nature that is fit to carry 
conviction to all for whom the publication was 
intended. 

AccoRDINGLY this revelation, which was 
made ſoon after the firſt tranſgreſſion, was re- 
newed from time time, under circumſtances fo 
diſtinguiſhed, as could not poſſibly leave any 
doubt, that it was the declaration of the Deity. 
And, by wiſdom and power more than human, 
ſuch a fort of evidence has been contrived and 
preſerved for the authority of that revelation, as - 
far exceeds, in point of certainty, the proof of 
any other event that ever happened. That ſuch 
cities as Babylon and Carthage exiſted : that Cæſgar 
won the battle of Phar/alia, and was murdered 
in the Roman ſenate, no one doubts, But, if all 
the documents for the authority. of revelation 
were brought together, the proof in this laſt caſe 
is by ſo much ſtronger than that in the others, as 


= the belief of it is more intereſting to mankind. 


Bur the different degrees of credit given to 
the one and to the other, ariſe from the different 
diſpoſitions 


| 
| 
| 
ö 


a judgment of many of the objections which 


without due examination, to have taken on 
truſt. 


F 
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diſpoſitions of the hearts of men. There is no 
prejudice in the mind of man againſt admitting 


the firſt ; againſt the laſt there is this violent bias, 
that, if it is admitted, men muſt become in their MT 
own eyes miſerable wretches, and muſt diſmiſs i 
thoſe Juſts and vanities'on which they doated. To WT + 


prevent this diſgrace and irreparable damage, b 


arms muſt be. taken up againſt the evidence that 1, 


inſults their quiet; any objection, (of which there a 
are, and muſt be multitudes), if it cannot eafily WT { 
be anſwered, is a demonſtration ſuperior to all MW B 
the evidence for revelation; and they look into w 
revelation, and to the evidence for it, only to i 
arm themſelves with ſuch objections. tic 

IT is indeed no wonder, that men whoſe pre- tr 
qudices ſtand ſo much in the way of believing, do A. 
not give themſelves the trouble to ſearch after, ea 
and to collect all the proofs for revelation. It is Mido; 
a laborious work. All the remains of antient MW the 


hiſtory, and the compoſures of the learned of anc 
thoſe times, muſt be examined; all the rites, MW 1 
opinions, and practices of nations, ſo far as they dut 


can be diſcovered, muſt be conſidered; all the ine 
monuments of antiquity, now extant, muſt be that 
ſurveyed: a reaſonable knowledge of the lan- ¶ qua 


guages in which revelation is recorded, muſt be min 


- attained ; and the conſequences that have attend- Wenci 


ed that revelation ſince the advent of Chriſt, muſt © hapy 
be adverted to, before one can ſay that he is po- the 
ſeſſed of all the evidence, and before he can form 


Freethinkers move. But, that none of them who 
have wrote have given themſelves this trouble, 1s 
plain from their writings; which contain little 
more than ſmatterings of learning, to which the 
Fews have helped them, and which chey ſeem, 


THOUGH 


* 
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THOUGH it has pleaſed the merciful wiſdom of 
God, to ſcatter proofs of his revelation over all the 
antient nations, and to preſerve documents of them 
EZ down to our days, for the conviction of obſtinate 
© infidels, and for the confirmation of the. faith of 
the inquiſitive who believe; yet, happily for the 
> bulk of mankind, who have neither time nor ta- 

lents for ſuch inquiries, revelation is ſo calculated, 
zs to require nothing of man that his - conſcious 
© ſoul does not ſee to be his duty; and to promiſe 
kim nothing that does not appear to. his moſt in- 
ward ſenſe to be the neceſſary conſequence of doing 
it. By it he is acquainted with his forlorn condi- 
tion; which he needs do no more to diſcover to be 
truth, than to turn his eyes inward upon himſelf, 
And a remedy is pointed out adequate to the diſ- 
„ eaſe; which tends to magnify the mercy, the wiſe 
is Wi dom, and the goodneſs of the Cteator; and to tie 
nt the creature to him, by {till ſtronger bonds of duty 
of and gratitude, | <, 21 „ 
„ lx this ſyſtem there is ſuch harmony between 
& duty and intereſt, and therefore ſuch a propenſity 
he in every ſober-thinking perſon to wiſh it to be true, 
be that, from the declared opinions of others, better 
an- qualified to judge of the evidence, and to deter- 


ö 
0 
) 
0 


be FW mine, it gains belief; and that very belief, influ- 
nd- FWencing the practice, brings real tranquillity and 
wt happineſs in this life, ſpringing from confidence of 
do- the favour of the Almighty z a ſure earneſt of future 


felicity. But by the debauched and the giddy, 
who have delivered themſelves over ſoul and bod 

to their luſts, and to their vanity, this aptitude, 
this harmony is not diſcovered. Their fears make 
them wiſh it may not be true. Objections are rife 
n every corner; and, if any inquiry is made into 
the proofs, it is with an intent to object, and to 
und them inſufficient. | 
| AND 
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Asp one of the main objections is, That there 
is place ſor any objection againſt the certainty of 
revelation. Why, ſay thoſe reaſoners, if it had 
been the intention of the Almighty, that what i; 
called the revelation of his will ſhould have been 
believed by all mankind to be ſuch, he would hay 
accompanied it with ſuch evidence as ſhould hae 
been at firſt ſight ſuperior to all objections, and 
muſt have convinced and converted all infide!s; M7 
but ſince he has not done ſo, but, on the contrary, 
room is left for many objections, the concluſion i; 
juſt; that this pretended revelation is none of his 
And it muſt be admitted, the inference would be 
pretty juſt, on ſuppoſal of the propoſition, Tha 
it was the intention of the Deity to convince an 
convert all infidels, however wicked and reprobate, 
For it is not to be controverted, that it was in the 
wer of the Almighty to have accompanied reve. 940 
ation with conſtant ſtanding miracles, even as i We 
was in his power to have created man with a Wt 
ſmaller ſhare of free-will, and, by perpetual in. 
terpoſition of his grace, to have prevented his aCtul er" 
defection from his duty. But upon what principe 
is it ſuppoſed, that God intended, or ought 0 Pei 
have intended, to extend his grace alike to all; tot 
the obſtinate and flagitious, as well as to the ſob: WT. 
and the humble ſinner ? The diſcretion of me 
makes a wide difference between thoſe characters; 
and how can we be ſure, that the judgment of Go 
does not ſo alſo ? 7 . 
THE mercy of God has provided an atonemen 
ſufficient to expiate the fins of all mankind, wiv 
will take hold of it. The wiſdom of God has con- 
trived evidence ſufficient to convince all mankind, << 
that ſuch atonement is provided, if they will giv" 
themſelves the trouble to examine it. But then 1 
is ſo contrived, as to reach with conviction tho 


only who are diſpoſed to take hold of it; my ; 
0 
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T (he meek and the humble, who are conſcious of 
their diſtreſs by nature, and deſirous to be deli- 
© vered from it. And them it reaches, becauſe they 


| think it worth their while to inquire after, and to 
, examine it; whilſt it does not convince, nor in- 
x = deed can it poſſibly, the proud and the ſtubborn, 
who flight the atonement provided ſo much, and 


ꝛwdee ſo thoroughly averſe to comply with the condi- 
tion upon which it is to be obtained, that, without 
* troubling their heads with the evidence, they in- 
*ſolently reject the mercy of the Moſt High. ho 
then can find fault with the divine goodneſs on 
this article? The meek ſurely will not; and the 
proud, who have themſelves only to blame, ought 
not. 4 
do the ſum of the wiſe objection is this, That 
the good and juſt God did not intend, that ſalva- 
tion ſhould reach thoſe deſperately wicked ſinners 
who refuſed to accept of it. But this objection 
| Peigde with thoſe who have never turned their 
thoughts upon the heinouſneſs of their own guilt; 
and have formed to themſelves notions of the be- 
pignity of the Deity, from the falſe notions of ge- 
peroſity which they have encouraged in themſelves, 
Jaying entirely aſide his juſtice and his purity. 
Fgou the ſame ſource ſprings another objec- 
ion, of equal validity as to revelation, founded 
pn the doctrine of the perpetuity of puniſhment: 


Mel 


ters; : ge 

Gel lere again the incomprehenſible, the infinitely per- 
ect Being, is meaſufed by the ſpan of the low, 
_ lind, groveling creature that makes the objection; 
o ho, becauſe he cannot comprehend why this juſ- 


- coſt ee is ſuited to the divine nature, concludes at 


ind ine, that the doctrine is impoſhble, and therefore 
1 git lc; and, in conſequence, lejects the revelation 
hen it] hich is ſaid to aflert it, without giving kimſelf 

not trouble to exam'ne the evidence that ſopports 
: Wat revelation, or to inquire whether the matter 


hat i | 
the | F 2 | that 
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that thus ſhocks him, is really revealed. A careful 
inquiry might poſſibly ſatisfy him, that the perpe. 
tuity of puniſhments is, not abſolutely affirmed; 
and that no more is neceſſarily to be inferred from 
revelation, than that the miſery of the damned iz 
to endure for ages. But ſuch an inquiry would 
give him competent ſatisfaCtion, that the revelation 
he wantonly rejects, is in very deed the word of 
God; and would diſpoſe him to believe whatever 
it clearly declares concerning the Deity and his 
ways, without conſidering how far that might ct 
might not tally with his conceits. 

- AND herein lies the monſtrous, the ſurpriſing 
folly of the vain philoſopher. Every new obſerva 
tion, every diſcovery, which his ſagacity has been 
accidentally led to make in nature, and which 
blows up his pride, becomes to him a freſh proof 
of his own weakneſs and ſhort- ſightedneſs, and «| 
the immenſity of the Deity, of the perfection of 
his wiſdom, and of the inſcrutability of his ways 
to man in his preſent condition : and yet, from his 
narrow notions, he will pretend to decide what 
God ought, or ought not, what he can, or car- 
not do. 

In the pittance of the material world which fall 
within his ken, the obſervations of the infinite wil- 
dom, contrivance, and power of the Creator, 
daily grow upon him; new and unaccountable pro- 
perties in matter, acting by unerring rules, and 
tending to the perfection of the whole, hout!y 
pour in upon him; the magnet, the microſcope, 
the teleſcope, the priſm, the air-pump, the ciu- 
Cible, electricity, &c. furniſh him with complete 
evidence, that he knows nothing of the real nature 
of matter, which he ſees, taſtes, and feels, whered 
he is in part compoſed, and in which he is at pre- 
ſent immerſed ; and give him undoubted reaſons to 


conclude, that there may be, or rather that there 
» ale 
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ne numberleſs other properties in matter, and 


tules of acting which it ſteadily purſues, of which 
he at preſent has no knowledge, and poſſibly, ſo 
. long as he is confined to clay, never can. 
By what means then is he to judge of the ſpi- 
ritual world, of which he neither has, nor can have 
© any adequate idea ?- A. ſpirit acting in himſelf he 
© feels, and is conſcious of its actings; but what it 
is compoſed of, or how it acts, is all hidden from 
him. That there may be as many different claſſes 
of ſpirits, as there are tribes of animals or plants, 
he dare not deny; though he can have no concep- 
tion of the manner of their difference, or of the 
en uſes for which they may be in the creation. That 
ch the Creator is ſpiritual, he collects with certainty 
of from the aſtoniſhing wiſdom and artifice of ſo much 
of + of the univerſe as is diſcloſed to him; that he is 
of good and bountiful in a ſovereign degree, his works 
declare; and that he is poſſeſſed of all poſſible 
his perfections, his ſelf-exiſtence demonſtrates. But 
hat whence comes man to take upon him to determine, 
-an- what perfection in any of his attributes is; that the 
© juſtice of God muſt go thus far, and no farther 
fals that his mercy requires he ſhould, or ſhould not 
wil- WW do this or that; or that his goodneſs ought, or 
| ought not to operate on ſuch an occaſion ? This, 


pro- fure, is the moſt aſtoniſhing preſumption ! Sup- 
and poſing him to have an adequate idea of juſtice, 
zurly {We mercy, and goodneſs, as thoſe muſt be by the 
zope, Deity exerciſed in ſupreme harmony, as well as 
ciu- perfection; how dare he preſume to define, how 
plete far the exerciſe of either of them may go? Com- 
atute mon ſenſe, and that modeſty which ought to at- 
ercof tend conſciouſneſs of our dimneſs of ſight, would 
t pre- ¶ direct us, when any thing in the ways or will of 


ns to God appears that we cannot account for, to re- 
there ¶ eive and acquieſce in it with humble ſubmiſſion, 
ae and to believe that it is right and juſt. N 

3 80 F 3 WHERE» 
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' WHEREFORE; when we fee the whole brute 
creation, animate as well as inanimate, purſuing 
conſtantiy, and without erring, the intention of 
God in their formation; and when we obſerve, in 
that part of the rational creation which is known 
to us, the higheſt diſorder and confuſion, rebellion 
againſt God, injuſtice towards men, fraud and 
falſhood triumphant, virtue and fincerity deſpiſed 
and oppreſſed, and guilt contracted that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily terminate in puniſhment, all the conſe- 
| quence of the freedom of will in man; let us not 
conclude, as madmen are apt to do, that all ac- 
tions are indifferent to the Deity, or that no py- 
niſhment is to attend guilt, upon a ſuppoſal, that 
it would have been unbecoming the benignity of 
God, who muſt have foreſeen the conſequence of 
free-will in man, to have brought into the world 
ſo many millions of rational creatures, who, he 
foreſaw, muſt become the objects of wrath and 
puniſhment. | 

NoTHING is more certain, than that free will 
has been the cauſe of tranſgreſſion in man; and 
that the Deity muſt have foreknown the effects it 
Was to produce, But are we ſure, that, in the 
ſcale of eſſential juſtice, it was not right and juſt, 
to have created man in a ſtate of happineſs, with 
a fitneſs and capacity to preſerve that ſtate, and 
to acquire one higher, and with a power to chuſc 
between good and evil; with a ſanction, that, it 
he preferred evil to good, he muſt bear the diſ- 
mal conſequences of that perverſe choice ? Do we 
perfectly know the nature of the ſovereignty and 
right which the Creator has to diſpoſe of the crea- 
tures which he has made ? Or are we acquainted 
with all the motives that induced the Moſt High to 
create man ſo qualified ? Is it certain, that no good 


effect, worthy the divine goodneſs, to other parts 


of the unbounded creation, could have om 
| ron 
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* tory anſwers, nothing can be more filly than to 
' conclude as Freethinkers do. | ' 
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from the fate of man? Or is it clear, that we are 
intitled to judge of the fitneſs of any part of 


God's ways or works, without conſidering the 
relation it has to, and the effect it has on the 


whole? Until theſe queſtions meet with ſatisfac- 


* 


A ſober man, on the contrary, who ſees and 
laments the diſorders of mankind, will not give 
up the moral ſenſe of his ſou} as to the merit or 
demerit of human actions; nor will he give up the 
juſtice or goodneſs of God, becauſe he cannot pre- 
ciſely aſſign the motive that induced the Deity to 
endue man with that proportion of free-will with 
which he is poſſeſſed. Full conviction of the in- 
finite diſproportion that is between his limited un- 
derſtanding, and that of the ſelf- exiſtent Being, 
leads him to conclude with certainty, that his not 
being able to comprehend any thing, is not evi- 
dence that the Moſt High cannot. He may en- 
tertain himſelf profitably, at leaſt pleaſantly, in 
meditating on ſuch ſubjects: but, though his in- 
vention ſhould fail of ſolving the difficulty, he 
will not on that account deny principles, nor im- 
peach the juſtice or goodneſs of his Maker, 

' FHAT the end of God in creating man, en 
dued with free-will, and with that proportion of 
reaſon, and of appetites, wherewith he was poſ- 
ſeſſed, was not to diſcover to himſelf what uſe 
man was to make of thoſe: talents, muſt be 
evident to all who admit the omniſcience and pre- 
ſcience of the Deity. But it is not ſo evident, 
that one of the motives of the Creator for fram- 
ing man ſo qualified, may not have been, to ren- 


der his juſtice and his mercy conſpicuous to man- 


kind; and to ſhew thoſe attributes, as well as the 
effects of free-will left to chuſe between the dic- 
tates of reaſon and the bent of appetites, to other 


F 4 aſſes 
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claſſes of rational beings, to us at preſent un- 
known. | 

. Hap all the rational creation unerringly pur. 
ſued the dictates of reaſon, that is, had they un. 
erringly done their duty, there would have been 
no occaſion for diſplaying the juſtice or the mercy 
of God. His immenſity, his eternity, his aſto- 
niſhing power, goodneſs and wiſdom, were legi- 
ble in his works; and it ſeems unreaſonable to 
doubt, that one of the ends of the creation was, to 
exhibit to rational creatures complete evidence of 
thoſe glorious attributes and qualities. But, un- 
leſs ſome rational creature had offended, there 
could have been no example of juſtice, nor any 
object for mere y. aſh 
. -BEFORE any treſpaſs committed, every rational 
being that ſuppoſed- revolting againſt ſovereign 
goodneſs poſſible, muſt have concluded, that the 
guilty deſerved to be, and would be purſued by 
the vengeance of the omnipotent. But in what 
manner juſtice required that this vengeance ſhould 
be exerted, it could have no comprehenſion of; 
far leſs could it have any conception, that eſſen- 
tial juſtice, ungratefully affronted, ſhould ſuffer 
thoughts of mercy to interpoſe in behalf of the in- 
ſolent offender, and ſhould deviſe a method, con- 
ſiſtent with juſtice, to deliver the criminal from 
puniſhment, and reftore him to his priſtine fa- 
Bur the abuſe of free-will has given occaſion 
to the manifeſtation of thoſe divine qualities, which 
otherwiſe. might have remained unknown to men 
and angels, in a light ſo diſtinguiſhed, as mult 
needs produce admiration, with praiſe and ado - 
ration, and give a more noble and. intereſting idea 
of the perfection of the Deity. 


* 


We 


5 
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We know but too well, that man has fallen; 
a the Scripture acquaints us with the revolt of 
ſome of the angels. Their crime, we are told, 
met with inſtant condemnation and puniſhment, 
but man's with a / very different uſage. The con- 


F victed and aſhamed offender had hopes of mercy 
immediately given him. Infinite wifdom found 
means to ſatisfy eſſential juſtice, and to make way 


© for the diſplay of mercy, that glorious and aan 
ble attribute of the Moſt High. 


Tas cauſe of this diverſi * we can but gueſs ats 


The weakneſs of man, and the temptations he was 
liable to, we know; but the condition and temp- 
tation of the tranſgreſling angels we are not ac- 


quainted with. If we may however conjecture, 


: their knowledge, capacity, and power was far be- 


yond that of man; and conſequently their defec- 


© tion leſs excuſable : and accordingly we find their 
* condemnation was by ſo much the more prompt 
and ſevere. Whereas, with reſpe& to man, the 
execution of the ſentence againſt him was ſuſpend · 
ed; mercy was offered; a method of reconcilia- 
tion with the Deity was "ſet on foot; repeated in- 
timations were made by the clement Deity of this 
: purpoſe of grace; repeated and. renewed inſtitu- 
tions were backed by divine authority, to recal 
men to their duty; the ſovereign and eſſentially 
| juſt Lord of the univerſe was pleaſed to proclaim 
| himſelf merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering and 
patient; and, —_ a long ſucceſſion of ages, 
that declaration has b experience been found to 
| be ſtrictly true. His G 

| with continual invitations to accept of pardon, en- 
| Cures to this moment, to the inexpreſſible joy of 
| thoſe that love and fear him; though it muſt at laſt 


ng-ſuffering, accompanied 


turn to the utter confuſion of thoſe who heed- 


leſsly or wilfully reje& the proffered grace. 
F 5 In 
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Iss the treatment of the fallen angels, for whom 
we know no ſhadow of excuſe, nothing but ſtriqt 
Juſtice appears. In the treatment of man, the ſe- 
verity of the juſtice of the Eternal is made con- 
Ipicuous, chiefly by the atonement which his mer- 
ey has provided to expiate the guilt, and avoid 
the puniſhment of unhappy creatures. But that 
boundleſs pity and compaſſion, that eſſential mer. 
cy, and that unwearied patience, which has been, 
and ſtill is exerciſed towards ungrateful man, 
cbuld never have appeared to men and angels, if 
the abuſe of free-will had not given occaſion for 
the diſplay of it. 
II is idle to inquire, becauſe it ſeems impoſſi- 
ble to diſcover, what gave occaſion to the revolt 
of the fallen angels. But it is probable, their ſud- 
den and ſevere puniſhment has prevented treſ- 
paſſes of the like nature. The exertion of the 
Juſtice and power of the Eternal muſt have made 
a deep impreſſion upon all ſpirits of the angelick 
order. And, if the rectitude of the remaining 
choir 1s owing to the puniſhment of the rebellious 
crew, who will preſume to find fault with God, 
for giving angels ſuch a portion of free-will as to 
leave them fallible, or for reſorting to rigid juſtice 
for the puniſhment of their offence ? : 
Hap man, upon his firſt offence, been treated 
as he deferved ; had threatened death immediate- 
ly followed his crime, there would have been an 
end of the ſpecies ; but there would have been no 
inſtance of the mercy, the tender-heartedneſs, the 
long-ſuffering of the Sovereign Being; none to 
ſing his praiſes,. or to bleſs him, on account of 
that divine attribute. As his perfect wiſdom and 
exuberant grace has contrived it, millions of the 
human race, who have taſted of his goodneſs in 


this reſpeQ, feaſt their ſouls on the contemplates 
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of his amazing condeſcendence, and with their» 
whole ſpirit adore and bleſs him. 
AND if it cannot be doubted, that the end of 
the formation of myriads of various plants, and 
other inanimate productions, is, to give to intellis: 
gent minds ſome ſort of idea of the wiſdom, the 
power, and the goodneſs of the Creator; Why 
will conceited men quarrel with the divine cecono- 
my regarding the human race? fince, without 


that part of it to which they object, there could 
have been no tolerable idea of the mercy or the 
long-ſuffering of the Deity, nor any heart to re- 
joice, or tongue to bleſs him, on that account. 
Bo T this reflexion goes ſtill farther. We have 
heard of other rational creatures, beſides ourſelvesg 
under the appellation of angels; ſome. of whom 
fell, as we have done: and we know not whe⸗ 
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. * ther any, or what diverſity there may be of kinds 

5 amongſt them. Thus much however may be 

+ ooacluded, that we cannot with any certainty de- 
; 


termine, that there may not be between the ſu-. 
preme Being and us a vaſt variety of rational bes» 
ings diſtin from the human ſpecies, and differ». 
ing from it as to the extent of underſtanding, affec- 
tions, and inclinations; and, conſidering the im- 
menſity of the univerſe, the high probability, is, 
that ſuch beings there are. oY "7% 
| Now; if it may be further ſuppoſed, that thoſe 
rational beings have any cogniſance of what hap- 
| pens amongſt the children of men, why may we 
not alſo ſuppoſe, that their information: on this 
| grand. article was one of the ends in view with 
the Creator, when man was framed with that 
capacity to err that brought on the fall? 

-< Thar angels, who are believed to have been 
formed yery pure and perfect, were poſſeſſed of 
free-will, is plain; becauſe they made a bad uſe 
of it, and fell. And if chere are various _—_ 
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of angels, and different ſpecies of ſpiritual or ta- 
tional beings between the higheſt order of angels 
and us, their actions muſt, at leaſt, according to 
our conception of the actions of rational beings, 
may be determined by choice. And it is impoſ- 
ble for us to fay, what diverſity there may be in 
- \" the underſtandings. and capacities of thoſe differ- 
ont ranks'of creatures; what propenſities or in- 
ducements to perſevere in purſuing their duty, or 
what diſpoſitions or temptations to err. 
No, who can tell how many myriads of thoſe 
creatures: may owe the ſtate of felicity they now 
enjoy, to the correction of the lapſed angels, and 
to the ſcene. of miſery and folly which the con- 
duct of the vain conceited part of mankind has, 
almoſt ever ſince the creation of this ſyſtem, pre- 
ſented them with? | 
+ IF. a philoſopher views with juſt contempt the 
ous ſprings from which the actions of the 
vitious proceed, what muſt be the ſenſe of intel- 
ligent beings of a ſuperior order? How fooliſh, 
as well as odious, muſt the notions of wicked 
men be in their eyes? And how noble and mag- 
nificent muſt their idea be of the mercy and long- 
ſuffering of the Eternal, who, for ſo great a ſeries 
of ages, has been following ſuch wretches with 
tual offers of forgiveneſs and felicity ? If in 
minds there are any appetites or impulſions 
 -fimilar to thoſe that lead the vain and the wicked 
of the human race aſtray, how careful muſt they 
be to reſtrain ſuch deſires; and how thankful to 
their Maker, for the admonition that has put 
them on their guard? „ # ® 
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1* is impoſſible to view the immenſity, the 


„ 
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variety, the harmony, and the beauty of the 
univerſe, without concluding it to be the 
workmanſhip of a Being infinitely powerful, wiſe, 
and good. 
It is impoſſible to examine the ſtructure of the 
> moſt inconſiderable plant or animal, without be- 
ing ſurpriſed with ſuch admirable contrivance, as 
pronounces the author infinitely intelligent, and 
excludes all ſuſpicion that it ow'd its origin to 
blind chance. 

The vegetable world is adjuſted with ſuch a- 
 mazing ſkill, that each plant, perfect in its own 
kind, is ſupported, and propagated, mechanical - 
© ly, by the unerring action of the ſun, the air, 
and the earth where it grows: its ſeeds, by that 
mechaniſm, produce new plants of the ſame kind; 
and the herb, that periſhes with the ſeaſon, clothes 
the fields with the ſame livery againſt the next. 
That brute matter, inert, and inſenſible, ſhould 
be framed fo as to perform ſuch wonders, ſhews 
wiſdom, and power, far beyond the comprehen- 
lion of the moſt perfect man, | * 
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The action of the material powers in this ſy- 
ſtem upon the organized body of a plant, pre- 
ſerves, and propagates it: its roots ſhoot out into 
the ſoil where it grows; there it finds abundant 
aliment for perfecting its trunk, and preparing its 
ſeeds; and thoſe ſeeds are dropped where they 
meet the like encouragement. But it is not ſo 
with animals: the moſt perfect of the kind, leſt 
to the direction of material and mechanical pow- 
2 only, muſt periſh without rearing any ſucceſ- 

on. % 

Vegetables and animals are ſo far ſimilar, that 
both require conſtant ſupplies of freſh juices ; but 
in this they differ, that nature mechanically 
reaches to the one the ſupply it wants, whereas 
the other muſt, by ſome act of its own, find, and 
fetch it : and therefore, in animals,. beſides mat- 
ter and mechaniſm, there is an active principle; 
ſomewhat, of which we have no conception or 
knowledge but by its effects, that finds, prepares, 
and takes in proper nouriſhment, and determines 
to the propagation and preſervation of its own 
ſpecies. 

By what ſort of mechaniſm this principle acts 
on, or is affected by, the meer matter to which 
it is joined, we cannot at 'all conceive; but this 
we ſee, that it calls all the brute -animal creation 
to thoſe acts that are neceſſary for ſelf- preſerva- 
tion, and propagating the ſpecies: each claſs of 
animals is highly induſtrious to compaſs theſe 
ends; and, if we may judge by what we feel 
tranſacting in the brute part of ourſelves, there 
is in them a ſtrong deſire to do thoſe acts that are 
neceſſary for the ſupport of themſelves, and a 
very ſenſible pleaſure attending the gratification of 
that deſire, FOG 

It does not appear to us that plants are ſenſible 
- of pleaſure or pain; whereas animals, we know, 
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are affected by both. To a plant it is indifferent 
whether it is ſupported or not; but to an animal 
it is not ſo: it taſtes felicity in receiving the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies, and languiſhes under want: the 
pleaſures it receives in feeding, is the motive to 
look for food, and it is bribed tc ſupport itſelf by 
the happineſs it meets with in taking in its nou- 


animal does from choice, and is highly rewarded, 
by the pleaſure it receives for every act of its du- 
ty in preſerving itſelf, and propagating. 

Who can give attention to this ceconomy, and 
at the ſame time reflect on the profuſe ſupply that 
* nature every where affords, for the ſupport of the 
* infinite numbers of animals, of different kinds, 
that ſwarm upon this globe, without concluding, 
that over-flowing goodneſs and benevolence is an 


attribute of, the infinitely wiſe, and powerful, Au- 
© thor of nature? | 


In looking over the whole animal creation, one 


© ſees infinite variety of inſtincts, and talents, ſome 
approaching nearer, ſome more remote from, 
= thoſe diſpotions that are to be met with in man, 
but all tending to the preſervation of the creature 
poſſeſs'd of them; but it does not appear to us, 


that the ſagacity, or diſcerning, of the brute goes 
any further than to its own immediate preſerva- 
tion, and promoting what its inſtin& leads it to: 
in this conſiſts the brute's felicity; it ſeems to be 
the meaſure of its underſtanding, from which it 
never ſwerves. 

When man turns his eyes inwards upon him- 
ſell, he ſees in himſelf the brute in great perfec- 
tion; ſimilar calls to preſerve life, and to propa- 
gate the ſpecies, and ſimilar gratifications for obey- 
ing thoſe calls: but then he feels ſomewhat in 
| himſelf more noble; ſomewhat that diſtinguiſhes 


falls 


riſbment. What the plant does neceffarily, the 


him from all the reſt of the animal creation, that 
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falls within his knowledge: he is conſcious of re- 
flexion; he can complicate ideas, and compare 
them together; he can diſcover the relations of 
things; he can perceive the beauty, the order, 
the harmony of the creation; he can, in the 
creatures, ſee the power, the wiſdom, and the 
goodneſs of the Creator; he finds in himſelf an 
inſatiable thirſt aſter ſomewhat that has no con- 
nexion with the body, aſter knowledge ; a ſtrong 
deſire to contemplate, a diſpoſition to admire, 
and to imitate perfection; a natural propenſity to 
gratitude, and - thankfulneſs for favours ; and, 
when he carries his thoughts to the fountain of 
all wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, the Author of 
the creation, a ſulneſs of heart that breaks out in 
gladneſs and adoration. | | 

When man conſiders that he alone, of all the 
animal creation, has got eyes to ſee the beauty 
and excellency of the univerſe; that he alone haz 
got an underſtanding to diſcover the perfection of 
the Creator in his works; that he alone has got 
a ſoul fitted to admire, to adore, and to rejoice 
in the goodneſs and perfection of his Maker; 
talents unneceſſary for preſerving his life, or pro- 
pagating the ſpecies, but talents that qualify him 
for enjoying a much more permanent and exalted 
kind of felicity than the other animals ſeem capa- 
ble of reliſhing : can he doubt that thoſe eyes, 
this underſtanding, and that diſpoſition of mind, 
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was given him to fit him for ſeeing, admiring and £ 
adoring the fountain of all goodneſs and being? C 
can he queſtion that the doing ſo is indiſpenſab) We 

his duty, as it would be his felicity? and can he ti 
imagine he anfwers the end of his creation, ih n. 
neglecting this care of thoſe talents, he give him: fo 


jelt wholly up to purſue thoſe pleaſures that are 
common to him with the brutes ? | 11 
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The brutal appetites, and enjoy ments are nice- 


© WT ly proportioned to their ends, the preſervation 
f WE and propagation of the animal: the appetites call 
„ WW -egularly tor what is neceſſary, and are fierce in 
e proportion as the want is great; when the want 
= i ſupplied, the defire ceaſes ; exceſs ſatiates, palls 
nde appetite, and diſorders the machine. 

n- WW. lr is not ſo with the mental purſuits, and plea- 
0 WW ſores: the mind is abſolutely inſatiable ; the more 
© it knows, the keener it thirſts after knowledge 
to its defires are endleſs, and the object infinite. 

d, Beſides the power of thinking, man has the ſa- 
of WW culty of communicating by ſpeech, and recording 
of dis thoughts. The obſervation of each individual, 
in and within the compaſs of a ſhort life, could not 
geo very far in ſcience; but we are ſo made, that 
tne # each may be helped by the diſcoveries of each 
uty other; the deſire of communicating knowledge is 


almoſt as ſtrong as the deſire to know; and, as 
the end of the capacity to know, is, manifeſtly,. 
to diſcover the excellency of the Creator in his 
works, that the Man may be filled with admira- 
tion, and acknowledgment, it is impoſſible to 
doubt that the end of the faculty of ſpeech is to 
| expreſs, and communicate to each other, what 
we ſeverally diſcover, to enlarge our ideas of the 
divine perfections, and to join in expreſſions of 
acknowledgment, and praiſe, 
It is not ſo with the Brute; that is made to 
ſhew, and not to know, the excellency of the 
Creator, | | 
One difference there is, highly remarkable, be- 
tween the meer animal and the rational creature: 
nature produces, ſpontaneous, all that is neceſſar 
for the brute ; whereas ſome art, beſides induſtry, 
is neceſſary to make what nature furniſhes uſeſul, 
and comfortable, to man, The brute is ciothed 
by Nature; the earth uncultivated produces the 
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herb, the ſeed, the berry that is fit for its nutri- 
ment; raw-meat ſuits the ſtomach of the carni- 
vorous, nor is there any occaſion for cookery, or 
dreſs. But it is otherwiſe with Man: tho' Nature 
furniſh abundantly the materials, yet ſkill, and 
induſtry, is neceſſary to fit them for his uſe. By 
much the greateſt part of the globe would be un- 
inhabited, if induſtry did not furniſh clothing : 
grains muſt be raiſed ; the juice of grapes and fruits 
muſt be fermented, and meat muſt be prepared for 
the ftomach beſore Man can make uſe of it. 
Becauſe Nature furniſhes abundantly for all the 
occaſions of the brute, they are each independent 
of the other, without conneCtion, or ſociety ; ex- 
cept in a few inſtances where inſtinct calls them 
to it, becauſe it is in thoſe inſtances neceſſary for 
the preſervation or propagation of the ſpecies. 
But becauſe men have occaſion for the labour, 
the ſkill, the talents of each other, they are natu- 
rally ſocial, and dependent. on each» other; they 


are fitted to promote the intereſts of each other. 
The ſoul is fo made, as to reap ſatisfaction from 


acts of beneficence, to feel concern from the ſuf- 


ferings of its fellow-creatures, and to be knit in 


bonds of friendſhip and alliance with ſuch as en- 
tertain the ſame ſentiments. 


Thus Nature has made men fit for ſociety, as. 


it has made ſociety neceſſary for them; but the 
end of making ſociety neceſſary for men, leads to 
a further conſideration. No one can think that 
the infinitely wiſe, and powerful, could not have 
ſo framed men, that Nature, alone, and unaided, 
ſhould have ſupplied all their wants; but, if he 
had done ſo, ſolitude muſt have been the inclina- 
tion of the rational creature, and no more of the 
perfection of the Creator would have been known, 
or celebrated, than what fell within the obſerva- 
tion of each individual. But, as eſſential moon 
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has diſpoſed man neceſſarily for ſociety, has pro- 


vided them with proper faculties to communicate 
to each other their obſervations and their ſenti- 
ments, and has furniſhed them with inclinations 
to make ſuch communications, and to join in acts 
of acknowledgment and praiſe; it cannot be 
doubted that the chief, the high, the honourable 
end of fitting men for ſociety, was to advance and 
propagate the knowledge of Nature, and of the 
Author of it, and to promote and perfect that 
exerciſe of the ſoul for which it was given to 
man. 

When man ſurveys his own ſpecies, framed 
for the contemplatian of the works of God ; fitted 
for admiring and adoring the author and ſuppor- 
ter; ſo contrived as to aid each other in that great 
deſign, and to contribute to one another's happi- 
neſs, not only in that, but in the common enjoy- 
ments of the animal life; he cannot help conſi- 
dering each individual as the immediate ſervant of 
the Creator; he cannot diſpenſe with obſerving 
the cloſe relation, and connexion, between the 
whole, and the neceſſary dependence each has on 
the other. 8 

And, when he recollects what pleaſure reſults 
to the ſoul from conſciouſneſs of beneficent and 
merciful acts, what horror ariſes from the thoughts 
of cruelty and injuſtice, he muſt needs ſee his duty 
towards his fellow-ſervants, and with thankfulneſs 
acknowledge the goodneſs of the Creator, who has 
annexed immediate pleaſure to each act of duty, 


and joined horror to tranſgreſſion. 


View then man in his perfect ſtate, as, from 
the ruins ſtill remaining, we certainly know he 
muſt have been, Bleſſed with all the enjoyments 
that give reliſh to the animal lite ; Diſtinguiſhed 
from tho reſt of the viſible creation, by that intel- 

| ligent 
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ligent principle. that enables him to fee the infinite 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of the Author of 
nature in his works; Choſen to be a witneſs to 
the boundleſs perfections of the Eternal; Poſſe. 
ſed of an inſatiable defire of knowledge, and treſh 
diſcoveries pouring in upon him, without cealing ; 
Qualified to admire, to praiſe, and to adore, and 
perpetual occaſions offering themſelves for thoſe 
rapturous exerciſes ; Placed in ſociety, with com- 
panions fitted for the like enjoyments, and fo made 
as to promote his felicity, under ties of duty to 
them, but duty the performance whereof was ne. 
ceſſary to be rewarded with pleaſure ; Conſcious 
of the favour of his infinitely powerful and bene- 
ficent Creator, and therefore bleſſed in the exerciſe 
of perpetual thankſulneſs: View man, I ſay, whe- 
ther imagination can ſuggeſt to itſelf a ſtate of 
higher felicity, or conceive how man came by 
choice, and of his own free-will, to relinquiſh it? 

Such was man ! but view him in his preſent 
condition, and you ſce a creature ſtill poſſeſſed of 
all thoſe qualities that fitted him for ſeeing and 
enjoying the chief good, with ſupreme delight; 
but you ſee thoſe talents monſtrouſly and miſchie- 
vouſly employed: thoſe eyes, and that under- 
ſtanding, that were given to perceive with tranſ— 
port the perfeCtions of the Creator in his works, 
are now no more employed in that glorivus ſer- 
vice; the heart, and the deſire, that panted after, 
and rejoiced in the favour and protection of the 
fountain of goodneſs, have ceaſed to act upon that 
object; all the mental powers, all the ſprings of 
the heart, are ſtill at work in ſearch of felicity; 
but they ſcek for it where no real good is to be 
found, and contribute to the real miſery cf unſor— 
tunate man. The ſovereign good negleCted, all 
thoſe. talents, that were given for diſcovering and 
enjoying it, are turned to the improvement of 


thoſe 
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thoſe pleaſures which man has in common with 
the brutes. The ſkill and induſtry of that intel- 
ligent creature, are occupied in purſuing the gra- 


E tifications of the brutal appetites ; and, in ſo do- 


ing, weaken and diſable even thoſe appetites from 
anſwering their real uſes; or are employed in find- 


ing, and laying up means for ſuch beaſtly gratifi- 
E cations. In the place of ſocial affection and be- 
nevolence to mankind, malice, envy, fraud, ra- 
pine, murder prevail; in the place of God, love 
* chuſes Self for its object. Knowledge, if look'd 
© after, is ſought to gratify a vain, an uſeleſs curi- 
© ofity, but not to lead to the ſource of knowledge, 
and life; in ſhort, rebel to God, man ſets up 
the vileſt of his creatures in his room, and em- 
ploys thoſe faculties that were given for the ſervice 
and enjoyment of the Eternal, in purſuits infinite- 
y diſhonourable, and offenſive. | 


In this diſtreſſed, this frightſul condition, hu- 


man nature can hardly bear looking in upon itſelf :, 
the crime, as well as the folly, is ſo monſtrous, 
that ſerious reflexion on it muſt ſour all the filly 
| cnjoyments that men amuſe themſelves with, and 
create apprehenſions which, without ſome founda- 
tion for hopes, would be abſolutely intolerable ; 
and therefore mankind, to avoid reflexions fo very 
diſagreeable, ſuffer the active principle, intended 
to lead to God, to carry them away from one bru- 
| tiſh'purſuit to another: if any beam of light darting 
in upon their ſoul, ſhould ſhew them their duty, 
they ſhut it out, becauſe it points out the forfeit; 
and, becauſe the amazing long-ſuffering and pa- 
tience of the Deity, delays deſerved puniſhment, 
| unhappy mortals are ready to harden themſelves 
into a belief that there is no God to be offended 


at their treaſon, or to flatter themſelves with hopes, 


that, as they live like brutes, they ſhall die like 


brutes, and, by ceaſing to be, eſcape N 
| uc 
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Such is the depraved ſtate of wretched mankind! 

and ſuch the perverſe turn of thoſe whoſe mindz 
are ſo debauched with brutal pleaſures, as to like 
the beaſtly ſtate in which they are. But they, in 
whom the image of God is not altogether defaced, 
who entertain honourable notions of the ſupreme 
Goodneſs, who ſee with wonder the long-ſuffering 
and forbearance of the infinitely Juſt, and who 
cannot conceive, that Eſſential Tultice could dif. 
penſe with vengeance for a moment, if ſome con- 
{ideration of infinite value did not interpoſe, are 
willing to entertain hopes that ſome ranſom ma 
have been found for the offence of mankind, ſome 
expedient provided, by the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God, for obliterating their crimes, and reſtor- 
ing them to the favour and protection of the E- 
ternal ; and to have thoſe hopes confirmed, and 
improved into a well-grounded and certain beließ 
is the chief object of their wiſhes, as it would be 
the only ſolid foundation of their happineſs. 
- Whoever has the fainteſt glimpſe of ſuch hopes, 
if he acts rationally will not ceaſe inquiring, with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs and accuracy, till he diſ- 
cover whether there is any juſt foundation for 
them, or no; he will conſult nature, he will ex- 
amine authorities, and will be equally ſolicitous 
not to admit inſufficient, as he will be not to reject 
ſufficient evidence. 

In ſuch an inquiry, beginning with the natural 
light ſtill remaining unextinguiſhed, and carefully 
ſeparating what does, from what does not flow 
from it: examining the notions commonly recen - 
ed about the Deity, and comparing them with the 
dictates of reaſon, many propoſitions will appear 

demonſtratively true. For example: 


1+ That the Deity is infinitely powerful, good, 
and intelligent, is deducible from nature. Th 
| 2. a 
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2. That the Deity is merciful, ſo as to pardon 
© fin, and to be reconcileable to ſinners, is not de- 
ducible from nature. 
Z. That the Deity is poſſeſſed of qualities like 
do thoſe/in the ſoul of man, ſuch as love, anger, 
E compaſſion, is not deducible from nature, 
4. That there is a plurality of Perſons in the 
@ Deity is not deducible from nature. 
g That man's ſin, upon atonement, is to be 
3 Þ pardoned, and he reconciled to the Denys is not 
E deducible from nature, 
T 6. That the ſufferings of a man, to whom one 
E of the perſons of the Deity was to be joined, 
was to be that atonement, is not deducible from 
nature. 
: 7. That the effect of this atonement and re- 
concilement, was to give all mankind a right to 
approach, and rely on the protection and bene- 
| ficence of a placated Deity, is not deducible from 
nature. 

8. That the Deity, thus appeaſed, is delighted 
E with prayers and praiſes, is not deducible from 
j nature. 
r 9. That there is a correſpondence between the 
- WW fouls of men and the Deity, is not deducible from 
s nature. 
t 10. That the prayers. of men are acceptable to 

the Deity, heard, and anſwered, through the in- 

| Wl terceflion of that perſon whoſe ſufferings atoned 


3 
L 
. 
4 


y | for lin, is not deducible from nature. 

0 

. If then theſe things: concerning the Deity, and 
1e man's ſtate, are true, and of abſolute neceſſity to 
ar be known to man, for his comfort, and towards 


| enabling him to perform any acceptable duty to 
| is Creator, his knowledge muſt come by revela- 
tion, and that knowledge mult be kept up by in- 


utlons, or records. 
ak I, That | 
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u 
1. That there is ſuch a thing as right and wrong, : 
may, and muſt be known, without revelation. ct 
2. That right muſt be attended with rewards, W n. 
and wrong with puniſhment, muſt be known with. pr 
out revelation. th 
3. That therefore there muſt be a future ſtate, 
for rewards and puniſhments, muſt be known 
without revelation. v 
4. That man is in a depraved ſtate, at enmity ſu 
with the Deity, is known without revelation ; and a 
muſt have been known ſo ſoon as that ſtate of en. an 
mity began. hi 
| E ſu: 
In this depraved ſtate, man, attentive to hu fat 
own circumſtance, muſt have been in a condition 
infinitely wretched, the object of the juſt indignz tic 
tion of the Almighty here and hereafter ; helpleß, ve 
and hopeleſs, becauſe no defence againſt offended an 
Juſtice; and muſt have continued incapable  W# co 
hope, or comfort, or attempting any means d or 
-placating, or obtaining the protection of the Deity, co 
unleſs the mercy of God, and his acceptance of th: w 
atonement provided, had been revealed to him, be 
with evidence of the authority of that revelation, W& of 
ſo convincing as to gain abſolute belief. Thi Kit 
and nothing leſs, could render life tolerable. 
8 Fi an 
1. We know certainly that all men are, a th 
from the earlieſt ages have been, in a ſtate of er mi 
mity and corruption. we 
2. That men now have, and from the earlick wi 
times have had, comfort from a perſuaſion of mercy m-. 
and forgiveneſs from God, contrary to reaſon, ai m. 
the ſtrongeſt evidence which from thence cal let 
reſult, | Im 
3. That the whole world, from the earlieſt time th. 
uſed nearly the ſame rites, ceremonies, and inſti- WW bl) 


tutians 
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tutions religious, for placating the Deity, averting 


and ſuch obſervances, mult have been exceeding 
high and ſtrong; and man cannot think of any 
ſuffcient authority to have produced that univerſal 
faith, ſhort of divine revelation. 

The doctrine of remiſſion of fins, and expia- 
tion by blood, is till the ſecret is explained by re- 
velation, ſo deſtitute of any foundation in reaſon, 
and apparently ſo contrary to it, that no Reaſoner 
could ever have thought of it; and, if he had, no 
one could have given credit to it, without ſome 
convincing proof for the authority of that doctrine, 
the WW which, as has been ſaid, could not poſſibly have 
im, been from reaſon. The univerſal reception then 
of that doctrine, is a demonſtration, in its own 
= kind, that it had a divine authority. 

I the Deity had determined to pardon man, by 
and through an Interceſſor, and upon ſatisfaction, 
that would not have anſwered the end; unleſs 
man were acquainted with, and believed it, he 


5 wrath, procuring favour, returning thanks, by Sa- 
crifices, Burnt-offerings, Blood; means that, in 
d, nature, have no ſort of connexion with the end 
he propoſed, and therefore could not poſſibly have had 
their origin from reaſon, or natural light. 
- 
1 And, as this belief and theſe religious obſer- 
vances, prevailed over all mankind, without any 
y ſupport from, but rather contrary to reaſon, it is 
a juſt concluſion, that the authority for ſuch belief, 


Dd 
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without the leaſt glimpſe of hopes, or encourage- 
ment to pray, to praiſe, to love, to rejoice in the 
| mercy and ſalvation of God; which would have 
left him a prey to his terrors and his luſts, and 
| muſt have determined him to have ſhut out all 
thoughts of the Deity. For nothing could poſſi- 
bly determine man to hope, to pray, to praiſe, to 


2 ſerve, 


would remain in the ſame gloomy ſtate of deſpair, 
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ſerve, to rejoice in the protection of the Dein, 


but a firm conviction and belief that God was plz. F If 
cated, would forgive, and protect, and was plea. of 
ed with ſervices. 0 


If then it was the intention of God to pardon of 
man, to reſtore him to a capacity of ſerving him, br 
to reclaim him from his ſinful ſtate, to encourage m 
him to love, fear and ſerve his Creator; it ua ” 
abſolutely neceſlary, towards that deſign, to ac. ka) 
quaint man with his intentions, to give ſuch proof i 


of thoſe intentions as ſhould convince and tho. ©"! 
roughly perſuade thoſe to whom the revelaticn MW | all 
was made, and to preſerve ſuch evidence of tha MW * 
revelation to mankind as ſhould be ſuſkcient t of 
ſupport their faith and hope. lea 

The loweſt degree of faith that can poſſibly le the 
ſufficient to quiet the ſoul of man, and to reſtore MW te 


him to a capacity of ſerving comfortably his God, 


and truſting to his favour and protection, is a fim ot 
conviction that God is placable, and will parcon WE ed 
upon repentance, and protect. | an 
| Whatever degree of evidence or revelation fixed Pee 
this in man's mind, reſtored him quiet, and a po. . 

tha 


ſibility of endeavouring to gain the favour of God; 
and, ſuppoſing the belief abſolute, muſt determine tha 
the man ſo believing, to ſeek and ſerve God, to 
the beſt of his ability and underſtanding. ane 


They to whom the merciful intentions of Gs qu 
have been the moſt fully revealed, and to whom 
the evidence of that revelation has the moſt di. * 
tinctly appeared, are in a much happier condition, * 
and have many more incentives and helps to pie , 
and devotion, than thoſe who have juſt light e- 1 
nough to know that God is merciful, and to be- b {tr; 
lieve that he will pardon, upon repentance, anda WW ti 
hearty converſion of the defire of the ſoul towards WF lea 
him. But, if the belief of the latter is total and the 
abſolute it may change his heart, and his courſe af , 

el 


life, 
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@ life, and bring him within the favour and protection 
© of his God. Hence faith, ſo much prized in the 
Old and New Teſtament, not that faith, as ſuch, is 
Jof value; but becauſe, where it truly is, it muſt 


q 5 a 
; produce a change of ſou], and obedience, No 
man, who verily believes any fruit to be poiſon, 
e 2 Eg . 
will taſte it; and let any man who knowingly fins, 
= ay what he will, he has not faith when he ſo acts. 
4s this belief is abſolutely neceſſary to all man- 
kind, and muſt have been intended to reach them 
()» | . . . s 
al, the evidence for inducing it, muſt be of that 
„nature as to accomodate itſelf to all the ſpecies 
5 of men. There muſt be that ſort of evidence that 
leads the vulgar, the unthinking, the illiterate; and 
bo there muſt be alſo ſuch proof as ſhall determine 
„we ingenious, the inquiſitive, the learned. 


By much the greateſt part of mankind have no 
„other evidence for this belief, than general receiv- 


q ed opinion; what has been held by their fathers, 
and all their acquaintance, paſles for truth, and 
ei produces reſolutions and actions. : 

of. It is impoſſible to believe any thing more firmly 
d; ban the vulgar do, that the earth ſtands ſtill, and 
ne chat the ſun moves round: a belief as general, and 

o 28 abſolute, of the facts revealed for the comfort 

and falvation of mankind, would produce a con- 
duct very different from what we ſce. | 
n Where the common opinions about the devil, 
a. witches, witcheraſt, Sc. prevail, the belief is tranſ- 
on, mitted to poſterity, and the children doubt as little 
% We = tle fathers did. 

e. # theſe things were true, and capable of a demon- 
be. tration, the vulgar would believe not becauſe of 
dz it demonſtration, which they have not leiſure, or 
ds bearning, or capacity to enter into, but becauſe of 
and the fixed opinions of others from whom they learn. 
of WE Tor, as they are not true, nay ſome of them 
ie, demonſtratively faiſe, the 'vulgar believe them, 


3 becauſe 
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becauſe they are not qualified to examine the de- 
monſtration. 

But, if there is not ſuch evidence as is fit to ſa- 
tisfy the learned and the inquiſitive, it cannot pro- 
duce belief in them; and the vulgar opinion can- 
not be of long conrinuance, whete the learned and 
the inquiſitive declare againſt it. 

The evidence therelore attending revelation 
ought to be ſuch as was fit to create and continue 
a very firm and general belief, and opinion amongſt 
the groſs of mankind ; and to conquer and anſwer 
the doubts and ſcruples of the inquiſitive and the 
learned. 

That the firſt publication of the merciful inten- 
tions of God to men, and the declaration of ſo 
much as he thought fit to reveal concerning him- 
ſelf, and what was to be done and believed, was 
attended with ſufficient e idence to ſupport the au- 
thority of the revelation, cannot be doubted, be- 
cauſe the deſign was to gain belief. 

And if, in every ſucceeding age, the ſame pub- 
lication had been made, with the like evidence, 
there is no doubt we {hall have no unbeliever. 

But, in fat, we ſce it has not pleaſed God to 
repeat in this manner the evidence of his reve- 
lation. | 

Nor is the not repeating the evidence, to ſatisſy 
the curioſity of impertinent and preſumptuous ab- 
jectors, who meaſure the conduct of the Deity by 
their own vain imaginations, any juſt cauſe of 
doubting the original rcvelation, if the prools of 
that revelation are ſufficient to induce belief. 

God could have prevented man's ſinning origi- 
nally; he cold have re ored him abſolutely to 
his priſtine ſtate; and h could have continued 
ſtanding and perpetual obvious miracles, for con- 
firming revelation : but he has done neither of 
' theſe, And, though no other anſwer could be 

| given 
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given to the queſtion, Why has he not ? but that 
it has not ſuited his wiſe ſcheme, for the govern- 
ment of his Grace to man, it is beyond all doubt 
ſufficient. 
| If it was the ſcheme of the Deity 
| | To create man perſect, with a capacity of re- 
| taining that perfection, or of falling from it, 
| which we call liberty, without interpoſing farther, 
| to determine him either to the one, or to the 
bother; | 
Io reſtore him to a capacity of regaining hap- 
WE pineſs, by publiſhing means of ſalvation, with 
divine or ſupernatural evidence, and appointing 
the moſt feaſible means for continuing the belief 


oc that revelation, without farther interpoſing, till 
WE the ill uſe of the free will, or liberty of man, 
made farther interpoſition neceſſary; and 

t To diſplay omnipotent power, or remarkable 
a events, when the notable defection of mankind 


made it neceſſary, in order to confirm or reſtore 
the revelation, at that time, and to produce ſtill 
„ſtronger and ſtronger evidence for it, to ſucceeding 
generations; who dare preſume to find fault with 
ſuch ceconomy ? 
| Who can tell what wiſe ends the Deity may 
have to anſwer by ſhewing, in the ſeveral ſtages 
of the world, and under by different degrees of 
light and information, what uſe the heart of man 
was to make of free-will, and of the mercy of 
God offered? 1 
If it was the intention of the Deity, to reveal 
to man the method of Salvation; that a Saviour 
was to come in the fleſh, by his death and fuffer- 
ss to atone for ſin; and that the Saviour, having 
| WW 20lifhed finby his ſufferings, was to become inter- 
| cellor for maa, to reconcile him to the Deity, and 
| produce communication between them; no doubt 
this might be, by convincing evidence, intimated. 
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and publiſhed at firſt: and the queſtion is, What 
would be the moſt proper method for continuing 


to poſterity the belief of the truth ſo revealed: ſort 
It does not appear that, in the earlieſt times, beit 
writing by letters, or recording facts, any other me 
way, than by emblematical or hierogliphical repte- the 
ſentations, was known or in uſe, tha 
And, if writing by letters had been in uſe, ſuch the 
writing, to prove it of divine authority to ſuc- ver 
ceeding generations, would require evidence. ſo 
Tradition ſurely was one way; but that with- ane 
out other help, not very certain, and liable to kin 
infinite miſtakes; as well as the authority of it, = 
for that reaſon, liable to doubt. ner 
But, if to Tradition were added certain con- tho 
ſtant, ritual, and emblematical obſervances, at wh 
fixed times, for ever to be continued and endure; t 
then, in proportion as the emblems were expreſlive, ſue 
and univerſally received, the memory and belief of We "2 
the matter repreſented would remain diſtin& and be. 
ſtrong, and the end of recording be obtained. ma 
Anniverſary, monthly, weekly days obſerved, MW '<* 
preſerve freſh the memory of moſt events. Sin 
If therefore it was the command of God, that, e 
to keep in mind the revelation that a Saviour, the 
firſt-born of a woman, ſhould die for the ſins of | ©! 
men, {hould by his blood atone, and become in- Pri 


terceſſor for mankind, Man ſhould kill a kid, or bo 


a lamb, ſhed its blood, ſprinkle the blood towards ot 
the ſame place which the Deity directed to be em- 
blematical of the place of its reſidence, chuſing Wa 
a perfect, unſpotted male, as the emblem of the Jol 
ſuitering Saviour, and a perfect firſt born amongſt 5 
men, as the emblem of the firſt- born, the Inter- » 


celior; and, if this emblematical act was to 
be repeated once, or oſtener, every” year, on a 
{tated day; once every moon, on the firſt day; 
once every week, on the ſeventh day; and twice 
every 


their prayers, and receive their praiſes : the in- 


vention of man cannot devife any other method, 
ſo likely to preſerve and perpetuate the knowledge 
© and believe of a revelation, ſo neceſſary to man- 
kind, 


Men, indeed, might err, after a courſe of ge- 
nerations, in the expoſition and application of 
thoſe emblems, and emblematical actions; and, 
when the true ſenſe and intention of them was 


varied, or in any degree loſt, imagination would 
ſuggeſt other, and different, nay even falſe mean- 


ings; but, ſo long as the obſervance remained, a 


© belief of placating the Deity by blood mult re- 


main: which belief is, of all others, the moſt un- 


© reaſonable, except as it is explained by the ori- 
ginal, and only true ſenſe and meaning, of the 
emblems and inſtitutions. 


Thus, what was intended by the prieſt's inter- 


© ceſlory office, was loſt, though officiating by a 
prieſt remained; what was intended by the firſt- 


born's being to diſcharge the prieſtly office, was 


lorgot, long before men ceaſed to look upon the 


right of prieſthood to be in the firſt- born; what 
was intended by ſacrificing a perfect MA LE, was 
loſt, whilſt great accuracy was employed to take 
care that nothing but what was perfect ſhould be 
ſacrificed; nay, ſuch was the weakneſs of man- 
kind, that they forgot the blood ſhed was typical 
and emblematical only, and imagined a real virtue 
In it; than which nothing could be more abſurd : 
; but Kill they continued with the greateſt zeal to 


G5 make 
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every day, morning and evening; and if, on thoſe _ 
E occalions, men were in the emblems to ſee, with 
E ſorrow, the repreſentation of the blood they for- 
ſeited, and, with joy, to entertain the hopes of 
E mercy through that blood, which the blood of 
the beaſt ſacrificed repreſented; and to believe 
that God, on thoſe occaſions, was willing to hear 


_— 
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make uſe of ſacrifice, to believe it a means of a- 
toning for fins, of averting puniſhments, of pro- 
curing favours from the Deity ; they thought Sa- 
crifice made their prayers and praiſes acceptable, 
that there. was ſomething ſacred in it, that it 
bound contracts and covenants of all kinds, and 
that the Deity expected and requircd ſacrifice of 
them, and would be highly offended if that ſer- 
vice was diſcontinued, 

So that, notwithſtanding all the errors, wan- 
derings, and falſe imaginations of mankind, they 
till retained, by this EMBLEMATICAIL INSTRuc- 
TION, a ſtrong belief that the Deity was placa- 
ble, and that fins were forgiveable ; which left it 
poſſible for them to hope, and to endeavour to 
gain the divine favour, and conſequently to love 
and ſerve the Deity. And the perpetual and uni- 
verſal uſe of ſacrifice, with particular rites, and 
under particular obſervances, after the original 
meaning and intention of them was loſt, is a 
proof, not only of their divine origin, but alſo of 
the reality of that ſacrifice which thoſe emblems 
were intended to repreſent. 

The original and primary uſe of ſacrifice, and 
of all other religious inſtitutions, was commemo- 
rative of the original revelation, a fort of daily 
MzMoRIAL, or Record, of what God declared, 
and man believed and hoped. But as the declara- 
tion of God regarded a ſuture event, every one, 
almoit, of thoſe inſtitutions and emblematical or- 
dinances, muſt be looked upon alſo as prophetic; 
which, when the event predicted happened, proves 
a demonſtration, much above what HUM AaNITY 
could invent, of the Divinity of the InsT1TU- 
TION, and of the certainty of the hopes and belief 
founded on that event. | 

Beſides the original intention of being com- 
memorative and predictive, there was a very = 
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ful deſign in the annual, monthly, weekly and daily 
. Services, to give men frequent occaſions of ſearch=» 
8 ing into themſelves, as in the preſence of the 


) Deity ; of confeſſing, worſhipping, and adoring z- 
tand fo reforming, and preſerving their minds from 
d WF fclly. This, in time, they miſtook for the chief 
' We end, forgetting the chief end almoſt entirely; and, 
ac laſt, they greatly corrupted even the ſecondary: 

| deſign, imagining that there was merit in the ſa- 
'- WW critice, as ſuch ; that the Deity loved ſacrifice, 
1 and expected it, as a tribute that was due: 
- WW though God never required ſacrifice (it is in this 
* ſenſe the Scripture ſays ſo) for his own fake, as 
tone may ſay, but inſtituted it for the ſake of men, 
o as a memorial to keep in mind what he had re- 
'© WW vealed. To this end was the frequency; as well 


as to give frequent opportunities of worſhip, the 
E true ſervice of the heart, and reflexion, which 
vain man almoſt entirely forgot. 


a WF As the antiquity and univerfality of ſacrifice, 
of notwithſtanding the various corruptions, with. 
which, by the imaginations of men, it was infect- 
| ed, is a proof of its divine original; ſo is the ri- 
d diculous Pol YTHEISM of antiquity, evidence, in 
0 WW ſome degree, of a plurality of PERSON in the 
ly > Deity; as the opinion, in all appearance, muſt 
0, have flowed from ſome revelation, or inſtitution,. 
por preſerving the memory and knowledge of that 
„ W. revelation. 
Nothing is more remote from any foundation: 
K3 in reaſon, than the doctrine of the TRINITY; 
es and therefore it is a fair concluſion, that it muſt: 
irh be owing to ReveLATION, real or ſuppoſed, 
by As inconſiſtent as the Trinity ſeems to be: 
lie with reaſon, Polytbei ſin is no leſs ſo; all nature 
ſpeaks for ONE Deity, and even the doctrine of 
yy the TRINII y ſuppoſes it, | 


* 
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And yet in almoſt all the antient nations we 


find Polytheiſm eſtabliſhed ; they had a plural to 


the noun GoD: nay, the eldeſt of all languages, 
the Hebrew, uſes always the plural noun ELOHMꝰp, 
when ſpeaking of the Deity, frequently joined 
with plural verbs; though the Scripture, the on- 
Jy book extant in that language, takes care to 
let us know that this plural ELonim is but one 
Deity, 

Now, as the knowledge of the TriviTty, if 
true, muſt be had by REvELATION, and not by 
Reason : if the Deity was pleaſed to diſcloſe ſo 
much of 1Ts own nature to mankind, 1T muſt 
do it by referring to ideas taken from natural 
things; and, if tle knowledge of that diſcovery 
was to be recorded, whilſt hreroglyphical or em: 
blematical was the only WRITING, there mult 
be a conjunction of three Emblems in ene, to re- 
preſent what was intended. Such conjunctions, 
by Egiptian and other monuments yet extant, ap- 
pear to have been very frequent in eatlier times, 
and very probably owed their origin to the /awwfil 
emblems firſt propoſed by the Deity ; and the word 
in the Hebrew uſed to ſignify the IMAGE or Re- 
preſentation of the Deity, carried about as an 
Ipo, is plural alſo, [TERAPHIu], though re- 
lating only to one image or idol. 

The imagination of man, however, as in the 
caſe of ſacrifice, dropping the only rational thing, 
the UN Ir, made uſe of the plurality of perſons 
in the one Deity, to coin a plurality of Deities; 
and, by retaining that notion againſt all reaſon, 
gives ground to conclude that it muſt have flowed 
from ſome very high, though miſtaken original, 
and to inquire what the fountain of ſo extraordt- 
nary an opinion may have been. 

As the imagination of man, proceeding from 
one miſtake to another, muſt, at laſt, have obli- 

| terated 
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terated the knowledge of all REVELATION, not- 
withſtanding the wiſeſt precaution to preſerve it; 


| it behoved the Deity, perſiſting ſtedfaſt in the 
| purpoſe of mercy to mankind, to renew that Rx- 
© vELATION from time to time, and to rectify a- 
E buſes, with ſuch authority, for the renewal and 
E rectification, as was ſufficient evidence of the truth 
of what was revealed ; and, if that merciful and 
perfect Being was to ſhut up all REveLaATION, 
and to ceaſe from farther interpoſition by extra- 
ordinary appearances amongſt men, it behoved 
him to make the REVELATION ſo compleat, and 
to leave it ſo fixed and unalterable, and attended 
with ſuch evidence for the truth of it, as ſhould 
leave no further room for error or doubt, amongſt 
E thoſe who, with reſpectful hearts to the Deity, 
E ſought after the truth. 


Though it is extremely obvious, that ſuch a 


E REVELATION and RECTIFICATION muſt have 
been; yet, ſeek for it amoneſt all the monuments, 
the wiſdom, the records of the Heathen world, 
and you ſhall ſeek in vain; nothing but vanity 
and madneſs. The wiſeſt of them, at leaſt of 
E thoſe that have come to our hands, ſeem to have 
E known little of MaN's fallen, deſperate late; 
and, when they turned their thoughts to Religion, 
appear to have known nothing further than a 
E parcel of the lies and forgeries of their Prieſts. 


So that, if any of the antient Heathens wrote 


before their REVELAT1ON was totally corrupted, 
it is loſt; having been neglected by their ſucceſ- 
ſors, who did not underſtand what it meant. 


But, in looking over mankind, as they are at 


| this day, we find a NATION in very particular 
| circumſtances, Diſtinguiſhed from all the People 
| that are, or perhaps ever were upon the face of 


the earth; the CHILDREN, as they believe, of 
one Man; Profeſſing a Religion different from 
that 
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that of all the Nations that now are ſcattered up 
and down the whole earth; Without dominion, 
power, or property any where; Tenacious, to 
death, of their own Religion and Opinions ; for 
that reaſon deſpiſed, hated, oppreſſed, and perſe- 
cuted; and yet, ſubliſting in ſo prodigious num- 


bers, that, were they to be brought together, 


they would prove a mighty People. 

Examining the hiſtory of this People, (I mean 
the Jews), we find they were very Powerful a- 
bout 2000 years ago; poſſeſſed of a country, their 
own, and called by their own Name; in the ful! 
Exerciſe of a Religion, with Ceremonies, and 
Services peculiar to themſelves; in a firm Belief, 
derived from their holy Books, which they held to 
be REVELATION, that ſome very extraordinary 
Perſon, of their blood and kindred, ſhould then 
ariſe, who ſhould deliver them from all their Ene- 
mies, and. ſet up a Kingdom above all the King- 
doms of the earth. 

We find ſome time after, that, encouraged by 
this opinion, they quarrelled with the Romans; 
and, aſter the moſt obſtinate defence that ever 
people made, were utterly overthrown, their Ci- 
ty and Temple deſtroyed, and thoſe that eſcaped 
the ſword, ſcattered up and down over the face of 
the earth, 

We find that the particularity of their Faith 
and Service, the diſtinction that ſubſiſted between 
them and other Nations, and the ſeditiouſnels 
and mutiny of their Deportment,. founded on the 


perſuaſion of a great DELIVERER to come, 


brought total diſſipation upon them; ſo that they 
became every. where the object of ſevere laws and 
ill uſage. | | 
And we find, nevertheleſs, that for near 1700 
years they have remained, under all theſe diſtreſ- 
ſes and difficulties, a People diſtinct from on 
2 8 * 
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they live amongſt, tenacious of their own Religi- 
on and Obſervances, not to be bribed or frighten- 
ed from them, and fully convinced their Religion: 
is immediately from God, and that the great DE- 
LIVERER, for them, is ſtill to come. 

A Circumſtance fo very ſingular calls for extra- 
ordinary attention. Of the many Nations and 
Kindreds famous for Proweſs, for Laws, for reli- 
gious Opinions, is there any that remained, that 
preſerved their Name after a Conquelt ? Did not 
all mix and blend themſelves with the Conquer- 
or? Of all the Religions that ever have been, did 
any ſtick ſo cloſe to the profeſſion of it, that, for 
a ſeries of Ages, they did not forſake it for the 
Religion of the Country they became ſubjects of; 
that infamy and oppreſſion could not drive them 
from it, but rather riveted them the ſtronger in 
it? | 

And this is ſtill the more amazing, that the 
Religion they hold, is of all others the moſt ab- 
ſurd, as they underſtand it; and that the hopes. 
they entertain are, undoubtedly, chimerical and 


Inquire of this People, and you ſhall find their 
Faith is founded on a Bock, which contains their 
Law, ſaid to have come immediately from God,, 
the HIS OR of this Nation, and certain Hymns, 
and PROPHECIES, all which they firmly believe 
to have been written by Divine Inſpiration, and 
to contain the WILL, and WorD of God. 
This Bocꝶ they entertain with the higheſt eſteem, 
and preſerve with ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſs, that 
there are in the Copies of it fewer various readings 
than in any other Book extant; that they have 
never ſuffered a various reading, how true ſoever, 
to enter into the text; and that, as fond as they 
are of their method of Pointing, for varying the 
found, and thereby the ſenſe in ſome degree, of 


the 
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the Hebrew words, they have never dared to add 
thoſe Points to the Copies of their Law read in 
their Synagogues, believing that ſuch an addition 
would be a profanation. 

That this Yook is not fictitious, nor in any part 
forged to gratify the vanity of the Zews, but, 
when firſt given to them, came with authorit 
ſufficient to enforce the reception of it, will ap- 
pear to thoſe who look into it, from this obſerva- 
tion; that throughout, the Jetos are deſcribed as 
the vileſt, the wickedeſt of all men; they are ſe- 
verely reproved for their faults; DESTRUCTION is 
threatened ; nay it is, formally, and over and 
over again, predicted, that they ſhall be confourd- 
ed; that they ſhall be dard, and blind; that the 
Book which they keep, ſhall be /ealed up from 
them; that they tall nat underſtand, and there- 
fore ſhall be rejected; and the Nations, at large, 
taken to be the Pezple of God, in their room. 

Receiving the Bos, originally, with ſuch a ſting 
in it, ſhews the authority was high ; preſerving it 
entire, without ſtriking out or altering ſuch pal- 
ſages, proves the Boot was held ſacred: Not to 
mention, here, the argument ariſing for the au- 
thority of the Book, from the exact completion of 
the Predictions. | 

The firſt curſory view of this Bok mult fill any 
man, who has looked into all the Remains of the 
antient Learning, Philoſophy, and Religion of the 
Nations. with a {trong prepoſſeſſion in its favour. 
Amongſt all theſe, nothing but folly and imperti- 
nence is to be met with ; no tolerable Idea of the 
Deity ; none of the Duty of Man, from the true 
motive; none at all of the chief and peculiar Fe- 
licity of the human race, in the enjoyment of the 
favour of God. 

But in this Best, from one end to the other, 
the Praiſes of God, deſcribed as One, Spiritual, 
| Infinite 
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Infinite, Eternal, Merciful, Gracious, Long-Suf- 
fering, Juſt, Powerful, in ſhort, infinitely Perfect, 
| are every where to be met with. The Duty of 
| Man is placed where it ought to be; and the Fe- 
licity of man is deſcribed to conſiſt in the enjoy- 
ment of the favour of the Deity, to be obtained 
by conforming to the Will of God, and yielding 
bim the heart. This is the language, the ſpirit 
of the whole; nothing contradictory to this, what- 
ever vain men may fancy to the contrary, from 
E ſome ill- underſtood paſlages. 
| This Reflexion will not be ſo prevailing with 
the unlearned ; who, in the moſt common books 
| ſince the Chriftian Ara, meet with the moſt juſt, 
and at the ſame time the moſt noble and ſublime 
| ideas; which are all, tho* they do not know ſo 
| much, taken-from the Jews ſacred Book but it 
vill be very cogent with thoſe that have read all 
the Remains of the Heathen world, prior to Chri- 
| ſtianity; and who alone can make the compari- 
| ſon, and ſee the peculiarity of the character of 
this Book, as it differs from all others, the pro- 
ductions of men. 
This Book, taken all together, ſeems intended 
to promote Religious reſpect and ſervice to the 
| Deity, and to raiſe ſtrong hopes and confidence 
| of mercy and felicity. 
| It contains a compleat ſyſtem of SacrIFICA- 
© TURE, with all the rites and religious obſervances 
| thereto belonging, faid to be delivered to the 
Children of 7/rae! by the Deity, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, by the hands of Moſes. 
| This Syſtem, which is called the Law, or the 
| DixeEcTORY, is ſaid to have been publiſhed by 
the Deity, in a manner attended with great ſigns 
and wonders, in the preſence of all the people, as 
to ſome part of it; and, as to the reſt, by Moſes, to 
whoſe 
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whoſe authority God, by very ſurpriſing miracles, 
gave credit, 

This Law is ſaid to have been reduced into 
Writing by Meſes, at the command of God, to be 
for ever preſerved, and obſerved ; with promiſes of 
perpetual felicity, in caſe of obſerving, and threats 
of BLINDNEss and DESTRUCTION, to the whole 
nation, in caſe of not obſerving it. 

This Law was given to the Children of 1ſ-ael, 
the Iſſue of Abraham, Jſaac, and Jacob; to each 
of whom it was promiſed, that out of their ſeed 
ſhould ariſe That which ſhould bleſs the whole 
earth, This people is ſaid to have been, by the 
immediate providence of God, kept diſtin from 
all other nations, till the LAW was directly given 
to them; and then, by the very tenor and ten- 
dency of that Law, was to remain diſtinct from 
all other people, ſo long as their nation ſubſiſted. 

Buy the ſcheme of this InsT1TU TION: it appears, 
That the people were to be under the immediate 
government of the Deity ; to poſſeſs a fruitful land, 
in the middle of the then beſt peopled part of the 
earth; that God was to be in a particular manner 
preſent with them, to be conſulted with, in a fa- 
cred place, (firſt in the Tabernacle, and then in 
the Temple), by ſacred rites, and to give deciſions, 
and directions; and that, from time to time, he 
was to raiſe up Prophets to admoniſh, rebuke, and 
direct. 

Beſides the Writings aſcribed to Moſes, called 
the Law, the Book contains the HisToRy of the 
Nation from Moſes's time to their firſt Captivity, 
for their defection from God, predicted firſt in the 
Law, and afterwards by ſucceeding Prophets. 

It contains the writings and predictions of ſeve- 
ral Prophets, and the Ps aLMs, or religious Hy Ns 
of the Nation, employed in the Divine mu 

| an 
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and compoſed by inſpired men, for the uſe of the 


people. 


In theſe Hy Ns, and other writings, a ſyſtem 
of the faith and hope of the eniightened Fews is to 
be met with; the true meaning and uſe of Eu- 
BLEMS, SYMBOLS and TYPES is explained; er- 
rors in practice and opinion are reproved ; the ex- 
pectation of mercy and ſalvation by a Divine Per- 
ſon is raiſed ; that Perſon is, under various repre- 


| ſentations, deſcribed ; the change of the, then, 


preſent INSTITUTION for a better is intimated ; 


the BlLINDNESss, and total deſection, and deſtruc- 


tion of the Fews, with their State and Temple, is 
predicted; the CALLING into their room the 


| Gentiles is foretold; and the time, for that great 


event, limited and deſcribed with characters and 
marks that cannot be miſtaken. 95 

If the Book, then, that contains all theſe things, 
be Divine, it is plain that God did not leave Man 
without farther aſſiſtance to aid and induce his faith, 


aſter promulgation of Peace, but that he renewed 
the glad TipinGs; as, from the nature of the 
thing, ought to have been done. N 


And, if it ſhall appear to be true, that the 
manner in which he renewed that Revelation has 


furniſhed a demonſtrative, permanent evidence, 


which never needs to be renewed, of his grace and 


| favour to loſt Man, it calls for belief, and the 
higheſt acknowledgment of his mercy and wil- 


dom, 

If the hiſtory of Moſes, his miracles, his com- 
munication with the Deity, is true, there is no- 
poſſibility to call in queſtion the truth of what he 
delivers. | 

As the Law, and IN STITVTION founded by 
Miſes, was to eſtabliſh Religion, and to make 
Mercy and Peace known to the whole earth, the 
Writings aſcribed to him begin with the CREA.“ 

TION, 
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TION, and carry down a general account of the 
concerns of mankind, till the Election of Abraham 
and his Seed. 

The thing Moeſes begins with, is the CRERATIOx 
of the HEAvtNns and the EARTH by the Deity, 
which, tho? true to the conviction of all mankind, 
no antient 7/7/e-man ever found out. Here is no 
ridiculous Theogonia, no eternal Chaos, no fortuit- 
ous concouiſe of Atoms; but a fair and a true de— 
claration, In the beginuing God created the Heaun; 
and the Earth. | 

He further takes notice of the Inſtitution of the 
Sabbath; which, though the Antients obſerved, 
they knew not the reaſon, or occaſton of. 

The declaration of this undiſcovered truth, gives 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in favour of the reſt, 

The next important thing is, that Man fell 
from a ſtate of innocence. This, as has been ſaid, 
every living man muſt find to be true, upon exa- 
mination; and yet none of the Viſe, whoſe works 
have come to us, ever thought of it: nothing 
more certain, nothing more important to be at- 
tended to; nothing leſs known: but this, /7:/e 
diſtinctly relates as the cauſe, or at leaſt the occa- 
ſion, of every thing that followed. 

The third thing he marks is, the confuſion, and 
deſperate ſtate, in which man was, upon the 
FALL ; aſhamed of his fault, without hope in the 
mercy of God, and therefore ſtudious to hide him- 
ſelf from him. This, the FALL being true, mult 
neceſſarily be true too; and therefore we read!'y 
believe Moſes. 

The fourth thing he relates is, that God re- 
vealed his purpoſe of mercy to Mankind, a"! 
thereby delivered them from dread, deſpair, and 
confuſion, The words in which Moſes relates the 
promiſe of mercy, are, That e fed of the 17 im 1 
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ſhould bruiſe the head of the Serpent, and the Seed - 


of the Serpent ſhould bruiſe his beel. 

Theſe words, which are all that is ſaid, do not, 
it is true, ſay that this Seed of the Moman ſhould 
be ſacrificed ; though bru:/ing the heel looks mighty 
like the ſuffering of the lower and leaſt noble part 
of that Seed; nor do they ſay that ſacrifice, and 
the other obſervances of the Law, were then in- 
ſtituted: but it appears plainly, that, ſoon after, 
Cain and Abel offered, and that at a ſtated or ap- 
pointed time; it appears Noah ſacrificed, and that, 


| in his days, Man was commanded to abſtain from 
| eating BLOOD, as a thing ſacred; it appears the 


Patriarchs did fo, without any precedent, inſtitu- 
tion, or commandment, recorded, and that their 
daerifices were reſpected by the Deity; and it ap- 
pears that all the nations of the Earth, who ſprung 
from the firſt ParExTs, practiſed ſacrifice, with 
nearly the ſame rites: Wherefore, it may fairly be 
concluded, that Sacrifice, and the rites thereto be- 
longing, were inſtituted upon the firſt promulga- 
tion of the EvanGELIUM, the tidings of mercy, 
and from that inſtitution were tranſmitted to all 


| mankind; and it would imply an abfurdity to ſup- 


poſe, that this EMBLEMATICAL, COMMEMO- 
RATIVE obſervance was inſtituted without man's 
knowing the reaſon and meaning of it. 

We know by Hiſtory, without the help of Moſes, 
that all Mankind ſacrificed in hopes of mercy ; 
from Reaſon we diſcover, that thoſe hopes muſt 
have been founded on REVELATION, and that 
Sacrifice (which of itſelf could ſignify nothing) 
muſt have been no more than a memorial, by in- 
ſtitution: and now from Moſes we learn, that 
thoſe hopes were actually founded on explicit Re- 
velation by the God of Nature ; and that Sacrifice, 
which the ſame God ſays in itſelf ſignifies nothing, 
was practiſed, juſt after, by the favourites of the 
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Deity, and acceptable to him; and that he gare 
a new model of that Inſtitution, correcting abuſes, 
in the wilderneſs. 

We learn, next, from Moſes, that God was 
pleaſed at different times to appear to, and converſe 
with Men, Adam, Enoch, Noah; and that, ne. 
vertheleſs, men corrupted themſelves fo mon— 
ſtrouſly, an early inſtance whereof is Cain's killing 
his brother Abel, that the Deity brought on a 
FLoop, which deſtroyed the whole earth, and 
with it all men, except Noah and his family. 

This FLoop all antient nations have confuſed 
tradition about; and though Zxuvie, ſtill re- 
maining near the ſurface of the Earth, give very 
ſtrong evidence of it, yet there is no ſenlib!e ac- 
count of it, from the Antients; which ſtronghy 
raiſes the credit and authority of Maſes's Writings. 

By the direction to take into the ARK a greater 
number of clean than of unclean beaſts, and by 
N:ab's practice, immediately after the FL00D, of 
ſacrificing of every clean beaſt and bird, it is evi- 
dent the diſtinction of clean and unclean does not 
depend originally on the Law of Moſes, but has 
its origin before the FLoon, probably at the fuſt 
publication of Grace to Adam. 

As the FLoop deſtroyed all the corrupted, and 
to Noah and his family was demonſtration of the 
power of, and obedience due to, the Deity, this 
great event was a total Extirpation of all falſe Re- 
ligion; and, humanly ſpeaking, it was to be hoped 
the faith and religious ſervice of men would have 
continued long pure. 

But that was not the caſe : for, as Adam's ſon 
Cain ſinned early, fo did Noah's fon Ham; he me- 
rited to be pronounced accurſed of his father, ſoon 
after the deliverance from the FLoop. And, be- 
fore the memory of that dreadful judgment was 
loſt, men meditated the ſetting up a falſe Religion 
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and Service to the Heavens at Babel; which the 


Deity diſappointed, by confounding and dividing . 


their IMAG1NAT1ONs, ſo that they ſeparated and 
diſperſed at that time. 

As Moſes relates the deſtruction of the Antedilu- 
vian world by the FLooD, fo he gives an account 
of repeopling the earth by the three ſons of Noah, 
giving a brief abſtract of the Deſcent of the families 


from theſe three ſons : and it is extremely remark- 
able, and ſtrongly confirms the truth of Meſes's 


hiſtory, that, from the moſt accurate and judicious 
inquiry into the prophane records and monuments 
extant, it does appear the world has been repeo- 
pled in the manner which Mes deſcribes, and 
nearly about the ſame time, counting backwards 
from known periods, by the juſteſt rules. | 

After the account given of the irreligious at- 
tempt at Babel, of the deſcent of mankind from 
Neah's ſons, and of the peopling of the earth, 
Moſes begins the hiſtory of the Fewi/þ Nation, de- 
ſcended from Abraham, who was ſprung of Sem. 
This hiſtory, as to certain events, 1s very parti- 
cular: It deſcribes Abraham as called, immediately 
by God, away from a family and land that had bee 
gun to corrupt itſelf, to enter into a formal cove- 
nant with God: It deſcribes the promiſe of the. 
land of Canaan to Abrabam, and to his ſeed, which 
is expreſſed in very extraordinary terms: It de- 
ſcribes the ſame promiſe repeated to Iſaac, and 
to Jacob: It relates the Inſtitution of CI RKcuuci- 
sion, (which, if inſtituted before, ſeems to have 
been left off,) to be obſerved by the whole race 
of Abraham : It relates the manner of the Children 
of Jfrael's going into Egypt, their bitter. ſervitude 
there, and their ſeparation from the Zgyptians.: 


It records their miraculous deliverance by the hand 


of Moſes : It relates their long ſojourning in the 
wilderneſs, and their progreſs toward the land > 
at miſed: 
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miſed : It relates the miraculous and ſurpriſing 
manner of the promulgation of the Law by the 
Deity, with extraordinary ſigns and wonders, It 
records all the Rites and Ceremonies of the Sa. 
crificature, and of the whole religious ſervice of 
the Jewiſh Church: It records the Conſtitution of 
the Jewiſb civil government, which, as well as 
the religious, had God for its head: It deſcribes 
the Tabernacle, the reſidence of the ſupreme Go- 
vernor, till the Temple ſhould be built: It re- 
cords the promiſe of the Advent of another Prophet, 
like unto Moſes, who was to be heard: it relates a 
formal cutting off the Type of the predicted Pu Bi- 
FIER, or the renewal thereof, and the Terms upon 
which the People ſhould partake of the benefit of 
that PURIFICATION, commonly tranſlated a Co- 
VENANT between God and the People; whercin 
ſtrict obedience is promiſed on the part of the peo- 
ple, and, on that condition, great and perpetual 
bleſſings promiſed on the part of God; but a ma- 
nifeſt prediction is, at the ſame time, made of the 
people's defection, and of their future deſtruction, 

And the end of all this ſurpriſing diſpoſition, and 
economy, manifeſtly is to record, with great ac- 
curacy, the Law with its ſeveral Rites and Cx- 
REM ONIES, and to recommend the exact obſer- 
vance of it; to the end it never ſhould be loſt, or 
fall out of the view and knowledge of Mankind; 
but the particulars of it, and the Authority by 
which it was promulgated, ſhould remain atteſted, 
to future generations, by better and ſtronger evi- 
dence than any other matter of fact ever was a- 
mongſt men. 

And, if the giving this Law, and the ſelecting 
and conſtituting this people to be the depoſitaries 


of it, in this manner, was the immediate act of 


God, it muſt certainly be of infinite conſequence 


to have had that Law ſo recorded, and preſerved 


an 


den; and che fe 
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and yet, if you look only at the obvious and outſide 
appearance of that Law, it was of little or no uſe, 
and the obſervance of it has ceaſed many hundred 
years ago, and is now, without a miracle, become 
impracticable; whereas, viewing it in the light al- 
ready hinted, it becomes the evidence of all hope 


|- and faith. 5 / 


The evidence the Fews had to believe the ſeveral 


matters related by Moſes, preceding the deliver- 
| ance from Egypt, was, ſo far as we know, no 
more than Moſes's word; whoſe credit was ſuffici- 
| ently. eſtabliſhed, by the teſtimonies given to him 
by the Deity ; but, at the ſame time, it is not cer- 
tain that they had not ſome diſtinct tradition con- 
cerning theſe things. 


But, as to his authority, and the authority of 


| the Laws and Inſtitutions given by him, they had; 
and their children, and we who take it from their 
children, have the ſtrongeſt evidence the nature of 
| the thing is capable of. For, _ 


5 The whole People, an infinite multitude, 


were witneſſes of all the miracles wrought pre- 
& ceding the deliverance from Egypt, and of the final 
| miracles that atchieved their deliverance; in me- 
mory whereof, the PAssovER, an annual folem- 
nity, was inſtituted, with the ſtrongeſt injunctions, 
to acquaint their children with the cauſe of that ob- 
ſervance, and to mark that night throughout all 
their generations for ever. 


2dly,” The whole People were witneſſes. to the 


: miracle in paſſing the Red Sea, and ſung that hymn 
which AMeſer compoſed on that occaſion, which 
was preſerved for the uſe of their children. 


3d, The whole People were witnefles to the 
dreadful Promulgation of the Law from Sinai, 
vith which they were alſo to acquaint their chil- 
feaſt of 1 was annually 
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to be obſerved on the day on which that Law waz 


ten CoOMMANDs were written, were depoſited in 
the Ark; and remained, at leaſt, till the building 
of Solomen's Temple, and probably till the deſtruc- 
tion of it. | 7 


many miracles wrought, during the ſpace of forty 


- 


of the Manna remained to future generations; 
and they were directed to relate what they ſaw to 
their children, h 


they were all contributers to it; they ſaw the 
- CLoup fill, and reſt upon it, and they aſſiſted u 
the Services performed there; and, to commemo- 


tisfy the children of /rael, then in being, touching 
the authority and obligation of this Law, ſever 
things were added to enforce the obſervance, and 


be obſerved. 


the Prieffs GarMenTs, Cc. and all the Rules 


was appointed, which, in ſucceeding years, they 


tainty, as well as all the directions for making 


every other circumſtance revealed, for directing 
the faith and the gonduct of the Nation, 


given ; beſides that the very Tables in which the 


4tbly, The whole People were witneſſes to the 


years, in the wilderneſs; to the Pillar of FIRE and 
CLovup, tothe Manna, QuaiLs, Oc. a ſample 


5thly, The whole People were witneſſes to the 
framing and building of the Ark, and Tabernacle; 


—Qn> > 9 © @ wmsv © RM .DJ2 


rate this, as well as their ſojourning in tents in the 
wilderneſs, the annual Feaſt of TaBtRNacin 


were to explain to their children, 


As theſe things were abſolutely ſufficient to { 


to preſerve the memory and evidence of what was 

1//, The Law was by Moſes, at the command 
of God, put into Mriting, for the greater ce 
the ARK, the CHgERUBIM, the TARBERNACLL, 


of GovagrnmenT, JuDICATURE, Sc. with 


2d, 


— 
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2dly, This Law was to be preſerved, peruſed, 
and attended to, in the moſt careful manner; 
The Prieſts, who were to judge in queſtions re- 
lating to it, muſt be well verſed in it; The King, 
who was to rule over the Nation, was to write out 
a Copy of it for himſelf, and to peruſe it continu- 
ally; And the People were to write out paſſages of 
it, and to wear them, by way of Signs, upon their 
Hands, and of Frontlets, between their Eyes, and 
to write them upon the poſts of their doors, &c. And 
they were to teach their children the moſt notable 
parts of it, and particularly to inſtruct them in the 
miracles attending the deliverance from Zgypt, as 
they ſat in their houſe, as they walked by the way, as 
they lay down, and as they roſe up, &c. 

345, Beſides the authority that promulgated the 
Law, there was a ſolemn CovENANT and Agree- 
ment between God and the people; whereby the 
people became bound to keep, preſerve, and ob- 
ſerve this Law, and all that was contained in it; 
and God became bound to be the God of the I/ 


razlitiſh People, to protect, and proſper them: 


and this CovENANT, towards the end of their ſo- 
journing in the wilderneſs, was ſolemnly renewed. 

4thly, The particulars of this CovenanT, upon 
God's part, were, to give the people the good land 
of Canaan, a land flowing with milk and honey 
to preſerve and protect them in it; to give them 
perpetual indurance, and victory over their and his 
enemies; to proſper them in all their labours; ta 
give them the increaſe of their fields, and flocks ; 
and to make them a great, a happy, and a flou- 


nſhing people; on condition that they kept and 


obeyed his Law. 


JItbh, The particulars, on the part of the Peo- 
ple, were, to ſerve Jebovab, and no other God, 
in the way directed by the Law ; to preſerve, ob- 
ſerve, and obey the Law carefully and exactly; 


4 H 2 and, 


2 
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and, if they failed -or tranſgreſſed, to ſubmit and 
conſent to the ſevere ſanction of the Law and 
CovENANT, which, in many inftances, was, to 
individuals tranſgreſſing, death, [to be cut off frim 
the people], and to the bulk of the People, Ds. 
STRUCTION, CAPTIVITY, DISPERSION, BIIxp- 
NEss, MapNnzss, &c. beſides the forfeiture of al 
the good promiſes. $3 

6thly, Beſides the other bleſſings, and pre-emi- 
.nences, God was, by ſome ſpecial viſible Symbol 
of his preſence, to reſide continually with the 


people; firſt, in the Tabernacle, which was made 


in the wilderneſs for that end, and, afterwards, in 
the Temple ; whence he was to give judgment and 
direCtions, and to anſwer prayers, and accept of 
vows. | 7 

- mthly, This CovenAnT was alſo reduced into 
writing, and was the tenure by which the //razlits 
held the land of Canaan, and on which all their 
hopes were founded: wherefore it muſt in all ge- 
nerations be conſidered by them as a thing of no 
ſmall moment. 


As God was the head of this STATE, and 3 
the people held immediately their land of him; ſo 
he made ſeveral Regulations for holding that pro- 

perty, that are very remarkable. 


/, The Land was by his command divided 
into twelve lots, one for each Tribe; and they were 
put in poſſeſſion accordingly, to the excluſion of 
the tribe of Levi, who for their portion had fo 
more than what attended the ſervice of God's 
. houſe, and ſome Cities, with Suburbs, diſperſed 

amongſt other Tribes. 
2340, Not only were the deſcendents of each 
Tribe to enjoy, in excluſion of other Tribes, their 
own lot, but the particular fields and pa bores 
i wWithi 
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within each Tribe, were to remain for ever with 
nd me reſpective families that firſt poſleſſed them, and, 
nd on failure of the Iſſue of the Poſſeſſor, to the 
to neareſt of that family: Hence, all lands fold re- 


—— 
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n turned at the Jubilee to the Proprietor, or his | | 7 
. WE neareſt a-kin; he who had right fo avenge blood, 1 
D- might redeem, ; h "8 
a 34% This right of Blood, in upon ; £ 
knowledge of deſcent and genealogy, made it ab- 5 
i. ſolutely neceſſary for the children of Iſrael to keep 9 
0l yery exact records and proofs of their deſcent ; not | 1 
he to mention the expectation they had of ſomething, 1 
de ſurpriſingly ſingular, from the many promiſes made 1 
in to Abrabam, Iſaac, and Jacob, that the BLESSING 1 
nd to mankind ſhould ſpring from their ſeed ; and, in 1 
of WF tracing their genealogy, we ſce they were very eri- * 


tical, upon their return from Babylon: ſo that, be- 
to fore their Records were diſturbed by the Captivity, 
0 it could not well be otherwiſe, but that every body 
lr of any note amongſt the * could tell you the 
e- name of his Anceſtor, who firſt had the Family- 
10 poſſeſſion, in the days of Joſhua, and how many 

degrees, and by what deſcent, he was removed 

from him. And as theſe firſt Poſſeſſors, purſuant 


as to the cuſtom of the Nation, muſt have been de- 
lo ſcribed by their fathers name, tis highly probable, 
0- they could have quoted by name that Anceſtor” 


who ſaw the miracles in Egypt, who ſaw the LAW 
given, who entered into the Co vEN ANT, and who 


ed contributed to the ſetting up the ARK and TABER- 
re NACLE. | a | 
of 4thly, The very ſurpriſing care taken by the 
iq Deity to keep the breed of the Fews pure, and ge- 
's nuine, by the proofs of VIRGIN ITV, and by the 
ed miraculous Waters of JEALousy, is a circum- | 
ſtance that merits attention, and will eafily induce | 
ch a belief that Deſcent and Birth was a matter much 
1 ninded amongſt them. And, 565 42 NOR 
s, F | 5thly, 
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 5thly, The appointment and obſervance of the 
Sabbatical year, and, after the ſeventh Sabbatical 
year, a year of Ju BILEE, for the general releaſe 
of debts, lands, &c. is a circumſtance of great 
moment, not only as theſe notable PERI Ops were 
uſeful towards the eaſy computation of time, but 
as it made inquiry into TI LES, and conſequently 
genealogy, neceſſary every fiſtieth year; and as the 
ceſſation from culture, every ſeventh year, gave 
continual occaſions for the Heity's diſplaying his 
power in increaſing the Crop of the ſixth, purſuant 
to his promiſe. 


Now, taking theſe circumſtances together under 
conſideration, could any human precaution have 
provided more means to keep up the memory and 
evidence of any fact? Could this have been done 
by human foreſight or force? Has any thing like 
to it ever been in the world beſides ? 

What could tend more to perpetuate the me- 
mary of any event, than to deliver a whole People, 
by publick glorious miracles, from intolerable ſa- 
very? To publiſh a very extraordinary ſyſtem of 
Laws immediately from heaven ? To put this Law 
in writing, together with the Covenant for the 

- obeying it? To make the tenure of the poſſeſſions 
of the felicity of that people depend on the obſer- 
ance of this Law? To appoint annual ſolemnities 
for keeping the Law, and the giving of it, in 
mind? To appoint nt for the hands, and front- 
lets for the face, by way of MeMoxanpuns! 
To injoin perpetual private inſtruction by the pa- 
rent to the children? To make the tenure of the 

 Eftates depend on the original diviſion of the Land, 
ta men who ſaw the miracles, and firſt took pol- 
ſeſſion, and on the proximity of relation, by de- 
ſcent, to them? To appoint a return of Lands 
_ every fiftieth year, which ſhould give perpetual 
, occaſion 
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occaſion to canvaſs thoſe deſcents? To order a 
$abbath every ſeventh year for the Land, the loſs 
of which ſhould be ſupplied by the preceding year's 
increaſe?” And to ſelect a whole tribe, conſiſting 


of many thouſands, to be the Guardians, in ſome 

degree the Judges and the Executors, of this Law; 
7 who were barred from any portion of the land, in 
e common with their brethren, and- were contented 
6 with the contributions that came from the other 
5 tubes, without any fixed portion amongſt them? 


t This muſt keep up the belief and authority of that 
Law amongſt the deſcendents of that People, or 
nothing could: and if ſuch a belief, under all theſe 

! circumſtances, prevailed amongſt a people ſo con- 

e ſtituted, that belief could not poſſibly proceed from 

5 impoſture; becauſe the very means provided, for 

proof of the truth, are ſo many checks againſt any 

poſſibility of impoſition. =} =_ 
If any man will ſuggeſt, that the Law of the 

| Jews is no more than human invention, and that 

the Book of the Law is a forgery; let him ſay 

when'it was impoſed upon that People, or at what 

Pn lo it poſſibly could have been impoſed upon 

them, ſo as to gain belief, later than the PERIOD 

they mention, and under other circumſtances than 
thoſe they relate 

Could the whole People have been perſuaded, 
at any one PRR TOD, by any Impoſtor, that 

were told feverally by their fathers, and they by 

theirs, that the Law was given with ſuch circum- 

ſtances, and under ſuch promiſes, and threats, if 

they were not really told ſo ; or that they, through- 

out all their generations, had worn certain paſ- 

lages of the — by way of FRONTLETS and 
SIGNS, if it had not really been ſo ? 

Could the whole People have been perſuaded to 

ſubmit to the pain of death, upon all the offences 

the Law makes capital, unleſs their fathers had 
„ done 
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P 95 re of the authority of that 
Law 
Could the whale People have been perſuaded 
that they had kept exact Genealogies, in order to 


intitle them to the bleſſing, and to their inheritancez 
ſeverally, unleſs they actually had done fo ? 


Could the whole People believe that they had 


kept Pas80VERs,' Feaſts of T ABERNACLESs, &c. 
down. from the date of the Law, commemorative 
of the great events they relate to, unleſs they 
had really done ſo? 

"Could. the Children of Iſrael have been impoſed 
on to receive an ARK, and a TABERNACLE, 
then forged, and a compleat ſet of SERVICE and 
LiTURGY, as deſcending from Moſes by the di- 
rection of God, unleſs that ARK and that SER- 


VICE had come to them from their Anceſtors, as 
authoriſed by God? 


Could the ' whole People have ſubmitted to pay 
Tirnz, FiRsST-FRULTS, Sa: voa any feigned 


reyelation? Or, 

Could the Tribe of Levi, without divine au- 
thority, have ſubmitted, not only to the being 
originally without a portion in Ifrael, but to the 
being incapable of any, in hopes of the contribu- 


tions of the people; which, however large when 


the whole twelve Tribes ſerved at the ſame Tem- 
ple, became very ſcanty when ten of them with- 
drew their allegiance from heaven? | 
Could ever the * Book of the Law, if conſigned 
to the Levites, and promulgated, have been loſt, 
fo as to give room for new fctions? Or could a 
Back of the Law have been forged, if there was 
none precedent, and ben pap ths. People, 2 1 


„N. B. The Book of the Law, found in ** "8 of Joſias, 
was the Copy A CovENANT in the Hand of Moſes. 
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book that had been delivered to the Levites by 
Maſes ? If no book at all ever was delivered by 
him to them, what authority could be pretended 
for ſuch a book ? B | 
Had a book been to be forged, in order to be 
| received by the People, could it have contained ſo 
many ſcandalous reflexions and accuſations againſt 
the People, and ſo many fatal threats and predic- 
tions concerning them? and, if it had been (o- 
| framed, would it have been received as authen- 
tick ? | ' 
If the Law, &c. was forged, it muſt have 
been before the days of David; becauſe by the 
ſacred hymns, in his time, the publication of the 
Law is celebrated, and the Law was obſerved: 
And yet the time between the entry of //rael into 
the Land, and the reign of David, being but about 
four hundred years, is too ſhort a ſpace for forget- 
ting the real manner of that Entry, and forging 
another, to be received by a People, whole genea- 
iogy was ſo fixed, and whoſe time was reckoned. 
by ſuch PERI ODS 
If the Book of the Law was not forged before 
| the reign of David, it could not poſſibly be forged 
after, unleſs the whole hiſtory of the kingdom, 
the tabernacle, the temple, and all the ſacred. 
hymns and prophecies, are looked upon as one 
| compleat fiction; becauſe the tabernacle, the tem- 
ple, the ceconomy of the kingdom, the ſacred 
hymns, and all the other Writings ſaid to be ſa- 
cred, bear formal relation to the Law... 
But, that all theſe things were not ſuppoſi- 
tious, is evident from- the anxious zeal that poſ- 
ſelled the Fews who returned from the captivity ; 
from their ſolicitude to reſtore the city, the temple, 
and the ſacred ſervice; from their 1a examina- 
tion of their genealogies, and ſcrupulous care to 
comply with the Law. * 


I 
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The ſpace between the captivity and the return tut 
was ſo ſhort, that ſome who ſaw the firſt temple, wh 
ſaw alſo the ſecond, and many who were them. thi 
ſelves, or at leaſt whoſe fathers had been, Officer, 18. 
in the firſt temple, returned to the ſervice of the of 
| ſecond: ſo that it js utterly impoſſible that the fir 
hiſtory, the liturgy, the ſervice of the Fews, pre. - 
ceding the return, ſhould be a fiction earlier than * 
the return. tu 
And the ſtory of this nation, from that PS RIO, 
falls in ſo much with the hiſtory of the reſt of the ol 
world ; their ſacred books have been ſo ſoon after | 
that tranſlated, and they have been ſo famous for p 
the tenaciouſneſs of their Laws, that there is no P 
poſſibility of ſuſpecting that their Law and hiſtory c 


was forged later than the return. 

And, if it is granted, that the devotions, the 
precepts, the inffiturions and rites and ceremo- 
nies, of this Law, and the great lines of their 
Hiſtory, are not forged ; one needs, as to the 
preſent conſideration, be but little ſolicitous con- 
cerning the accuracy of the Copy of the Books of 
the Law, and of the other ſacred books; whether 
there may not have been ſome miſtakes or inter- 
polations. It is not with one or one hundred 
words or ſentences we have to do; it is with the 
ſyſtem of the SACRIFICATURE, and the other 
religious laws and ſervices of the Jes, and with 
the political eſtabliſhment of their Theecratical go- 
vernment, and the authority for the eſtabliſhment 
of both, that we have, at preſent, concern. 
For, if ſuch a ſyſtem of religious ſervices and 
ceremonies was revealed and commanded by God; 
if, for the greater certainty, it was reduced into 
writing by Moſes, by divine direction; if ſuch a 
model of government was framed as is manifeſtly 
cCalculated for keeping up the obfervance of thoſe 
ſervices, and preſerving the memory of the inſti 

13 8 tution, 
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tution, and keeping up the authority of the book 
wherein it is recorded; and if the nation, to whom 
this inſtitution was delivered, have preſerved it ac- 
9 4 A compleat evidence thence atiſes to us 
of the Divinity of the inſtitution; which con- 
firms what has already been deduced from nature, 
and the hiſtory of the world, concerning Re- 
VEALED RELIGION; and leads to a demonſtra- 
tive proof of the truth of the CHR Is TIAN Re- 


LIGION, to which all the emblematical inſtituti- 


ons tend, and in which they center. | 
And, if one can but be once ſatisfied that this 
people was choſen and conſtituted in a way ſur- 
priſingly particular, principally for preſerving the 
OracLEs of Gop, the religion revealed by him 
to men, and the evidence thereof; one ſhall have 
little difficulty to believe that they were reaſonably 
exact in this particular: 
Eſpecially if he recollects the abſolute ſcrupu · 
Joſity with which they preſerve the ſacred Books, not 
having dared, ſince the days of TFeſus Chri/t, 
though their diſputes with the Chriſtians gave them 
the frongel temptation, to alter a letter, or to 
inſert in the text uſed in their Synagogues thoſe 
very Pol x rs which they have contrived to vary 
the Ggnification of the words, to ſerve their pur- 
E though all of them ſay, and moſt of them 
lieve, theſe Pol rs to be of divine original. 
But the matter does not reſt ſingly upon the pre- 
fumption of accuracy and fidelity in. the Jews : 
We have a tranflation made, near two hundred 
years before Chriſt, into Greek ; and, by comparing 
that verſion with the Hebrew kept by the Zews, 
the diverſities are not ſo many or ſo. material as to 
make any difference in the ſenſe and tendency of 
the whole. "They may all have flowed from the 
Ignorance or careſeſſneſs of interpreters, and from 
miltakes and accidents incident to Copyers 3 2 
1 | | | Wners 
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180, Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
where there is any diverſity, it is eaſy to judge on 
which ſide the miſtake lies, and the error muſt na- 
turally. be imputed to the "Tranſlation, which can- 
not be preſumed to have been handled with ſo 
great care and reverence as the Original, | 
And we have, befides, an Hebrew Copy of the 
Pentateuch kept by the Samaritans, mortal ene- 
mies to the 7ews, and who would not; probably 
co-operate with them towards any fraud. This 
Copy, a very few immaterial things excepted, is 
literally the ſame with that of the Jews ; and as 
the Pentateuch contains the very kernel, and the 
ftanding proof of that revelation which ſupports 
the Chriſtian religion, it ſeems to be the direct act 
of providence for confirming the truth of that im- 
portant piece of revelation, that the Cuthians ſuc- 
ceeded the ten tribes, and that they took up ſo 
much of their religion as had been retained by 
theſe tribes, aſter their defection from the houſe 


of David, and preſerved as ſacred. the Pentateuch, 


which would have been a check upon the Jews, 
Had they falſified theirs; and is a confirmation of 
the truth, as they have not, out of the mouth of 
enemies, at leaft of ſuch as were in no. confede- 
racy with them. . 

And the exiſtence of a Copy of the Pentateuch 
in the hands of the Samaritans, who muſt have 
bad it from the ten tribes, and they again muſt 
have retained them from the days of Jerobeam's 
zevolt, is a proof, not only that that book, as it 
now ſtands was extant, and the ſtandard of the 
ecu facred ſervice and faith in the days of 

avid and Solbmon, but alſo that all the Copies of 
er T4 an up 2 0 55 loft, i 25 is A ſup: 
oled, in the days of Ze/iah ; this one being then, 
0 e ee tribes, as the . of 

e falth and practice of ſuch of them as had not 

owed the knee to Baal; beſides many n 


4 


that, probably were in the hands of the Levites, 
and ſcattered over Judab and Benjamin : ſo that 
the Copy of the Law found in the temple, in the 
time of Joſiah, was the Copy of the CovENANT:. 
in the hand of Moſes, as the text aſſerts, and not 
the Copy of the Pentatevch. © 

Theſe reflexions put the divine authority of the; 
Jewiſh Inſtitution beyond all doubt; they ſhew it 
was the indiſpenſible duty of the Jews to obey. 
and obſerve it; and prove demonſtrably, that it 
would be our duty as well as theirs, to comply. 
with the ſame; inſtitution and obſervances, unleſs, 
theſe ſhall, appear to have been ſuperſeded and 
| changed by the ſame divine authori xy. 
And it is an event that calls loudly for our at- 
| tention, that this inſtitution, eſtabliſhed ſolemnly 


| by God, has ceaſed : the temple, choſen for his 


) 
| reſidence, has been deſtroyed ; and his own pe- 
© WE culiar People, whoſe head and protector he, was 
„do have been, and was bound by Covenant to be, 
+ WH have been utterly unpeopled and ſcattered near 
i We 1700 years ago. Fa ö 
't WE To obtain ſatisfaction on this head, it is fit 
- WW to recolle&t, that almoſt all the Jewiſb religious 
E ſervice conſiſted in external emblematical acts, 
ties, and obſervances, which, in themſelves, 
and but for the inſtitution, and what was in- 
it tended to be repreſented . by them, ferved for no 
's good purpoſe. | 


it WW The Hebrew word tranſlated the La w, Carries. 


i not in it, properly, the idea of authority enjoin- 
of ing or commanding, but it is taken from a word 
of Wt that ſignifies, originally,  demon/trate, to dired, 
bent out, the way; and all the precepts, commands, 


n, N /atutes, ordinances, and appointments, come pro- 


of 2 amy y under that word which we tranſlate 
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182 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
It muſt be remembred, that throughout all the 
facred Hebrew writings, as well in the Law, as 
in the HIsTORY, Hymns, and the PRopHEci es, 
many matters concerning the Law are declared 
by the Deity, and ſentiments expreſſed which * 
9 the underſtanding, end, and meaning 
of it. | ] | 
Nothing is more diſtinct than the ſeveral Infti. 
- tutions, the poſitive and negative precepts of the 
Law, if no more than the outward operation or 
obſervance is in queſtion ; but we find that, 
throughout the ScrRIPTURES, and particularly 
the book of PsALMus, it was not, ſingly, the 
practice of the Precepts, but the meditation on them 
day and night, that was the duty and delight of 
thoſe that ſeared God; it was their prayer to be 
made to underſtand, to be taught them; it wa 
the duty of the Priz# and the Prince in a particular 
manner, and it was the expreſs command of God 
to Jaſbua, to meditate in the Law day and night; 
then ſhould he do wiſely. A | 

It is no wonder that the Law required medita- 
tion to unravel the true end and meaning of it; 
fince, to inſtance in one particular, the principal 
inſtitution of it, to wit, SACRIFICE, in itſelf 
had no virtue at all, and it was contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe and reaſon it ſhould have any. 

It is not only contrary to common ſenſe, that 
facrifice ſhould have any effect towards removing 
fin, and placating the Deity ; but the fame God 
who inſtituted ſacrifice, tells over and over again 
the people, to whom he gave that Inſtitution, that 
he has no pleaſure in facrifice ; that the blood of 
goats cannot atone for fin; that their ſacrifices 
were uſeleſs towards the ends for which they ima- 
gined them profitabſe. 

_ What then muſt the religious Jes, who be- 
| heved that ſacrifice was of divine 3 

ä ie 
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believed at the ſame time that it was of no effect 


towards pardoning fin and procuring favour, and 
who were bound to meditate on the depths, the 


hidden things of the Law, conclude ? And what 
muſt we conclude who believe as they did? Can 
we conclude otherwiſe, than that uncouth, un- 
natural obſervance, unprofitable and ineffectual in 
itſelf, was appointed to commemorate or point 
out ſomething, emblematically, that the Deity 
was deſirous to have pointed out and kept in 
mind ? 22 

As one great end of the religious inſtitution, 
and of the frame of the commonwealth of the 
Jews, was to keep up perpetually the ordinance 
of SACRIFICATURE ; another great end was to 
preſerve, with proper evidence and authority, all 
the revelations and providences of God, recorded 


by Moſes and the other inſpired Writers. 


We know, then, certainly, from the revelation 
made by God and preſerved by the Fews, 

That God was to be merciful to man ; that he 

romiſed The ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe tha 


| head of the ſerpent; and that the ſeed of the ſer- 


pent ſhould bruiſe his heil. 

That SACRIFICE was coeval with this revela- 
tion, or near it; Abel ſacrificed acceptably. 
That hd bed was deemed holy; and ſprinkling 
that blood the mean and outward ſymbol, of mak- 
ing every thing on which it was ſprinkled, the 
Prieſt, the Altar, the Ark, Cc. holy. 

That, when God firſt declared his purpoſe of 
ſelecting Abraham, and his family, and made a 
CoveNAnT with him to multiply his ſeed as the 
flars of heaven, and to give him the land of Canaan, 
he, at the ſame. time, and with the ſame breath, 


declared that in his ſeed all the families of the earth 
Hauld be bleed. © 


That 
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That the ſame declaration was often repeated 
to Abraham, and to his fucceſſors 1/aac and Jacob; 
which became the foundation of the hopes and 
expectations of their deſcendents, made them care- 
fully preſerve their genealogies, and greatly value 
themſelves on being of the ſeed of thoſe men, of 
whoſe ſeed ſhould come THAT wherein all the fa- 
milies of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. 

That the firſt part of the CovenanT or Pro- 
miſe was, literally, and in a very marvellous man- 
ner, fulfilled; The Iſraelites were marvellouſly 

wut, and kept in poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan: 

Bur, whilſt they ſtaid there, the ſecond part was 
not performed, nor will they admit that it is to this 
hour performed. | 

That though this ſecond part was not perform- 
ed whilſt the Nation remained in poſſeſſion of the 
firſt part of the promiſe, yet it was perpetually kept 
in view, and freſh hopes, by repeated promiſes, 
given of the ſame blefling, under very extraordi- 
nary, deſcriptions. | 

The Sceptre was not to depart from Judah until 
Shiloh came, and to him was to be the gathering 
of people. g 

The Throne was to be eſtabliſhed with the ſeed 
of David for ever; the Covenant was eſtabliſhed 
with him; and of this SEED of his, ſuch marvel- 
lous things are ſpoken, as do not agree to any of 
his carnal ſucceſſors, or to any meer man. 

This Son of David goes under the name of the 
Anointed of the Lord, and this anointed one is ſaid 
to be alſo the Son of God, the King Anointed on 
the holy hill of Sien. I will declare the decree: 
the Lord hath. ſaid unto me, Thou art my. Son, this 
day have ] begotten thee. y TB. 

A Virgin was to conceive, and to bring forth « 
fon, whoſe name was to be Emmanuel. A new thing 
8 5 . was 
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was to happen on the earth, a woman was to com- 
paſs a man, Jer. xxxi. 22. 

To the houſe of Iſrael a child was to be born, to 
them a ſon. was to be given, the government. was: to 
be on his ſhoulder : and his name was to be called. 
Wanderful, Counſellor, The Mighty Gad, The ever-.. 
laſting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the in- 
creafe of his government and peace there was to be. 

no end, upon the throue of David, &c. Ia. ix. 6, 7. 
| A rad was to come forth e the ftem of eſſe, 
which ſhould land for an enſign to the people, and 
to which all the Gentiles ſhould ſeek, whoſe refl was: 
tobe glorious. 

Numerous ate the promiſes and ored iRions of 
peace and ſalvation to come, not only to the Jews, 
bat to all nations, by a mighty ConQuERoR, a - 
great PRINCE, who was to fit on the throne of. 
David; who is called David [i. e. the beloved 
in prophegies delivered hundreds of years aſter 
king David's death ; who was to rule in 1 
to ch and to defend, his people; who is called 

The. righteou 7% 75 E holineſs, The ſalvation of 
Jehovah, The righteous ſervant of the Lord, w 
| = to e Tjrael 725 their ſins, Who was to 

be a Light, who was to be Salvation to the Gentiles, 
who was to be given for a covenant to the people; 
who was to reſtore peace and joy to Mankind; a: 
fountain was to be opened to the houſe of David, and 
| 2 + pop of Feruſalem, for fin, and for un- 
cleanneſs. 

The Righteous ſervant of the Lord was to ſuffer 
for Mankind, for the ſins of the people; he was to 
bear their iniguities; to be bruiſed for them; to be 
| wjuſtly condemned in judgment, and io ſuffer death; 

to make his body an offering for ſin ; but he was to; 
| divide a portion with the great, &c. becauſe he had 

* bu Abe unta death, and he was e 
Wi 
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with the tranſgreſſors, and made interceſſion for the 
tran nſgreſſors. 
his extraordinary perſon, who was to do thoſe 
wondrous things, is deſcribed as ſitting on the right 
hand of God; as the fellow of God, againſt whim 
the ſtword was to be employed to ſmite him; and tht 
People were, at laſt, to look upon him whom they had 
pierced; and to mourn for bim as one mourneth for 
his eldeſt ſon : But this was not to be till the ſpirit 
of projer and ſupplication ſhould be poured out on 
houſe of David, and on the inbabitants -4 Je. 
ruſalem. 
Meſſiah the anointed one, the Prince, was to bt 
. off, at a determined period, but not N him- 
# And many and various prediQions are ſcattered 
every where throughout the ſacred Writings, that 
the Ferws ſhall be rejected, and the Gentiles called 
to the ſervice of God, and to enjoy the blefing 
promiſed to Iſraci. 
Theſe ſeveral wonderfel prekdions ind pro- 
miſes, with many more of the ove 5 wk could 
not poſſibly be overlooked Fews ; of 
thought to relate to any thing but gl great, the 
important branch of the original Covsx anT with 
Abraham, not performed when the Nation was in 
poſſeſſion of the land, to wit, that in his feed all 
the nations of the earth were 16. be bleſſed. This 
was too conſiderable a part of the Covenant to be 
over-looked, or to remain unperformed ; and it is 
no wonder that the Jews, from it, and from 
theſe ſeveral predictions, promiſes, and declarati- 
ons, that related to it, expected with confidence 
that bleſſing to all nations in the MEs81AH, who 
was to be of the ſeed of David. 
Taking then all theſe predictions and promiſes 
together, and joining them with the original Co- 


YENANT made with Abraham, it is as clear * 
| e 


1 
- 
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the ſun's light, that the extraordinary perſon pro- 
miſed, and deſcribed to be the ſon of David, and 
the Son of Ged, the anointed one, the beloved, was. 
the feed promiſed to brabam, in whom all the na- 
tions of the earth were to be bleſſed. 1 
And therefore the Fews, who believed the 
SCRIPTURE to be infallible truth, were inſupera- 
bly determined to believe this extraordinary per- 
ſon, whom they call the Mes$s1aH, was to come; 
| and we, who believe the ſame SeRIPTURE to be 
the word of God, muſt neceſſarily conclude, that .  _ 
| he either is come, or is to come; or elſe we mult = 
e admit that God has given his authority to the 
£ belief of a falſhood, which is monſtrouſly abſurd. 
The Jews may value themfelves as much as 
d they pleaſe ' on their being the favourite people, 
t and may flatter themſelves in the opinion that the 
5 Mesﬆ1Aas was intended peculiarly for them, and 
5 that the CovenanT with Abrabam, and the 
whole ſtructure of, and divine providence about, 
their” law and nation, was meant only, and pri- 
marily, for them : but we, of the nations, beg 
leave to differ with them, and to inſiſt, that is 
| the ſeed of Abraham all the nations of the earth, 
and amongſt them we, were to be bleſſed ; that their 
| Mess1as was to be the Light of the Nations; that - 
be was giren for a CoveNANT to all people; and 
that he was to bring ſalvation to all men. 
And we muſt obſerve, that all that part of the 
| CovenAnT that regarded the land of Canaan, [ 
and the Fewi/h people in particular, was condi- RH 
tional, forfeitable upon breach of CovE N AN r by 


. , , / Lo Eats 


the Jews; and actually forfeited, as they them - 
ſelves muſt own, and as their own Scriptures te- 
ſtity: whereas the promiſe of bleſſing to the Na- 
© trons, in the ſeed of 4braham, 1/aac, and Jacob, 
is abſolute, and unconditional, and believed ne- 
ceſſarily 


» 
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ceſſarily to be performed, whatever came of the 
Jeuiſb law and commonwealth. 

The City and Government of the Jews is now 
deſtroyed, and diflolvedz they are unpeopled, ay 
we may ſay, and remain ſcattered up and down 
the face of the earth; their ſyſtem of religious 
ſervice is now no more practiſed, nor practicable; 
no man can trace his deſcent from Aaron, ſo no 
man among them can lawfully ſhed blood ; nor 
can any prove his deſcent from David, ſo none 
can know the 155 SSIAH by his pedigree, were he 
yet to come. It is near 1700 years ſince the tem- 
ple,, to which the Meſſenger of the Covenant was 


to come, is deſtroyed: utterly ; and yet the Jewr 


will neither admit that the Mgs514s is come, 
nor that their Scripture is falſe ; which is very ex- 


traordinary. 


It was equally the intereſt of the Nations, as 


of the Jews, to have looked out for the advent f 
the Mzss1As ; but they did not know what con- 
in they had in N and therefore could 
not be ſolicitous about it. The Jes were juſtly 
fglicitous about it, and had all the marks, and 
tokens, given by infallible Revelation, by which 
to know it; but, in purſuance of the blisdneſs 
predicted to themſelves, they did not ſee it. 

It is an amazing providence, that the Jews, 
who looked for the MesStan, did not fee or te- 
ceive him when he came; and that the Gentile, 
who knew little, and had no expectation of him, 
ſaw and received him, and in him the 3% Hing. 
This is furprifing ; but it did not happen by 
chance; it was predicted by Moſes and the Pro- 

D | 
8 Daniel had fixed a determined Time for the 
Advent of the MessiAn; the whole Nation 


knew it, and expected him, about the time he 
came; their expectations ran fo high, that the 


confidence 
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confidence founded upon them, pulled on their 
ruin, and final deſtruction. The Mess1as came 
when they expected him, and yet they knew him 
ſo little, that they became his executioneis, and 
ut him to death as a blaſphemer. | 

In Jacob's bleſſing 1 or rather prophecy 
concerning him, the Sceptre was not to depart 
rom Judah, nor the Lawgiver from between his 


feet, until Shiloh came; and all the Fews, by 


Shiloh, underſtood the Mess1As. 
In Daniel's Prophecy the advent of the Mgs- 
SIAH, who is to be cut off, is to be followed by 
the utter deſtruction of the city, the temple, the 
law, the commonwealth of the Fews. | 
Though the 7ews were ſo blind as not to ſee 
the Mess1As when he came, but, inſtead of re- 
ceiving him, to cut him off; it is aſtoniſhing, 


that, when they had cut him off, when they ſaw 
their city, their temple, their commonwealth, and 


their holy ſervice, at an end, they did not ſee 


their miſtake, and look to him whom they had 
| pierced, 


If the Sceptre was not to depart from Judah till 


© Shilch came, it is a neceſſary conſequence, that, if 
| the Sceptre is actually departed, Shiloh muſt cer- 
tainly be come. | 


At the time predicted, and when the Jews ex- 


| peCted the MEss1an, a man of the tribe of Ju- 
dab, and family of David, appeared in nes 
: preaching repentance, and remiſſion of ſins : 
| clared he was the MessIas, the Son of God, ſent 
to ſave Mankind; and, as an evidence of his miſ- 
ſion, wrought in the ſight of the people great 
numbers of amazing miracles ; he opened the eyes 
of the blind, and the ears of the deaf; he reſtor- 
ed ſpeech to the dumb, and health to multitudes - 


e de- 


of ſick perſons, by his ſingle fiat: He faid he came 


| to fulfil, and put an end to rhe Law, to dis for 


the 
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the fins of mankind: He taught as never man 
taught. But, being in a form too humble and 
lowly for the expectations of the Jes, he was 
arraigned of high treaſon againſt the Roman poy. 
er, and of high treaſon againſt the head of the 
Zewiſh commonwealth, that is Blaſphemy ; waz 
tried, convicted upon his own acknowledgment 
that he was the Sen of Cod, and ignominiouſly 
crucified, and buried : And though he did not uſe 
his divine power to avoid that death which he 
ſaid he was to undergo, yet he ever had that pow. 
er to confirm his own promiſe that he was to iiſe 
again the third day; he roſe, inſtructed the dil. 
ciples he had elected, and aſcended into heaven; 
having firſt promiſed to ſend the HoLy SpigIr, 
the ComForRTER; who was accordingly ſent, 
and filled the Apoſtles, and Diſciples. 
As the Fews, that is the High Prieſt and the 
Nation, not knowing this Perſon, put him to 
death for pretending to be the Mess1an, it is 
but natural to think they would for ſome time 
perſiſt in their opinion; and therefore they made 
uſe of all means to juſtify their own opinion and 
conduct, to weaken his credit, to make him paſs 
upon the world for an Impoſtor, and to oppoſe 
the propagation of his doctrine. 
As the heathen. world was at that time deep 
| ſunk in ignorance and ſuperſtition, and, where 
| Superſtition did not prevail, ſtrongly biaſſed to 
_ Atheiſm, the philoſophy of Epicurus ; it was + 
- gain all probability that the ſurpriſing, the ſell- 
_ denying doctrine of eſis ſhould prevail. 
Neverthelefs, in leſs than 300 years, in ſpite 


of the herce oppoſition of the Jews ; in ſpite of 


the many Perſecutions from the Roman Emperer!, 
who were then Lords of the whole known earth; 
in ſpite of the ignorance and weakneſs of, the 
- firſt followers of Chri/t, the Apoſtles, who. 52 
* | | oſen 
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choſen of the loweſt rank of the people, the doc- 


trine of that crucified Feſus ſo far prevailed, as to 


become. the religion of the whole known world, 


(the Jes excepted :) ſuch influence had the 
teaching of the HoLy SPIRIT, and the Miracles 
. wrought, 


If any man mall wantonly think fit to call in 


queſtion (notwithſtanding the evidence) that mi- 
racles were wrought, and ſhall aver that none 


were performed; let him conſider, whether, on 
that ſuppoſition, it is not a miracle, and evidence 
of Divine power beyond all cavilling, that this 
doctrine, in the hands of ſuch men, againſt ſuch 


oppoſition, prevailed over mankind in ſo. ſhort a 


ſpace, without the aſſiſtance of any power but the 
power of God, and the proofs brought from the 


Scriptures. 


he doctrine taught by the followers of Jeſus 
was, That he was the Ses of God, the promiſed 
Mess1aAs ; that he came, purſuant to the CovE- 


NANT of GRACE, to ſhed his blood for the re- 
miſſion of ſins; that pardon and grace was there- 


by to be had; that the Law ſerved only to point 


him out, and deſcribe him; and that the blood of 

| Sacrifices were but emblems, and types, of his 

blood; who, having therein waſhed mankind 
+ from their ſins, was for ever to make interceſſion 
for ſuch as believed, and expected mercy. ; 
This doctrine prevailed early over ſuch of th 


Fews as waited humbly for the Salvation of God, 


nnd whoſe notions were not totally debauched ; it 


prevailed over ſuch of the Gentiles as retained no- 


tions of atonement by blood: but it made no pro- 


greſs among the hardened Jets, who crucified 


their MasstiAn, who by all arts whatever, ex- 
cept by falſify ing the text of their ſacred Books, 
. endeavoured to ſtifle the new doctrine, and keep 


their own in countenance ; though it is highly 


\ 


aſtoniſhing 
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aſtoniſhing it ſhould not have prevailed over them, 
when their city and temple were raſed, and when 
it became the light of the Gentile world. 
It is eaſy, by running over the many typical 
and prophetical predictions in the Law and the 
ProPHETSs, and ſhewing the harmony and ac. 
compliſhnient in the perſon of Feſus, to heighten 
the demonſtration of the truth of the Chriſtian 
-Religion, and the amazement at- the ſurpriſing 
| hardneſs of the Jews ; but, poſtponing that for a 
little, can any man, from what has been already 
ſtated, doubt that the Chriſtian Religion is that 
pointed out by the Fudarck diſpenſation, and that 
it is Divine, unleſs he admit that the Judaick diſ- 
penſation is a pure forgery, or that the Deity can 
fail in fulfilling his Promiſes ? 
Or, can any man reflect on the blindneſs and 
obſtinacy of the Jets, in ſhutting out the light 
which ſhone amongſt themſelves,” and which from 
them only ſhone out to the reſt of the world, 
without obſerving the immediate finger of God in 
this aſtoniſhing event which happened, being pre- 
dicted ? pak, 11 
Conſidering with due attention theſe circum- 
ſtances, it is impoſſible not to perceive ſkill much 
| — — than human contrivance, as well as power 
Divine, in preparing and furniſhing evidence for 
the truth of the Chriſtian Religion; or, which is 
the ſame thing, the Doctrine of pardon and mer- 
cy through the blood of Chriſt. 
This Dotine, not. reſulting from nature or 
reaſon, is not capable of proof d priori, or from 
reaſon ; and therefore muſt depend on evidence 
external, as other matters of fact do; 
Miracles, or the immediate Interpoſition of Al- 
mighty Power controuling the common courſe of 
nature, may be proof of revelation; but the proof 
of thoſe miracles may decay, by length of 2 
1 Tit. 24 h . an 


and unleſs ſome very extraordinary 
mean is uſed by the Deity to preſerve the proof of 
ſuch mirazles. 

Prediction of natural events that do not depend 
upon a certain unchanging courſe of nature, is, 
wien the event happens, proof that the Prophet 
had his prediction from heaven. | 

Prediction of miraculous or ſu>ernatural events, 
when theſe events happen, is the higheſt evidence 
of the intervention of the Deity; and, if one can 
be ceitain that the event was predicted, and ac- 
cordingly happened, no deubt at all can remain 
the Prediction and the Event were both from 
God; and, ſuppoſing ſuch a thing to have hap- 
pe ned for the confirmation of an doctrine, the 
oaly requiſite to perpetuate that proof to poſterity 
| WEvoutd be, to provide ſuch a hiltory of the pre- 
t didion and accompliſime nts, as could not, juſt- 
n y be ſuſpectod, or called in queſtion. 

q, The chief cauſes for deny ing aſſent to the truth 

in of fass recorded in hi. 'ory are, 

e That the Hitorian may have been ill informed; 
7 may have taken what he wrote without ſuf⸗ 

\- cient evidence; 

ch That the Hiſtorian may be ſingle, unſupported 

er u any other collateral evidence, in which caſe 

or is veracity may be queſtioned; and, 

is WE That the Hiſtory, in length of time, may be 

r- itiated, interpulated, or altered, to be accommo- 

ated to prevailing notions or opinions. 

or Now, if the ſacred Inftitution and civil ¶co- 

Im omy, of the ſeed of Abraham is conſidered, as 

ce {2 Iculated to receive, to preſerve, and to commu- 
Pate the reyelation of the good will of God ta 

\|- nn, it furniſhes a teſtimony to that truth ſupe- 

« Wior y all doubt, and to any a. eyigence that 

00 ver upparted 3 a matter of fa + 1 
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The Hiſtorian could not be deceived : the mi- 
racles related, were wrought in his and in the 
ſight of the whole people, and many of them not 
ſingle acta, but reiterated, ſome repeated for forty 
years together... . 
The Hiſtorian cannot be looked upon to be 
ſingle; (I conſider the whole People as joint hifto- 
Tians atteſting the truth of Maſes's relation): what 
he relates was done in the ſight of many hundred 
of thouſands ; they all agree the relation to be 
fact; they receive his account of it, hold it cer- 
tain and ſacred ; .obſerve the precepts; expect the 
promiſes ; ſubmit to the ſanction; and hold their 
whole land, the poſſeſſion of each individual, and 
the offices in the Church and State, by that 

tenure. 
Ihe ſuſpicion of any alteration, or interpolation, 
to promote any favourite point or opinion, is abſo. 
lutely excluded, by the religious reverence had, at 
all times, for the ſacred Book; by the many te. 
proaches every where to be met with therein again 
the Jes, which their ſcrupuloſity prevented their 
zeddling with; and by the many predictions, not 
only of thoſe miſchieſs to the Nation which happer- 
ed to them before the ſacred Book went out of thei: 
own hands, and language, into other hands, aud 
languages, but of thoſe miſchiefs alſo which hap- 
pened ſome hundreds of years after the Scripturss 
were publiſhed in foreign languages, and conti- 
nue to happen at this day; I mean, their reject- 
ing the Mess1AaH, and putting him to death, the 
ſubverſion of the ſtate and temple, and their di- 
erſion, blindneſs, and obſtinacy: for I take it to 
b an event of all others the moſt ſurpriſing, and 
e leaſt to be accounted for from the nature af 
things, that the Fews ſhould continue, under ſuch 
circumſtances, and in ſuch numbers as they ate, 
firm even to death in the belief of their Scrip: 
tures, 


1 
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tures; and the hopes of a Mess1an, and yet 
blind and obſtinate to madneſs in rejecting that 


| Mess1aH, whom every one that conſiders, but 


they, evidently ſee, and with joy ſubmit to. 
| Had the nation of the Jetus ſeen 9 
MessiAn, and ſubmitted to him, the Scriptures 
would not have been ful filled. | 
Had they, after his death, univerſally acknow- 
ledged him, as many individuals of the nation did, 
they, as theſe individuals did, laying aſide all na- 
tional diſtinctions, would have been ſunk and loſt 
in the general maſs of Chriſtians ; and we would 
have had no more than an hiſtorical account of 
their having once exiſted, as we have of the Athe- 


niant, Spartans, Samnitel, &c. 


Had this been the caſe, the authority of the 
ſacred Book would have reſted ſolely on itſelf; 
there would not have been one living witneſs to 
prove its authentickneſs, or to prevent the ſuſpici- 
on that it was forged, as the Fragments of the book 
of Enoch, the Teſtaments of the twelve Patriarchs, 
the Sibylline Oracles, and multitudes of other pi- 
ous cheats, moſt certainly were. =—_ TIO 

Or, had the Jetuiſh Nation maintained its land, 
preſerved” its government, and turned Chriſtian 
with the reſt of the world, the books they ſhould 
then exhibit as ſacred, would not be altogether 
free. from ſuſpicion : Thoſe, who combat their 
truth, as they ſtand, would not fail to ſuggeſt, 
that paſſages had been accommodated to the, 
then, preſent belief of the Nation, and that the 
whole might be a forgery, to introduce a belief, 
which ſome impoſtors of that Nation had a mind 
n 0 | ; 
But, as the Jewiſh Nation have ever rejected, 
and do {till continue to reject, with the utmoſt: 
horror and deteſtation, the belief of thoſe truths, 
which their own books are the chief evidence of, 
wont ; I 2 - they 
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they are the moſt unexceptionable witneſſes thy 
the heart or head of the moſt ſcrupulous Man 
could wiſh for; it being abſolutely impo{ille that 
they can concur in any fraud or tion for the 
ſupport of that doctrine which they utterly abo- 
minate. ; ; 

To reflect a little, then, on the evidence of 
this Revelation : Here is a People choſen, in the 
Joins, as one may ſay, of their parents, to be, 2 
the Deity is pleaſed to declare, witneſſes for him; 
ſormed into a very great and a very peculiar peo- 
ple; diſtinguilhcd by particular 2 

y the immediate hand of God kept di inct from 
| the nations of the Eartu; receiving, dir 
from God, revelations, inſtitutions, predictive and 
-emblematica!, and many oracular. declarations; 
preſerved byã the peculiar providence of God in 
poſſe ion of their land, and in the practice of 
thoſe prophetical inſtitutions for above 1500 
years; b*lizving. that thoſe predictions deſcribed 
an event, which was at hand, Ui; wich the great- 
eſt bleſſings to them, ald to the whole univerſe, 
and looking out hourly for the accomplithment, 

But, when that great event happens, this ſingu- 
lar people, obſtinately blind, refuſing to ſee it, 
and rejecting the b:nciit of it; not by accident, 
but in purſuance of many predict ions in their own 
ſacred Boot; and thereby remaining the irre. 
proachable wit: eſſes of the truth of the ſacrei 
Revelation, Which from the beginning they were 
choſen to bear evidence of. . 

No is their continuing, with that qualincation 
of wit Les, at this day, le's marvellous, or leſs 
the imm<Ciate act of God, than their preſervation 
in their land, Lefore the advent of the Meſſiab, 
formerly was. | mw 

Who can with attention, and without preju- 
dice, view the contrivance, the ſkill, the * 
Y Is tion 
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tion of the finger of God, for ſo many ages, to 
provide, prepare, and preferve, fo ſurpriſing, and 
ſo unexceptiogable a proof for his revelation of 
grace to manlzind, and at the fame time ſuffer 
himſelf to doubt whether all this is not impoſture, 
purely cecauſe God has been pleaſed to reveal 
ſme things that do not conform ſo well to his 
apprehenſtons; tho* he knows full well that his 


and wea:: f | 

Who can doubt that, if God intended to re- 
veal peace and mercy to-mankind, he would mate 
the evidence of that revelation: ſtrong and per- 
manent ? 

And who can fre te evidence, and believe, 
without adoring, and determining to ſerve that 
beneficent-Being, who has provided ſuch evidence 


. 


couragement of mankind, to purſue their duty, 
and to arrive at felicity F — — £ 


ſome hidden method in referve --ith the Deity for 
aboliſhing his fin; and in a deſperate ſtate, if 
v- WH hope was not created, by revzaling that method, 
it, which to man muſt naturaily be unknown. 2 
nt, We faw, allo, that maniad had hopes from 
wn che earlieſt times; that theſe hopes had in them 
re- ¶ ſome connexion wich the ſhedding of blood; and, 
rel WF from the univerſality of the hope of pardon on 
| that principle, we concluded it highly probable 
that thcſe hopes gere given, and that mean point- 


being not only without any countenance from, 
dut even, as ſome men have ſeemed to underſtand 
them, contrary to reaſon. , 
We ſaw, that, if theſe hopes, and the mean 
uſed, were from God, there muſt be ſome ſtand- 
wg evidence, provided by the Deity, for produ- 
5 — 13 eing 


. 


underſtanding is, almo= in every thing, ſcanty 


of his grace, for tis comfort, direction, and en- 


Early we faw man undone, unleſs there was 


ed out by the Deity ; both the one and the other 
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cing in man belief in his mercy, and the juſt coꝶ 
ſequences of that belief. 

And, now, we ſee, in fact, that ſuch evidence 
is provided ; which juſtifies the hopes and the 
practice of the antient world, at the ſame time 
that it receives confirmation from them; and 
ſhews clearly that this RRVELATION was given 
from the beginning, and that the Law of Mvſ;; 
is a ReevBLIiCcaTlIon of it. 

This then being, undeniably, the caſe, how 
abſurd and pernicious muſt the ſentiments and 
conduct be of theſe unlearned, but conceited men, 
who, without examining nature or revelation 
carefully, preſume to decide magiſterially againſt th 
REvEALED RELIG1oN ; and employ all the ta- th 
lents the bountiful God of nature has beſtowed 
.upon them, not to examine and inquire into, but 
to diſcredit and defeat the evidence that he has, p 
with ſuch infinite care, provided; and thereby it 

YL 
a 


harden themſelves; and all ſuch -whoſe hearts and 
heads are turned like theirs, in falſe and impious | 
notions? | tun OP. | t 
TDindal (and all who have thought, before or [ 

after him, as he does) will have the law of Na- 
TURE, that is, the light of NATURE, a perfect 0 
rule for mens actions; and who doubts this? He U 
Jays this light is abſolutely ſufficient to guide men 
in their conduct towards God, and towards one 
another; and this is no doubt alſo true. But, 
ö then, he concludes, that this /ight of NATURE is, 
by itſelf, ſufficient in our preſent ſtate to lead us 
comfortably through this life to happineſs in the 
next: but here he errs, manifeſtly, either from 
want of attention to truths which he admits, or 
from building on falſe principles which, without 

due examination, he has adopted, _ 
That the light of NATURE, with the inſtruc- 
tions the: firſt man had, was ſufficient to n 
im 


py wy > 
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+ WH tim before he ſinned, is certain; and that the 
fame light, after committing that fin, was a ſuf= 


de ficient monitor againſt committing more, may al- 
e ſo be true: But how was this firſt Man to find 
e out, that the firſt fin he committed was to be 
id pardoned, if that God againſt whom he ſinned, 
n had not told him ſo much? Is there any thing in 
es NaTURE to let a man know, certainly, that the 
infinite, the perfect, the immutable juſtice of God 
W will pardon, connive, or wink at fin, the tranſ- 
d orgſhon of the eternal law of order, in ſetting up 
ip another ſovereign, without ſome cauſe, motive or 
n conſideration, of infinite moment, to determine 
6 the: Deity ſo to do? Or can NaTvuRe find out 
1 that there was truly the interpoſition of ſuch a 
0 cauſe? . | | 
t Mr. Tindal would avoid this difficulty, by ſup- 
Y poſing that the light of NATURE teaches man 
J that God is merciful, and that he will pardon, 
d upon repentance, and a purpoſe of amendment: 
15 and, if this was true, his argument would go pret- 
ty far. But this is moſt certainly not true: the 
Ir Deiſt borrows, in this, an article fromR=eve aAL- 
— ED RELIGION, which, by aſcribing to the light 
0 of NATURE, he would make uſe of to over 
e throw that very Religion that diſcovered it. 
n The light of NaTuRE ſhews the God of na- 
e ture to be bountiful, good, benign, clement, be- 
t, nificent and merciful, if the Idea is carried no 
Sy further than a diſpoſition not to hurt, and to re- 


A lieve proper objects of relief: but the light of Na- 
TURE does in no way ſhew that this perfect Be- 
ing is merciful to ſirmers, or that his clemency or 
deneficence can have for its object the offender 
it againſt immutable juſtice. ' The ideas of Indig- 
nation againſt fin, and puniſhment of treſpaſs," 
are ſo neceſſarily joined with, and inſeparable from 
the idea of infinite, 285 juſtice, that the ** 
| „ f 
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of NATURE, without deſtroying the idea of the 
eſſential juſtice of God, or v-ithout diſcovering 
What, without REVELATION, it could not diſco- 
ver, that juſtice was, by the interpoſ tion of an 
atonement of infinite conſideration, to be fatisf. 
ed, could nat . povibly frame to iſelf any notion 
that mercy was to take place, or tliat repentance, 
and purpoſe of amendment, were to be of any 
moment. 

RzveErLaTION, indecd, has altered the caſe; 
it has deſcribed God as merciful, loag-ſuffring, 
patient, and pardoning tranſgreſſion, upon repent- 
ance: But, then, it has reconciled that d. ſcovery 
to the dictates of nature, which ſpake juſt the 
reverſe, by intimating that an atonement has, by 
infinite mercy, been tound out to ſatisfy immuta- 
ble, eſſential juſtice. 

Thus do weal:, preſumptuous men miſlead 
themſelves, to lull their conſcience, that 2:imle 
of the light of nature, aſleep; and, to prevert ce 

trouble it muſt give them, they lay hold of a prin- 
_ Ciple diſcovered, and proved, only, by HEvila- 
Io; but, becauſe they woul. not be beh loen 
to REVELATION for it, they boldly, and falſely, 
aver it is deducible from | Pippa and then 
make uſe of it to ſupport an ZZypotheſis, of their 
own framing, that ſhall overturn - that KREVELIA- 


TION, from which the ſupport to their Hypo:ve- 


fi is ſought. "+1 | 
DisM is not tenible without ſuppoſing re:-.iſ- 
ſion of ſin to be neceſſarily conſequent u;on re- 
and this to be diſcoverable Ly the light 
of NaTURE. Remiſſion does not appear from 
ATURE to be the conſequence of repentance, 


but rather the contrary ; the diſcovery and proof 
of this propoſition is owing folely to REVELA- 
TION; and yet there are men, who would be 
thought wiſe and honeſt, who would be thought 
N | hs 


., 
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to believe the propoſition, and yet make ir the ſtud) 
of their lives to overthrow the evidence on which 
it is. built. 20 
It would be very happy if theſe Gentlemen, who 
pique themſelves ſo much on the ſtudy, the know- 
ledge, the light of NATURE, entered a little more 
into the conſideration of themſelves, and of thoſe 
things they ſo much pretend to know, and to ad- 
mire ;. and Lecowed but half the time they take 
to direct others, in finding out their own condition, 
and what they have to hope or fear: Did they but 
look at their own.caſe, they ſnould be leſs wanton, 


leſs preſumpt*:0us; 


What man is t:ere, who, ente: ing into himſelf, 
and comparing honeſtiy what he now is with what 
man originally was, an] cvght to have continued, 
does not ſee the corruption, tine miſery, the help- 
lefineſs of his cwn condition? If the depravity or 
vio!2nee of his ap etites, his Juſcs, or his paſũons, 
have drawn him to commit 2::7 of the more noto- 
rious crimes that d:% :rb fociet;;,. or deſtroy his 
neighbour, conſcience generally interpoſes, and 
the ſting is ſelt, till the depraved wretch harden 
himſelf by ſome falſe c::cuſe,. or, by ſome other 
— purſuit, ra away his attention from the 
ore. 

But, ſuppoſing a man, from the happy conſtitu- 
tion with vel-ich he was born, from the advantage 
of a good education to form his ſentiments, or 
from the kind condu of God's providence, free 
from thoſe groſſer offences that fall under the cen- 
ſure and diſtaſte of all honeſt men: can he recol- 
lect, that he is the creature of the infinitely perfect 
Being; that che great, the chief end of giving him 
all thoſe intellectual faculties tl.at diſtinguiſh him 
from the reſt of the creation, was to contemplate 
the power, the wiſdom,. the goodneſs of God, 'in 
his works and in his a and to admire, 
3 5 adore, 
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| fo knit to, and betwitched with, thoſe mean, un 


without perceiving that he is guilty of high tre: 5 


adore, and ſerve this ſource of goodneſs, power, 
wiſdom, and perfection; that his diſtinguiſhing ſe- 
Iicity lay in purſuing his duty, in anſwering thy 
ends for which thoſe intellectual faculties were 
given; that a tribute of praiſe, of acknowledge. 
ment, and of thankfulneſs, is due to the God c 
nature, who has mercifully and beneficently framet 
the heart of man, ſo that the very act of paying 
this tribute is neceſſarily attended with the mo 
cr pure joy, ſerenity and ſatisfaction, that the 

uman mind is capable of feeling; I ſay, can he 
recollect theſe things, and at the ſame time be con. 
ſcious that he ſeldom, if ever, employs the talent n 
given him, to the end for which they were given; 
that it is not the occupation of his. mind, or the joy i 
of his heart, to contemplate or acknowledge the WF 1; 
divine. wiſdom, and goodneſs ; that the ſupreme 
good is not only not the object of the meditatior 
of his mind, or of the purſuit of his heart, but tha b 
theſe faculties, and diſpoſitions, bountifully give 
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for thoſe honourable and bleſſed ends, are mon : 4 
trouſly miſapplied to the purſuit of fleeting, pe Wi 0 
Tiſhing, if not wicked, pleaſures ; that the Souls r 


manly, unreaſonable enjoyments, which end i i a 
Tmoke, if not in forrow, that there is no taſte let te 
for thoſe ſublime, permanent pleaſures, for whia n 
it was created; and that, in place of uſing the ver 

refuſe of one's. time, what is over, and above h a. 
purſuit, and enjoyment of thoſe vain comforts, 2. 
the chief end for which time was indulged, ti: WW, 
thought of the leaſt communication with the Cre» if 
tor is ſo painful, that all amuſements, how foolil n 
or inſignificant ſoever, are anxiouſly ſought aſten I 
to murder time, and to divert, as *tis called, fron tt 
that exerciſe of the ſoul, and heart, wherein co WW 


ſits his indiſpenſible duty, and his higheſt feliciyiſ 
jo 


er, WH (0 againſt the God of NATURE; that he is re- 
fe- volted from him, and has ſubſtituted in his place, 
the and made choice of, his creatures for the object of 
GL his deſires,” and of his purſuits ; that they are be- 
come his maſters, who hold him in captivity ; .and: 
he their ſlave, ſo chained to their drudgery, that he 


nel WF has no more capacity left to return to the enjoy= 
ng ment of his Maker, and to reliſh the pleaſures that 
nol: are with him for evermore ; without dreading; the 


| juſt vengeance of the Omnipotent, which may 
teach him here, and muſt reach him, unleſs re- 
conciliation intervene, in the life to come; whi⸗ 


ents Wi ther, he knows, the pleaſures and the au 
Ven; ot this life cannot follow him? 

% Whoever makes theſe reflexions, and ever 
be living ſoul muſt, who will enter into himſelf, — 


think ſeriouſly, can have no other queſtion to ex- 
erciſe his mind with, but, What ſhall he do to- 
be ſaved? And if any accident ſhould bring to his 
ears that bleſſed piece of intelligence, that there is 
Ja way ſtill open to the favour of God, and means 
provided for the pardon of fin, it is impoſſible the 
tidings ſhould not rouſe the whole of his Attention, 
and employ the utmoſt of his diligence to diſcover 


meet with the moſt joyſul and thankful acceptance. 
= But, if men will not look fo far into themſelves, 
as to ſee and feel their miſerable condition; if they. 


ts, u are ſo well contented with the pleaſure they enjoy, 
a or have in view, that they look for none other; or 
Cre 


their entertaining thoſe honourable notions of the 
| Deity, and of his ſervice, that are contradictory to 
their preſent purſuits and ſcheme of life; it is no 


aſter, 
from 
con. 
licityt 
tre: 
lo 


piece of information, which, if true, breaks in upon 
their preſent happineſs, ſours all their pleaſures, and 
3 promiſes, 
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the truth of ſo acceptable news; which, if found 
to be the very will and revelation of God, muſt 


if their immerſion in ſenſual ſatisfactions prevents 


wonder they ſhould not liſten with attention to a 
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promiſes, in exchange, an enjoyment for which 
they have no taſte. 

n, fo minded, cannot poRbly receive the 
GosyPzr, or fail to forge reaſons againſt it; wiilf: 
thoſe who ſenſibly feel the want, mult with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs wiſh they may, upon due exa- 
mination, find it true. 

The GosPEL is an inf:litle Cure, a glorious 
Mzup1cine, though of a bitter reliſh to many pa- 
Jates, for the moſt obſtinate, the moſt dangerous 
diſeaſe: A Mepicine coveted, however, rot- 
withſtanding its harſhneſs, and greed:ly ſwallowed 
by thoſe who. feel the anguiſh of the Giſecſe, or 
dread the danger; but nauſeated and rcjected by 
thoſe vrho are ſenſible of no aitment, and believe 
themſelves to be in health. It is one of the harde? 
things in the world, to perſuade /41cumemn to come 
under the regimen neceſſary for their cure, becauſe 
it is impoſible to convince tum they are mad: 2 
madman, however, can by violence be ccmpelled 
to the taking of medicine; but the Gos L muſt 
be fought after, and taizen voluntarily, and with 
fully, before it can do an; god. 

The whole want no FaysICiaN, and thoſe who 
think themſelves ſo, believe uy want none: It is 
otherwiſe with the ſick; vio, in proportion as 
they feel agony, are impatient, and earneſt for re- 


They begin at the wrong end, Who, to per- 
ſuade a DR Is T to receive dhe GosPEL, attempt 
firſt to prove the excellence and infallibility of it: 
If he is ſatisßed he has no occaſion for it, he can- 
not be brought to enamige ſufaciently, and to 
weigh the proof. Convince a mar, who diflikes 
the only medicine that can cure him, that he is 
dangerouſiy ill, he will hear you patiently on the 
fubjeR of the remedy, and ſubmit to make uſe of 
it, be it ever ſo unpalatable ; if you cannot con- 
: | vince 
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vince him that he ſtands in need of it, he is incu- 
rable. | 

As ſome men are ſo thoroughly corrupted. as to: 
like the wretched ſtate in which they are, better 
than that, in the poſſeſſion wherof the higheſt ſeli- 


city their nature is capable cf conſiſts; tuey are fo. 


weak, and at the ſame time fo conceited, as to 
think they can perſuade cthers, who do feel this. 
miſery, and pant aſter relief, chat they are in per- 
ſect health, and want no remedy ; and, by doing 
ſo, expoſe themſelves to the City, if not to the in- 
dignation, of thoſe v are conſcious of their own: 


miſery, and with joy kope ſor relief from means. 


that theſe men endearour to traduce, and abuſe. 
The whole ef the DEIST's ſcheme is, as he ima- 
gines, built upon REas2:7;. and, fo far as right 
reaſon goes, the Ch lo πνοœifα N agrees with him: 
but the diſrerence bet cen th- mis this, The De ist 
maintains, that nat“. g 15 to be al mitt ed but what 
he can aſſign a proper reaſon fer, or, in other 
worcs, What ſalis in with the ideas which he has, 
or has made for himſelf: rtas he banble Cari 
STIAN believes that there arg things of which he: 
neither has, nor can have, adequate ideas; that. 
things may be true, thou;;h he does not juſtly 
kno how, cr why, they ar2 ſo; and that, for 
the reality and truth. of ſuch things as do not depend 
upon reaſon, or fall within his know'ecte, he muſt 
depend upon ſuch evidence as is ſuſũcient to induce: 
the belief of any 2a'ter of fact. | 


When one cone rs how little we know of 


Matter, which we ſee; ſeel, and taſte, and om 
which we have tried ſo many thouſand EXPERI- 
MENTS ; how undeniably every ſyſtem, forged by 

2 wit and induſry of. the greateſt Gentvuses, 
and believed for ſome tima, has been overthrown 
by ſucceeding ExeERIMENTS; What amazing, 

* | * D. 

nay ſeemingly: contradictory effecis the Cy ymisT 
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every day ſees produced in his Laboratory, by 


very ſimple mixtures; and how certain we 
are, that hitherto we, from our reaſon, have 
diſcovered nothing. of the fi principles of Mo. 
ion, and that Mrcnanism which ſupports: 
ourſelves. and this ſyſtem: when one. recollects, 
that we know nothing at all of the nature of 
our own, ſoul, and are incapable of framing 
any idea of it, or of any other ſpirit; and when 
one reflects how infinitely above our comprehen- 
fion the Deity muſt be: it is impoſſible not to 
be aſtoniſhed at the preſumptuous folly of thoſe 
men who would ſet up their knowledge for the 
ſtandard, and teſt, of every thing, divine and hu- 
man; who by it would define the nature, and 
manner of exiſtence, of the incomprehenſible 
Deity ; who by it would determine and. regulate 
His views, His defigns, His actions; and who 
by it take upon them to judge of the wiſdom and 
juſtice of His deſigns and actions, contrary to 
what He has declared about them; though it is 
demonſtratively certain, that they cannot be ſure 
they know the cauſes of, or motives to thoſe de- 

ſigns or actions. ; | 
- Ridiculous as this fond conceit of the ſufficiency 
of REASON and human KNOWLEDGE is, INFi- 
DELITY finds in it one of its chief ſupports, 
Many facts are related, many things are revealed, 
that do not quadrate with the notions men have 
framed to themſelves, which they call know- 
ledge. Each of theſe creates an objeQion, which 
the objector taking to be unanſwerable, does not 
give himſelf the trouble to look for an anſwer to; 
and the ſame weight is laid upon the. points being 
inconſiſtent with his notions, or not accountable 
for by his knowledge, as if it was a manifeſt con- 
tradition to right reaſon : though every one muſt 
ſee the difference between a contradiction in terms, 
7 an 
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an abſolute inconſiſtency in the thing itſelf, and 
an inconſiſtency between a thing, and the notions 
a man has framed on that ſubject, or even the in- 


capacity of framing a diſtinct notion of ths thing 
itſelf. 


Vanity, ſelfiſhneſs, an affectation of calving 


more knowledge than the Creator thought fit to 


allow, was the cauſe of the ruin of our firſt pa» 
rents; and a falſe, preſumptuous opinion, of the 
ſufficiency and extent of the knowledge their de- 
ſcendents are poſſeſſed of, is the cauſe of their 
continuing in miſery to this day: Preterring know- 


ledge, in expectation, to the favour of God undid 


the firſt rational creatures; ſetting up the Ori- 
N10nN of knowledge againſt the revealed W1Lll 


of God, faſtens the calamity yen their unhappy 
children, 


It is however ſurpriſing, that men; who are ſo 


fond of, and lay ſo much ſtreſs on knowledge, are 
not more careful to lay up a ſufficient ſtock of it, 
A late noted writer againſt Chriſtianity gave him- 
ſelf the trouble to pick up ſo much Hebrew 
learning, as was, in his opinion, ſufficient to call 
in queſtion the application of a few particular paſ- 
ſages of the C14 Te/tament to the MssiA, and 
ſeemed to think that his labours had overthrown 
the whole evidence that ariſes from the Ol Teſta- 
ment to ſupport the New ; without knowing what 
2 little more learning, and unbiaſſed attention 
would have ſhewed him; that the evidence does 
not depend on a few texts; that the whole ſyſtem 
of the Few! inſtitution, every rite, ceremony, 
and ſacrifice, was. predictive; and that the chief 
fcope of all the hymns and prophecies, was to ex- 
plain and apply thoſe predictions. 

I To frame a true notion of any Gr one muſt 
conſider it altogether, and examine all the parts 
of it; a juſt idea can never be got of any object 


by 
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by viewing only feraps of it, and conſidering it 
by halves. | 
Zo fares it with revelation, and the evidence of 
it. No man who has con:dere: the whole wich 
due care, and as thereby framed a true idea of 
it, ever did, or ever will rejeck i: 3. wiereas he 
who will frame an opinion from a partial conſi- 
deration only, can hard!y fail to male a miſtake, 
It has been taken notice of, as an ohjeclion of 


vaſt conſequence, againſt the evidence drawn from 


the Cid Teſlament to ſupport the New, tha: all che 
romiſes and threats, to enforce obedience to che 
Aw, are every one: temporal, relating to the 
yew and evils of this life, to the enjoyment or 
rfeiture of the land c Canaan, to proſperity or 
adverſi:y in this world, without th leaſt mixture 
of any conſid-1atio:3 tat relates to tie life to come; 
and tnence it has been concluded, that the Jews 
had no expe dation given them of future happineſs; 


tnat the Saddicees, who denied the reſurrection, 


found nothing to- contradict them in their ſacred 
Books; and that a religion, ſo framed, could 
not be intended. to introduce or lead. to the 
CHRISTI AN, 

The obſ:rvation: which gives riſe to the objecti- 


on, is undoubt-:{!ly true: the end of. the whole of 


the Jeuiſb inſtitution, facred and civil, was, ſuf- 
ſuſſiciently to reveal, and preſerve to future ge- 
nerations ſuſlicient evidence of taat REVELATION» 
The way cheſen by the Deity. to- greſerve the evi- 


dence was, to ſelect a particular people; to make 
them all witneſſes of the miracles that demonſtrate: 


the certainty of the revelation; to eſtabliſh among 
them ſuch obſervances, throughout all their gene- 
rations, as ſhould commemorate and predict; to 
reduce his Will into writing, for the greater cer- 
tainty ; to give them the keeping of that writing; 
to lay before them the ſtrongeſt motives, that, as 

| a people 
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ple or nation, they were capable of; to geep 
4 e theſe cbſervances, and to preferve 
untouched his written will ; to promiſe to give, 
and to keep them in -offefion of the land of Ca- 
naan, a land flowing with milk and honey; to 
engage to reſide among them, and to direc: and 
protect them from ail harm, and to favour them 
with all national blefiings; and to threaten tem 
with all national ills if they failed in keeping 
his Law, tat is, pieſerving tie eviceace of his 
REVELATION. 

And to make thoſe 1ctives the ſtronger, we 
ſee that the Deity was pleaſed to ente into a formal 
covenant with the whole ceo 'e, 28 a i bop, 
which bound him to the performance fu theſe 
articles; upon condition, however, t at the peo- 
ple performed, on their part; and be the peo- 
ple, abſolutely, to the Leepinz and b of 
his Law, with a formal ſobmiſſion to tho chrea- - 
tenings and denunciations of ruin an: deſixuction, 
if they failed in the performance of their part, © 
which they erplici:ly conſented. tb» pronouncing 
the curſes again inſt themſelves if they 6:75 obeyed. 

And, in fag, we obſerve that God :ert2 2rmed,, 
literally, his part of this agrecment: Vita mi any 
power he introduced, and maintaine!, this peo e 
in poſſeſion of the -roraiſed land; 3 ae reſiced in 
the midſt of them; he cheriſhed them when they 

kept his Law ; and Lge 2ned them wien they 
| Vere remi's in his fervice: when their rulers their 
princes, and nobles, Wande a ter other gods, and 
lligated his ſervice, the TATION, as ſuc h, was 
delivered to ſlavery 3 ; when the ey returned in their 
hearts to their duty, they were reſtored to their land, 
and became again a NAT10N : but when they na- 
tionally corri: -pted t::emſelves, ſorgot the end of 
the Law, framed to themlerwes unworthy notions- _ 2 
about 11 
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about their God, his RevELATIONn, and SaLva. 
Tion, which by the whole Jaw was predicted, 
and carried their perverſe imaginations ſo high, as 
to put to death, as a malefactor, the DRLIVERIR 
of mankind ; then God executed the threats, to 
which the people by: covenant had agreed ; he 
diſperſed and ' blinded them; and, by preſerving 
them ſtill under that DispeERs!on and Biixp- 
NEss, preſerves the evidence of the REvELAaTION 
as ſtrongly and clearly, as it was preſerved by 
them whilſt a NAT10N, in poſſeſſion of the pro- 
miſed land. 

The CovenanrT, then, with the people, was 
litera]: all the promiſes. annexed to the perfor- 
mance, on their part, were literal, and literally 
performed; the end the Deity had in making that 
CoveNaANT is obvious, and has manifeſtly been 
attained :: but will it from thence follow, that the 
Law irſelf, with all the emblematical rites, cere- 
monies, and inſtitutions, had no higher meaning, 
did not ſpeak a language very intelligible to every 
individual Few, who had a ſoul to be ſaved, and 
who, from thoſe divine inſtitutions, was to dis 
cover the will of God, and conceive hopes of 
mercy and forgiveneſs; or that the obſerving and 
meditating on this Law, ſo often recommended 


them to the knowledge of God, and to the ex- 
pectation of his favour in a future ſtate ? 

To ſatisfy one's ſelf about this, no more is ne- 
ceſlary than to look into the hiſtary, and the other 
ſacred writings of the F.zvs; where the religious 
ſentiments of inſpire men, the declarations of 


of the church, ſufficiently ſhew what each indivi- 
dual was to ſee and believe, and what the wile 


to every individual, was not. neceſſarily to lead 


tne Deity, the profeſſions, pravers, and confeſſions 


and the devout did believe: Comparing the _ 
_—_ | with' 
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with theſe things, one has a KEV to decypher 
the typical inſtitutions, and a certain explication of 
all that behoves us to know of the Meo/aick inſti- 
tution; and it will evidently appear that the Ao 


ſaick inſtitution, which is no more than a RR. 


PUBLICATION of the REvELATION and inſtitu- 
tions orignally given to Adam, together with the 
accounts he gives of things, contain a full diſco- 
very of all that Man was to know, and to be- 
lieve, concerning God, and himſelf, that was not 
diſcoverable by the light of nature, ſo much prized, 
and idolized of late. ; 
If one, from the Reflexions already made, is 
ſatisfied that the Law of Moſes is from God, and 
that the Jetuiſb SCRIPTURES contain the REvEL- 
ATION of the Will of the Deity, recorded and 
preſerved with ſuch induſtry and evidence, not for 
the ſake of the Jes, but for the ſake of all man- 
kind, he muſt look upon them as an ineſtimable 
treaſure, ſtored with important truth; and cannot 
think any pains, beſtowed in peruſing and under- 
ſtanding them, loſt ; or any thing from them diſ- 
covered, to be trivial or doubtful, 120 
A Cyenzxr is, in itſelf, obſcure; make uſe of 
the Key, it becomes intelligible; and, if by ſo 


doing it becomes clear and intelligible, you are cer- 


tain you have the right Kev. 
The ſcriptural rites, inſtitutions, and ceremo- 
nies, are emblematical, and therefore, in ſome 
degree, obſcure, find out but a Key, to explain: 
the meaning of thoſe EmBLEms, that ſhall make 
all ſenſe, and truth, and you are ſure your KEY 
IS a true one. 2 . : | | 
The antients recorded their ſentiments, their 


actions, hieroglyphically, that is, emblematically, 


by figures of things animate or inanimate, ex- 
preflive of their meaning; the KEY or Dic- 
TIONARY, if one may fo term it, of thoſe Ex- 

BLEMS,, 
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BLEMS, is now loſt ; and, if it could be recovered, 
would certainly explain thoſe Egyptian antiquities 
ſtill preſerved. To us that fort of writing is ob- 
ſcure; but it was not fo to the Lggtiaus who 
made uſe of it: and it can with as littlz reaſon be 
ima ined, that the enblematical religious ſervice, 
inſtituted by Cod, was obſcure, or not perſectiy 
under::ood by thoſe who were commanded to ob- 
ſerve it, an! for whoſe co :fort and inſtruction 
it was eltaÞ1:t12:!; on the contrary, it could not 
anſwer the end, if it was not plain and intelli- 
gible. = | | 
It has been already obſerved, that all men are 
not alike ſagacious, and conſequently not alike 
qua"it2d, for diſcovering, and knowing, their miſ- 
Sine, their duty, their felicity 5 and that the 
RevnrartioN of the will of God, to be perfect, 
mult be ſuch as ſhould accommodate itſelf to all, 
and tend co lead all to their duty; a conſequence 
whereof ic is, that IIEMORIALS ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed,- even of things diſcoverable by the /:ght 
Nature by the prnetratirg, for th: uſe of the leſs 
elear-{i-ht2d, if reflexion on thoſe things Was to 
be of ' univerſal uſe. 
The ScaipTURES are the moſt antient of all 
writings extant z the language in which they are 
wrote, is now no more, and has not for 2000 
s been in common uſe ; and there is not a line 
of that langua e now in being, but what is con- 
tained in the ſacred Books, 
Wichout the aſiſtange of the Greet tranflation, 
an? ſome other paraphraſes, and helps ſrom later 
languages, the /Jebrew Iciiptures, though in our 
hands, would be altogether uſeleſs to us. 
And therefore we mutt reverence the divine pro- 
vidence, that maG2 the Zabylo::ifþ Captivity, and 


the Diſperſion that followed upon it, which drove 


multitudes of the Jews into foreign * 
where 
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where they forgot their oven, and learned the pre- 
vailing, the Greet language, the in!:rument or 


occallon of procuring that ranſlation, Ly which 


we can certainly geber the {i:brew, and come 
at the periec: knowiedge of aimolt all the SeR I/ 
TURE, at leaſt of ſo much of it 25 is neceſſary for 
the great End God had in view, the evidence of 
the truth of the ReveELATICN oi his will to man- 
kind. | 

As no other Book comes near to the ScR1Pp- 
TURE, in point of antiquity, it is a CiſaCvantage 
to us that we do not preciſely know, further than 
we can collect from the ſacred Books, the cuſtoms, 
the manners, the ſenuments, and common notions, 
that prevailed among:: men, at the date of the 
ſeveral tranſactions related; and are therefore at 
a loſs to conceive, and diſtinctly to account for, 
the reaſon an] meaning of ſeveral phraſes, directi- 
ons, and obſervances, whilſt the ancients, to 
whom thoſe things were ſaid or delivered, well 
kney7 what they meant, and for what end they 
were recorded. But though we do not know ex- 
aQly why the thing was ſo phraſed, or cannot teil, 
preciſely, the immediate origin of the particular 
inſtitution; yet, by comparing of texts, we can 
ſee evidently the general ſenſe of the phraſe, and 
collect the end of the Ins71TUTION, ſo far as 
the knowled e of the one or the other is neceſſary 
to the great Celign of God: and therefore ought 
rather, with thankfulneſs, to acknowledge the 


12 of God, who, through the midſt of 


many difficulties, has preſerved to us all neceſ- 
fary knowledge, than repine at the loſs of that 
which would tend chiefly to gratify curioſity. 

The highe® act of religious ſervice in the Few- 
% church, and among all mankind, was SA- 
CRIFICE, which, though in e-ſ{ervance as early 
as Adam, was nevertheleſs re-eſtabliſhed by E * 
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with many particular poſitive injunctions, and 
many negative precepts; correcting abuſes that 
had crept into that INSTITUTION trom the falſe 
notions of men, 

It was common to all farts. of SACRIFICE, that 
the BLooD of the animal was ſpilt, and deemed 
of very high efficacy; and the whole body, or 
ſome part of it, that which was the moſt inflame. 
able, the fat and the inwards, was burnt with fire 
on the altar. 

This Broop is directed, carefully, and very 
early, to be abſtained from it is ſaid to be the 
life of the animal; it is repreſented .as what by 
the touch polluteth; and at the ſame time, it is 
repreſented as the moſt ſovereign Puriffer : by it 
the altar, the ark, the Sanctum Sanforum, the 
tabernacle, the prieſt, were ſanctified, were cleanſ- 
ed, were hallowed. 

The Buaxr- OFFERING is properly termed //- 
cenſun, from the parts of it aſcending in ſmoke by 
fire; the Bi0od is ſaid to atone, and the Suokk 
to be of a ſweet favour, or a ſavour of reſt to the 
Lord. 

Tue party who offered, was to lay his hands 
upon the head of the Victim facrificed for ſin, when 
it was to be-killed.. 

And the very intent of the seeds ING 
was, to atone for the ſin a man came to the know- 
ledge of, and confeſſed, . 

The Deity, conſidered as the puniſher of fin, 
and as in a ſtate of anger and wrath againſt the 
guilty, is always repreſented under the image of 
Fire, a conſuming devouring Fire. 

If God, then, to commemorate his 3 
of merey and pardon to mankind, and to preſerve 
and encourage their hopes, through the interceſ- 
ſion of a Saviour, who was to be flain and bruiſed 
for their ſins, was pleaſed to dizect, that an inno- 
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cent animal, to repreſent the great Interceſſor, 
ſhould be flain, and that for the fins of him who 
brought it to the altar; that the Blood of it ſhould 
be ſhed,-and ſprin>/ed upon the altar, and poured out 
at the foot thereof; that the carcaſs, or at leaſt the 
fat, the covering of the inwards, the moſt inflamea- 
ble part of it, ſhould be committed to the ſacred 
fire, the emblem of the wrath of the Deity againſt 
him; and, being conſumed, thereby ſhould aſcend 
towards the heavens in m , which ſmoke is repre- 
ſented as a ſweet ſavour, or ſavour of reſt to Feho- 
vah ; and if man was told that this commemoration 
of the promiſed ſalvation was to atone for ſin, and 
rocure favour: how could there be any doubt in his 
mind, that the Vim was only typical; that the 
virtue was really in the thing typified ; that the 
Blood that ſanctified every thing, and atoned for 
ſin, was not the blood of the Victim; and that the 
Smoke, aſcending from the ſacrifice conſumed by 
fire,” was emblematical only of ſomething elſe that 
was to aſcend, from the Hpied Victim, to propi- 
tiate, and reconcile God to the ſinner. | 
It cannot, with reaſon, be doubted that th 
merciful God, who inſtituted SACRIFICE for the 
comfort. and inſtruction of mankind, communi- 
cated to him the end and meaning of the ſeveral 


appointments; and, being once diſcovered, the 


EMBLEMS. are in themſelves ſa expreſſive, and 
the taking them in the literal ſenſe ſo abſurd, that 


it is no ſmall] proof of the corruption of human 


nature, and the ſtrength of giddy IMAGINATION, 
that they ever came to be miſtaken, or miſapplied. 
In SacriFice, which was daily to be repeated 


as the higheſt act of devotion, man had the ſtron- 


geſt Memorandum of his FALL; of the forfeiture 
thereby; of that life for which the BLoop, the 
Lips, of the Victim was to be thed ; of the 


anger of God which muſt have conſumed him, if 


Whatwas repreſented by the BURXT-OFFERING 


had 


a n 
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had not interpoſed ; and of the excellency of the 
SACRIFICE typi::ed, by whoſe oblation the Deity 
was placated and reconciled. Reflexions on this 
SYMBOLICAL act, and what clearly was in- 
tended by it, muſt put the mind in the moſt 

rop>r C:{poution for acknowledging, praying, and 
2 P Sing, p 2 8. 
And, therefore, baſides the daily, the weekly, 
the monthly, e yearly ſcerificcs, at ſrated times, 
it pleaſed the Deity to direcł the iteration of the 
ſame SyY::BOLICAL act, when ever man, moved 
by revz:ence to the Deity, was Celrous to ap- 
proacu the place he ciicſe for his ſ-rvicz, in orler 
to pray, to praiſe, or to rejoice, in his mercy, or 
favour, His peace offerin s were to be o:cfered 
wit': gladneſs; and ater the blood was ſhe:), and 
the Far burnt upon the a tar, the party who made 
the oic-ring was to ſeaſ on the remainder with Joy, 
in conſidence of the ſevour of the Deity. 

Nay, che perp2:ual obligation to abltain from 
Br.00D, and the YAT of animals, ſlain even for 
private uſe, was a conſtant AMenrorgnden, to ſuch 
as could rot attend the puibliclk ſervice, of their 
forfeiture, and of their reitoration. 

And the neceſſary oblation of the Firsr- 
Frv1Ts, and of ſamples of what the earth yields 
for our ſupport, ia the regular meat and drink 
offerinzs, were ſo many memorials of what Sas to 
be with or in the great GACRIFICE, that it is 

ſurpriſing the meaning ſhould have been ſo much 
miſtaken as, in time, it came to be. 

That the ſame InsrITuUTION, not dependent 
on the publication of the LA.] Ly Aoſes, reached 
all nations, is evident from the ant:ent and univer- 
ſal practice of all nations, ith whom SACRIFI- 
ATR was the higheſt act of devotion, thought 
ſufficient to expiate fin, and to procure favour, 
and even fellowſhip with God. Fong 
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The ancients of all nations ſhed Br.oop, and 
believed the virtue of it to be wonderful, witneſs 
their TAUROBOLIA, and their CRIOBOLIA ; burnt 
the Far, and ſometimes the whole VicTim, on 
altars, with fire, and believed the ſmell grateful 
to the Deity ; they offered FiRsT-FRUITs; they 
poured out LIBATIONS; they burnt ſamples of 
the grain the earth afforded them; the SaLT of 
the CovENANT was not wanting ; they vowed 
SACRIFICE, and returned thanks by SACRIFICE ; 
and in their PE ACE-OFFERINGs they feaſted be- 
fore their God on part of the victim, and rejoiced 
in his favour, and proteCtion. 

'Tis true, the greateſt part of them, ſuffering 
their IMAGINATIONS to miſlead them, forgot 
the expreſs. prohibition not to eat BLoop; but ſtill 
they retained the higheſt opinion of its efficacy. 
If they ate the BLOOD of ſacrifice it was to ren- 
der them more perfect, and more acceptable; and 
if inſtead of ſprinkling the altar, they beſmeared 
their own bodies with BLoop, they gave thereby 
the ſtronger evidence of the merit and virtue 
they imagined was in the blood they made that 
uſe of. | 

Beſides the Vicriu, another main ingredient 
in SACRIFICATURE was the PRIEST, the Perſon 
directed by God to approach his altar, and to 
make the oblation and atonement in the name of 
Jehovah, for the party offering. | 

The PRIEST HO Ob, originally, reſided with the 
firſt-born 3; with whom alſo, amongſt the antient 
heathens, reſided the Roy AL v. |; 1 

In Iſrael God exchanged, formally, the f- 
born for the Levites, and took the Levites, in their 
room, for the ſervice of the tabernacle. 

Of the houſe of Levi, Aaron the firſt- born, was 
to be High-Prieft, his ſons: were to ſerve under 
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him in SACRIFICATURE, and the bulk of the 
Levites were for inferior ſervice only. 
This Higb-Prieſt was to be perfect; he was to 
be conſecrated with BTLoop, and anointed with 
O11; he was to be pure from all ſpot ; he was, 
whilſt officiating, to be clothed with holy gar. 
ments, all of linen; he had precious, and very 
2328 robes and ornaments appointed for him. 
n the Brea/t-plate of Judgment he was to carty 
Uni and THummim, LICGUr and PERPRc./ 
TION, by which God gave reſponſes; on his 
heart, and on his ſhoulders, were the names of 
all the tribes of the people, engraved on a plate 
of pure geld, to be conſtantly, whilſt officiating, 
worn; on his fore-head was the inſcription, Hol v 
or HoLINESS to Fehovah. The Plate, with this 
inſcription, was ſaid to be upon his forehead, that 
he might bear the iniquities of the holy things, 
which the children of //ra?/ ſhould hallow, in all 
their gifts, and that they might be accepted. This 
Prieft was to ſprinkle the BLOOD; was to offer 
the BurxnT-OFFERING; was to make atone- 
ment for ſin, and reconcile; was to enter, with 
BLoop, once a year within the VA1L, into the 
SANCTUM 'SANCTORUM, the EMBLEM of the 
reſidence of the inviſible God; was to ſprinkle 
Boop upon the MERRCY-SEAT; and: was, when 
he came out, ſolemnly to bleſs the people. 
Nothing can be more abſurd, than to ſuppoſe 
that Aaron was HOLINEss to Zaboveb ; that he 
was clean, and innocent; that he had in hin 
light and perfeCtion ; that he ſupported the whole 
people of Iſrael; that he could effectually atone 
for, and intercede with God, for the people; ot 
that he could enter into the real preſence of 7. 
hevah, and from thence bring a blefling to the 
people ; and conſequently nothing is plainer, - 
. | : al 
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that, in all theſe particulars, Aaron was no more 
than a Repreſentative. 

If Aaron was to repreſent a Perſon pure and 
innocent, full of light and perfection, the holy 
One of Jehovah, who was to ſupport, and have 
for ever on his heart, the people of God; who was 
to offer blood, effectual, for cleanſing them from 
their ſins; was thereby to atone, and make con- 
tinual interceſſion for them ; was to enter into the 
immediate preſence of God, to propitiate for the 
people, and from thence to bleſs them : how could 
he do this otherwiſe than by waſhing his body 
with WATER, as the emblem of purity; by 
putting on white linen GARMENTS, as the Eu- 
BLEM of INNOCENCE ; by carrying URI and 
THUMMIM, i. e. Light and Perfection, ſome- 
thing by which the Deity manifeſted itſelf, about 
with him; by having the inſcription of the Holy 
one of Jehavah faſtened to his fore-head ; by hav- 
ing the names of the tribes of /rael on his heart, 
and on his ſhoulders ; by ſprinkling the BLoonr 
for atonement z and offering the BuRNT-SACRI- 
FICE, that yielded a ſavour of reſt; and by en- 
tering in ſolemnly into the HoLy of HoLIESs, the 
EMBLEM of the reſidence of the inviſible God, 
there again to ſprinkle Boop, and from thence, 
formally, to blz/s the people! 

In the merciful act of the Son of God for the 


| ſalvation of mankind, there are two parts; the 


PassIve, if one may ſo ſpeak, and the AcTIvE; 
the VicTiM bleeding and burnt repreſents the 
PassIve part: but then the great SACRIFICE 
was not compelled to ſuffer by the act of any one; 
the ſinner did not offer it; the SACRIFICE volun- 
tarily offered itſelf; by doing ſo, atoned, and 
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continues ACTIVE in making interceſſion perpe- 
tually“. | 

The Vicriu bleeding, then, points out this 
Passiv part of the ſatisfaction; but the Aci iv 
part, that which claims, ſo neceſſarily, the ac- 
knowledgement, and, adoration, of mankind, to 
that benificent, bleſſed Being, that offered the atone- 
ment, and makes interceſſion, would not have 
been pointed out in this emblematical act, unleſs 
ſome thing, or perſon, to repreſent him, acting in 
that capacity, had been fixed upon; ſomething 
adorned with the higheſt SyMBoLs of purity, 
ianctity, and perfection, offering and intercedin 
for mankind ; and who can fail to ſee theſe cha- 
racers in the High- Prieſt ? 

And therefore, as has been obſerved in the caſe 
of the VicTim, no one, who believes the Ix5T1- 
TUT1ON divine, can doubt that the end and 
meaning of each particular was explained, whe 
the obſervance was firſt appointed. 

And whoever admits this, muſt alſo ſee that the 
original REVELATION was very clear, circum- 
ſtantiate, and diſtinct; and that the MRMORIAIS 
inſtituted for preſerving the knowledge, then re- 
vealed, and maintaining the impreſſion of it on 
the ſpirits of men, were very expreſſive and ſig- 
nificative, and with great accuracy adjuſted to the 
ways of thinking of thoſe who recorded every 
thing intended to be known, by EMBLEMs, and 
SYMBOLICAL repreſentations; however ſome of 
the particulars may not be now clear to us, 
who know not the proper meaning of ſome of theit 
SYMBOLS. : 

The aſſumption of the Levites in place of the 
firfi-barn, is, viſibly, no older than Moſes ; but 
it ſeems very clear the fir/t-born were before that 
inſtitution, 


N. B. Amongſt the heathen, when a VicTlm ſeemed re. 
luttant, that Was deemed a bad OMEN, | 
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inſtitution; in ſome ſenſe; what Aaron wore on 
the plate of the mitre, HoLy, or HorL1NEss, to 
Fehovah ; and were all, as repreſentatives of the 
great INTERCESSOR, intitled to ſhed B OO, and 
exerciſe the Prie/tly office, till the change was 
made, for very wiſe and juſt reaſons. 

No more is recorded of the firſt promiſe, than 
that The ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the head of 
the ſerpent : So that it does not appear, from this 
text, to have been originally declared that the Sa- 
vIOUR was to proceed from a ViRein. 

And, if that had been declared, it would have 
been difficult to have found out any Repreſentation 
fit to expreſs, and keep the memory of it. 

Beſides, that the expectation of being the mo- 
ther of that Saviour might have, with belzeving 
women, prevented marriage; as the fame ho 
promoted it among the I/raelites, who looked for 
that ſeed, in the ordinary way ; nay prompted 
ſome women to unlawful actions with men of 
Line, who they ſuppoſed had the promiſe of the 
Seed, as Lot's daughters, Tamar, the Midianitiſb 
woman, Zath/heba, &c. 

But we find the expectation of the promiſed 
Seed was confined to the firfi-born, that which 
opened the womb. | 

Primogeniture was reckoned after the mother; 
the fir/t-born of a ſecond wife was intitled to the 
rights attending it, in prejudice of the ſecond fon 
of a firſt wife, though born, in point of time, ever 
ſo long before him. Vid. 1 Chron. v. I. 2. 

And the right of Primogeniture was confined to 
the male opening the womb, ſo that, if a daughter 
came firſt, the right ceaſed in the ſubſequent ſons. 
It muſt have been for ſome very important end 
that God marked out this circumſtance of the 
firſt-Born, the fir/t that opened the wamb, with ſo 
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extraordinary characters; that, as the fir/?-byry 
amongſt men was to be holy to the Lord, and to 
officiate as Prieft, or Intercefſor, the firfl-born a- 
mong beaſts were alſo to be holy to the Lord; 
to be offered to him, if clean: if unclean, to be 
ranſomed. | | 7 

Who, then, can doubt that the prerogative of 
PRIESH HOOD was annexed to the t- born, to 
keep in mind, and to point forth, that the great 
Ix TERCESSOR was to be a fir/t-born; and that the 
fir/i-born, in ever family, were choſen for the 
PzIRSTHOOD, as fo many Types, or ſymbolical re- 
preſentations of him? 

At the firſt peopling, and, afterwards, at the 
repeopling of the earth, when men began to ſpread, 
and ſeparate into new ſettlements, it was neceſſary 
to keep up the ſervice of God, and the knowledge 
of his REVELATION, by the eſtabliſhed SyMBors; 
to have a Prieſt who could ſhed Broop, and 
make atonement, in every family. And it ſeems 
certain every family had its Prięſt, (the firſt-born), 
its holy things, and all the appurtenances of reli- 
gious ſervice. N ; | 
WM hen ambition joined many families into com- 
monwealths, or kingdoms, and human prudence 
would make laws, this right of PRIEST HOOD 
could not fail to come under ſome regulations, dit- 
ferent from the original INsTITUT1oN ; though, 
for the firft ages of the world, it remained ſtill in 
the higheſt eſtem. | 

When men, from their vain imaginations, began 
to miſtake, or miſinterpret the original Reve- 
LATION, and to deviſe new notions, and new 
ſervices; for themſelves, it became neceſſary to re- 
publiſh REvELAT TON, with all the marks of om- 
nipotent power; and to prevent miſtakes for the 


future, it was fit to erect the Jewiſb ſtate, as a- 
| | bove 
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bove hinted, and to give them the keeping of the 
Law, and the obſervation of all the rites and ce- 
remonies. | 

But, as this Law could not poſſibly have been 
ſo accurately obſerved whilſt the PR1EsTHooD 
was executed, at large, by the fir/i-born in every 
family, it pleaſed God to alter the original inſtitu- 
tion, and to make choice of one particular tribe 
for his ſervice ; and, out of that tribe, of the firſt- 
born and his deſcendants for ever to ſerve at the 
altar, and to repreſent the High Fir/t-born, the 
great Interceſſor in all the /ymbolical ſervice that 


ſupported the knowledge, the faith, the hope of 


thoſe that feared God, | 

And, in the very order for changing the InsTI- 
TUTION, the knowledge of the original Inſlitu- 
tion is preſerved ; the Leuites are ſaid to be taken 
in place of the fi- born; and the regard for 
the fir/t-born is ſtill preſerved, as holy to the 
Lord, by making it neceſſary to redeem themi 
by an oblation; not to ſpeak of the prerogatives 
ſtill accruing to them by the Jewißß civil conſti- 
tution, | 

Though the Jewiſb law has a particular additi- 
onal reaſon for the ſanctity of the fir ſf- born, to 
commemorate the delivery of their firſt- born 
from the common calamity of the ſirſt- born 
in Egypt; yet, by the proceeding of God to- 
wards the Egyptian firſt- born, it is evident the 
notion of their importance was ſtrong, before 
that event. | 

In the original meſſage which Moſes was to 
deliver from JEHovAH to Pharaoh, Iſrael is called 
bis fir/t-born; and, if Pharaoh did not diſmiſs 
him, JEHovan was to ſlay Pharaoh's firſt- born; 
and the ſame Iſrael is, afterwards, called a nation 
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When Pharaoh, hardened by his vain heart, 
and doubtleſs prompted by the Prieſts of thoſe 


gods whom he ſerved, refuſed to let the fi- horn, 
the Priel of Jemovan, go, the threat was 


literally executed; all his f- born were lain, and 


the * ry of Iſral were delivered. 

If Egypt had hopes from their fri- born, the 
threat was ſevere and the execution terrible; and 
we ſee it prevailed above all the other judgments, 
tor the deliverance of 1/r ael. 

And that Egypt had hopes from their fir/{-bory, 
is very likely, from what appears to have been the 
practice, and opinion, of their neighbours; who 
burned to Moloch, and ſacrificed, on great exi- 
gences, their fir/?-born, in hopes of placating the 
offended Deity : Whence could a practice ſo ſeem- 
j ngly monſtrous come, but from the firſt promiſe 
miſunderſtood ? 

Eſau's ſelling his birth-right, the infamous cha- 
racter that brought him, the ſeemingly extraordi- 
nary ſteps his mother took, (when it is not obſeryv- 
ed that ſhe was directed by the Oracle), and the 
loſs of the bleſſings conſequent upon it, ſufficiently 
ſhew the high eſteem of Primogeniture, before 
the days of Pharaoh. And, indeed, the parting 
ſo cheap with a privilege ſo high, as repreſenting 
the Interceſſor between God and Man, gives a very 
vile idea of E/au; if one can help calling him a 
Free- tbinber, which he could hardly be, conſidering 
his concern for the bleſſing. 

That Prięſtbood and Primogeniture went anti- 
ently, together, we gather from prophane hiſtory: 


Rex, Anius idem, Phebique ſacerdos. 


The Lacedemonian Kings were both Priefls and 
Kings, becauſe it could not be decided which. 
b Was 
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praved in the Roman ſtate, but ſtill the Priz/thood 


imaginations. The Goths, the: Franks, - and the 
other people called Barbarians, who overthrow 
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was fir/i-born; and almoſt all the antient kings 
ſacrificed. j 

Whatever corruptions imagination introduced in 1 
religion, the Prięſthood was ever held in great ho- 
nour. The original inſtitution was ſtrangely de- 


continued to enjoy, at leaſt, its antient titles; the = 
term of Rex ſacrorum, Rex ſacrificulus, went down 
through the Roman commonwealth, where the 
title of Rex was abominated. And the Roman 
Emperors, notwithſtanding their ignorance, and 
vanity of aſpiring after D:.1F1caTIon for them- 
ſelves, yet affected the title of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, as an honour, and a ſecurity to their go- 
vernment. | 

The religious regard for SACRIFICATURE,. 
and the reverence for the PRitEsTHooOD, muſt 
have been ſtamped deep upon the minds of men, 
by a very extraordinary authority ; elſe they could 
not have endured for ſo many generations, and 
amongſt nations ſo little converſant with each 
_— | 

Though Rome and the Greet commonwealths, 
eſtabliſhed on levelling principles, ſeem to have 
forgot that any prerogative at all was due to Prima- 
geniture; yet it was not. ſo with more northern 
nations, whoſe notions were leſs corrupted with 


the Roman Empire, preſerved continually a regard 
for it, and have left large prerogatives attending 
upon it over all Europe. 

As the original REvELAT1on,. for the preſer- 
vation whereof thoſe rites, ceremonies, and ob- 
ſervances, were inſtituted, difcovered to man, in 
the ordinance of SACRIFICATURE, the chief 
foundation of his faith, and hope; fo, it is 
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evident from other rites, obſervances, and ſym. 
bols or emblems, conſtantly obſerved, and pre- 
ſerved, that from the beginning man was taught 
his duty, what he was to do with reſpect to, and 
what he was to believe concerning the Deity. 

Of this the univerſal practice of ABLUTION, or 
waſhing with water, is an inſtance which from 
the earlieſt times, has taken place over the whole 
known world. 

The 1/raelites, def they received the Law, 
were to waſh themſelves when they were to ap- 

roach the preſence of God ; all nations had their 

USTRATIONS, by ſprinkling of water; the 
High-Prie/t, and his ſons, were to waſh their 
fleſh, as often as they went about any part of the 
facred work; and the children of Jſrael, upon any 
uncleanneſs, were to wafh with water, in many 
caſes, with particular ceremonies. 

Touching any filth or naſtineſs, a dead Car- 
caſs of any kind, the fore or iſſue of man, or 
woman, were ſaid to pollute, were ſufficient to 
debar the party from appearing before the Lord, 
who is deſcribed as abominating every thing that 
is unclean; and ABLUTION, with certain o- 
ther obſervances, were ſufficient to put an end 
to that uncleannefs, and to admit to the ſervice 
of God. 

No man, in his ſenſe, can think that the exter- 
nal uncleanneſs of any perfon i in the literal ſenſe, 
or the uncleanneſs, as one may ſay, by the touch 
Fan unclean thing, could be offenſive to God; 
much leſs, that waſhing with water, conſidered 
2s an external act only, could remove any real, 
internal uncleanneſs; and therefore it is impol- 
ble to doubt that both the one and the other 
ſignified ſomething more than is in the letter 


expreſſed. 
: Though, 
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Though, by the Light of Nature, we can diſ- 
cover that this creation had an author, eternal, 
infinitely perfect, and, particularly, infinitely juſt, 
good, wiſe, and intelligent; yet we, who can 
frame to ourſelves no adequate idea of our own 
ſouls, and who know nothing about them, but 
the little we collect from what we feel tranſacting 
in ourſelves, ought to be ſurpriſed, that, without 
REVELATION, we can frame to ourſelves no juſt 
notion of the inviſible God; but ought rather to 
be amazed at the impudence of thoſe who. pre- 
tend to decide what God is, or is not, and what 
he can, or cannot do, from the notions they have: 
framed to themſelyes of his attributes, nature, 
and perfection. 1 85 
The firſt hint we have in | the ſacred Book that 
can help us to any notion of the Deity, is, that 
man was framed in his LIK EN ESS, and according 
to his image; from whence we may not only 
collect the intelligence of the Deity, which Na- 
ture ſufficiently diſcovers, but alſo inclinations, or 
diſpoſitions, in the divine mind, to which thoſe 


in the mind of man, in the ſtate of perfection, 
were ſomething ſimilar. 


Diſliking, hatred, anger; liking, pleaſure in 
' the actings of creatures, love, jealouſy, inclina- 

tion reſtrained, compaſſion and concern, are af- 
: ſections which the Miſe- men of this world hold 


: the Deity incapable of, they look ſo like paſſions 
* that cannot touch a Being infinitely perfect, and 
eſſentially happy; and in this reaſoning they agree 
4 with Epicurus, who rejected all providence, touch- 
i ing the things of this world, becauſe he looked 
g upon the: care it preſuppoſed to be troubleſome to 
Ty the Deity. cite 2102 
7 But non differs . theſe Wi Gap 
It deſcribes the Deity as poſſeſſed of affections, 
„ * Ts ſimilar. to thoſe that a perfect 
man 
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man may feel in himſelf, and ſomething till high- 
er and peculiar to God: Deteſtation, hatred and 
abhorrence, of ſin; Anger, and wrath againft the 
finner, as ſuch ; Compaſſion towards the miſera- 
ble, and concern; Deſire, though ſometimes with- 
out ſucceſs, to ſave, and to reform; Love to thoſe 
that do well, ſatisfaction in their well-doing; Plea- 
ſure in the acknowledgments, and praiſes, of thoſe 
benefited, and attention to their requeſts; as well 

as jealouſy, and indignation, at the ſetting up any 
* KRrval for acknowledgment and praiſe. 

Now, if any man will give himſelf leave to con- 
ſider to what purpoſe God diſplayed ſo. much wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs, in the formation, 
and preſervation, of this whole material ſyſtem, 
of man, and of all other living creatures; to what 
purpoſe man had diſcerning and reaſon given him; 
to what purpoſe he had the ideas, and the law of 
right and wrong, imprinted on his mind; and to 
what purpoſe he had in his heart planted a diſpo- 
ſition to admire, to adore, to reverence, to ac- 
knowledge, to thank, and to praiſe; he cannot 
long be in ſuſpenſe between REvELATION and 
IMAGINATION, ' but muſt aſſent to the truth of 
what the Deity has revealed. 

Did God exert infinite power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, in the creation of this world; did he 
give man eyes, and underſtanding, to ſee that 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, and a heart diſ- 
poſed to admire, adore, and praiſe ; and will it 
nevertheleſs be ſaid, that this admiration, and 
adoration, and praiſe, is indifferent to him? Muſt 
it not, neceſſarily, be concluded, that theſe things 
are well pleaſing to the Deity, and that the man 
who yields them is acceptable to him, ſtands in 
his favour, and good-will, and may be- conſidered 
as beloved of him? And muſt it not, with equal 
certainty, be concluded, that the man me ” 
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fuſes to: anſwer the end of his creation; who neg- 
lects to pay God that adoration, praiſe, and ſer- 


vice, that is due; who fixes his heart on the crea- 
ture, in place of the Creator; and. who gratifies 
thoſe luſts, and purſuits, he has ſet up in the 
room of God, at the expence of breaking the laws 


of right and wrong, implanted in his breaſt, is 


diſagreeable to God, the object of his anger, and 
indignation ; and that his ſinful, treaſonable aQi- 
ons are offenſive to that Being that delights in 
right, in harmony, and in order ? | 


Philoſophers may puzzle themſelves, and others, 


with reaſoning, from abſtract notions which the 

have framed to themſelves, as they think fit 
they poſſibly may not ſee how a Being, infinitely 
and eſſentially perfect and happy, can admit of 


acceſſion to, or diminution from that happineſs.: 
but their not being able perfectly to comprehend - 


how this is ſo, will be no good reaſon to diſbelieve 
what the Deity declares concerning himſelf; or 
to perſuade that God is. not pleaſed with the do- 
ing of his will, and diſpleaſed at doing the con- 
trary. . 171 65 | 

And if we can bring ourſelves up to believe, 


that the infinitely perfect SPIRIT is pleaſed, and 


affected, with the rectitude of the ſpirits of men, 
with the ſentiments therein framed, and with the 
joy and gratitude that flows thence, in expreſſions 


of praiſe, acknowledgment, and adoration, we 


ſhall have ſmall ground to doubt (what the Deity 
formally reveals) that his SpiRIr acts reciprocal 
ly on men, that it enlightens, enlivens, and en- 
courages them towards their duty, and felicity. 


Nor is the ceſſation of miracles, for ſome cen- 


turies; or the obſervation, that nature follows, 


in all things falling under our cogniſance, a ſet- | 


tled, fixed, mechanical courſe, purſuant to cer- 


tain eſtabliſhed rules, any ground to doubt of the 
59 1 7 communication 
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communication between the infinite SPpiRr1IT, and 
the ſpirits of men, which the Scripture ſays, is 
and ever has been open. The godly diſpoſition, 
the religious actings, of the ſoul, operate, as one 
may ſay, mechanically upon the Deity, producing 
ſatisfaction and complaceney; and that, again, 
acts reciprocally upon the ſoul, by that ſort of 
mechaniſm, or manner of operation, by which 
— operates on ſpirit. Were the caſe not ſo, 
Jod would not have been delighted with prayers, 
and praiſes; he would not have commanded and 
encouraged- them; and the duty of man, in the 
religious acts of the heart, inſtead of being a 
bleſſing and enjoyment, would be a burden to 
him.. 2 , — | 
We are fo well acquainted with the perturbati- 
ons, the tranſports, the ruffles, that pleaſures and 
paſſions produce in ourſelves, that we are unwill- 
ing to allow any ſuch affections in the Deity : But 
why muſt affections and inclinations produce ſuch 
diſturbances in the Deity as they do in us? May 
not God deteſt ſin, diſlike the ſinner, and even 
deſtroy him, without being ruffled, or ſuffering 
his eſſential happineſs to be impaired ? May he 
not have affeRions and inclinations like to ours, 
without thoſe inconveniences that, in our weak 
frame;*attend-themr {2 7 ae ont p en he 
God cannot be 'defirous, ſays a Reaſoner, that 
any thing ſhould happen, and yet that thing nov 
happen; becauſe, if he were truly deſirous, his 
OMnyOTENCE would infallibly effect it. But, 
then, the Nea ſoner does not conſider, that this 
deſire is only ſpoken of the diſpoſition, the incli- 
nation; of the "Deity, and not of any formal act 
of the will. The inclination, the diſpoſition, may 
lie ſtrongly one way, and yet there may be inſu- 
perable obſtacles that hinder to will what the 
mind inclines to 
TT RD ON A. Prince 
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A Prince may have the ſtrongeſt inclination to 
pardon an offender convicted, ſuppoſe his favou- 


rite ſon, guilty of a crime of the higheſt nature, 
and moſt dangerous example, and yet reaſons of 


juſtice and polity may determine his will not to 


follow that inclination. In the ſame way, why 
may not the Deity be defirous, and even ſolicit- 


ous, that a thing may happen,. which, becauſe of 


higher conſiderations, he cannot interpoſe in, that 
is, cannot formally and abſolutely will ſhould hap-- 
pen, ; | 


Theſe reflexions and many more of the ſame 


kind, that muſt occur on reading the Scriptures, 
leave it very plain, that the language of that book, 
which deſcribes the Deity's actings, affections, and 
inclinations, in terms borrowed from the uſage, 


the fentiments and reſolutions of men, is not ſo. 


figurative as it is generally ſuppoſed to be; and: 
that we ought to underſtand it ſomething more li- 


terally than Reaſoners are willing to allow.. 
In every page of the ſacred Book God inculcates. 


his averſion to, and abhorrence of ſin, and his de- 

teſtation of finners. . | 
To give men ſome notion of this averſion, and 

diſlike, he borrows that idea of lothing and ab- 


horrence that men' feel on the ſight, or touch, of. 


any naſty, unclean, lothſome object. } 
God repreſents himſelf holy, pure, undefiled, ſe- 


parated from ſinners, of purer eyes than that he can 
behold iniquity. Cen BEI TIN EO . ELLIS 
He repreſents ſin as uncleanneſs, pollution, 


lothſomeneſs, in the higheſt degree; and ſimili- 
tudes are taken from many vile, impure, abomina- 


ble things to deſcribe it. 


And he repreſents the ſinner, as polluted by ſin, 
unclean, and therefore abhorred, and incapable 
to approach his PURITY, in that unclean m_ 

. | But 
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But, then, as this picture, by itſelf, would be 
fit only to diſtract, and drive the ſinner to deſpair; 
he, at the ſame time, repreſents a poſſibility of 
wiping away this pollution, and wafhing the 
ſinner clean, by means very natural, and very 
eaſy to be come at. | 

To the end, therefore, that this image ſhould 
be the more ſtrongly impreſſed on mens minds, 
and the picture come the more frequently before 
their eyes, it pleaſed God, at the firſt Revera- 
TION of his will, and INsTITU Tow of religious 
ceremonies and ſervice, to direct a total abſti- 
nence from. the touch of every thing that was, 
either in itſelf, or in the apprehenſion of mankind, 
unclean, foul, or lothſome. 

It pleaſed God, alſo, to command the abſtain- 
ing from ſeveral things that do not ſeem, in their 
own nature, to be unclean or lothſome ; and to 
declare that, by the very contact of ſuch things, 
men became impure, were unclean, and abomi- 
nable in the eyes of God; and therefore could not 
be admitted into his holy Preſence, or to any reli- 
gious act. 

But this impurity was to be purged away by 
Ablution, or aſperſion, according to the preſcrip- 
tion in the ſeveral caſes: when the party was 
waſhed in water, and purified, he might preſent 
himſelf before God ; but if, knowing his unclean- 
neſs, he mixed in the ſervice of God without be- 
ing purified, the offence was capital, he was to be 
cut off from his people. 

This conſtitution muſt, neceſſarily, produce the 
greateſt nicety and care to preſerve cleanlineſs, in 
thoſe who put any value on the favour and ſervice 
of God. 

And, if they were not ſo ſtupid as to look only 
to the Letter, the external act, it muſt for ever 


keep in their view the purity and holineſs of God; 


the 
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the uglineſs and deformity of fin, the abhorrence 
God had of it, and of the ſinner, the neceſſity of 
avoiding it, if one would have any communica- 
tion with the Deity; and the mercy and goodneſs 
of God in providing a purification to cleanſe from 
it, ſuch as could as eaſily be come at as common 
water, and was as effectual to remove the filth of 
ſin, as water was for common naſtineſs. 

The whole of this INSTITUTION, which was 
as antient and univerſal as ſacrifice, is obviouſly 
ſymbolical and inſtructive ; and, if the real mean- 
ing of it was loſt, if men began to think there 
was any real impurity in the touch of a dead car- 
caſs, or any real virtue, to purge fin, in water, it 
muſt be evidence of their utter degeneracy, blind- 
neſs and corruption. | 

Perhaps, things not really impure, were to be 


avoided as ſuch, to create the greater circum- 


ſpection, and to bring the inſtruction oftener in 


| View. 


It is not reaſonable to think, that God ſhould 
injoin, or prohibit, in matters of religion, any 
thing in itſelf abſolutely indifferent, under ſevere 
penalties, purely to be a teſt of obedience, 

But it- is reaſonable to think, that a thing in it- 
ſelf indifferent may be commanded, to keep up 
the memory of any fact, or precept, to impait 
knowledge, and preſerve inſtruction. 

Abſtaining from the altar after any external pol- 
lution, could not poſſibly have been injoined, un- 
der the pain of death, but for the important leſ- 
ſon it was intended to teach, of the holineſs of 
God, and the purity of heart neceſſary to thoſe 
that would approach him. 

Eating the fruit of the tree of #nowledge of good 
and evil, would not have been prohibited, but to 
warn our firſt parents againſt the ambitious deſire 


of knowing more than came to their ſhare, and 
| | the 
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the preſumptuous conceit of relying on their own 
knowledge, and following their own imaginations, 
which deſtroyed them, and continues to miſlead 
and undo multitudes of their weak, vain deſcen- 
dents. 

That ſpecies of Infidels that glories in the title 
of FREE-THIN KERS, who ſet up their own 
knowledge and underſtanding againſt the Rævela- 
tion of God, ſplit upon the ſame rock on which 
our firſt parents ſhipwrecked, notwithſtanding the 
beacon that has been fixed on it from the creation 
of the world. 

Cov ere have ſerved for a mark of 
diſtinction to the //razlites, becauſe it was not 
practiſed by their neighbours in Canaan, though 
it was by the other deſcendents of Abraham and 
Jaac, Thhniael and Efau + But it had undoubtedly 
a higher meaning, and probably an origin earlier 
than the days of Abraham. RA, 
That it had a higher meaning, is certain from 
the frequent declarations that a circumciſed heart, 
a heart cut off and ſeparated from all unruly luſts, 
and affections, is what God delights in. | 

And that it had an earlier origin, ſeems to be 
very evident, from the early obſervance of that 
Inſtitution, amongſt many nations who cannot be 
believed to have received it from Abraham, or his 
deſcendents. . ie - 269 n 


Men may dream, but it is impoſlble to perſuade 


dne that has his eyes open, and who reflects on 
the bitter animoſities that muſt have been between 
the Egyptians and the Iſraelites, the high con- 
tempt the fotmer muſt have entertained of the 
latter, the vanity and tenaciouſneſs of the Prz/ts 
of Egypt with reſpe& to the myſteries of their re- 
ligion, and the impiety and abomination which 
the religious ſervice of the Jſraelites appeared to 


| them to be ſtuffed with, that the Egyptian 9 5 
an 
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(and they, principally, were in the earlieſt times 
circumciſed) would have ſubmitted to follow the 
deſpiſed, deteſted Iſraelitis in a bloody practice of 
this kind, and would have tranſmitted it, as ſa- 
cred, to their defcendents. 
And, indeed, if it had been meant only for 
a ſign of diſtinction for Jſrael, it ought not to 
have deſcended to [/hmael, and Eſau, but ought 
to have been confined to the twelve tribes. | 
It may, reaſonably, therefore be looked on as 
one of the original Tn/titutions appointed juſt after 
the FALL, which, though retained here and there, 
particularly in Egypt, had nevertheleſs been left 
off in Abradam's country, where idolatry began 
to prevail; and was therefore renewed to Abra- 
ham, when he was ſelected, from his depraved 
country, to be the father of a people to whom the 


original Revelation ſhould be republiſhed, and who 


ry to become the keepers of the Oracles of 

od, . | : 
Taking this, then, to be the caſe, and recol- 

lecting that Eve proved the tempter to Adam; that 


Jove to her, who had forfeited by eating, pre- 


vailed with him to follow her fate; that inclina- 
tion to women is the moſt fierce, the moſt ungo- 
vernable of the deſires and luſts of men; and that 
it was fit to eſtabliſh ſome very ſenſible memorial 
of the offence at the Fall, that ſhould carry in- 
ſtruction along with it, to curb and bridle noxi- 
ous deſires; who can help concluding, that Cir- 
cumciſion was appointed to fix a permanent MARK 
on that part of the body, the gratification of the 
luſt whereof, had ſo great a ſhare in the ſeduction: 
of mankind; and thereby to admoniſh againſt all 
luſts and carnal gratifications, and to adviſe and 
inſtruct men to cut off all ſenſual deſires, and to 
wean themſelves from them? 


Lying: 
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Lying carnally with woman, even with a man's 


own wife, than which nothing is more natural, or 
more innocent, is, in the eye of the LAw, a pol- 
lution, and required 4blution, before the party 
could be admitted to the Preſence of God. Why? 
to prevent the ſetting too high a value on it; to 
check the too fond deſire and purſuit of it; and to 
ſhew that ſuch deſires, encouraged, are inconſiſtent 
with that purity of heart that is required in the 
ſervice of God, who claims poſſeſſion of the whole 
heart, and will not admit of rivals. And, if this 
is the undeniable meaning of that prohibition, it 
is eaſy to ſee the ſenſe of the Hmbelical act of cut- 
ting off, and flinging away, the FORESKIN of the 
fleſh ; than which nothing can be a more proper 
Emblem of forward, fierce, fleſhly appetites, and 
ſenſual delights. 

Though Circumciſion might have been given to 
Iſrael, as a Mark to diſtinguiſh them from the 
other adjacent nations ſurrounding Canaan, and 
was by them to be conſidered as a Mark of the 
CovenanT between them and God; yet that 
does not ſay that the original intention, and emble- 
matical uſe of it, was to be dropt, or loſt; on the 
contrary, it is evident, from the frequent alluſions 
plainly made to the /ymbolical ſenſe of it by the in- 
ſpired writers, that it was ftill kept in view, and 
principally to be obſerved, by Iſrael. 

And, in like manner, many of the In/titutions, 
which were in practice antiently, ſeem to be ap- 
plied to particular actions or events which were 
near the time of the renewal of thoſe Inſtitutions in 
the Few:h Law. But it does not follow from 
theſe applications, that the original /n/{itutions, ot 
the ſenſe and meaning of them, were to be dropt 
or loſt, In an earthly affair, each /raelite, when 
he entered upon lands in Canaan, was to bring 3 
baſket of fiuit, and make a ConrFess10Nn why he 


performed 
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performed that action: which proves that thoſe 


fymbolical acts had a formal meaning; and ſuggeſts 


that there may have been original, formal Confeſ- 


ſons, acknowledgments, and prayers, attending 


the acts of Religion or Devotion; though, not 
being recorded, otherwiſe than in general, that 
once all the Earth had one Confeſſion, the parti- 
cular Forms have not deſcended to us, with ſuffi- 
cient Evidence. 

Nothing is more unjuſt than the ſuggeſtion, that 
the obſervation of the SaBBATH, or ſeventh day, 
was to take place only amongſt the 1ſraelites. 

If the Scriptures are to be the rule, the Sabbath 
had its origin immediately upon the Creation, 
and before the FALL. God is faid to have RESTED 
on the ſeventh day from his work, and to have 


hallowed the ſabbath day, on which it was criminal, 


nay capital, to do any work. 

If the antient profane writers are to be ſearched, 
the Sabbath will be found ſo antient, that it could 
not poſſibly have been derived from the Fewifh 
Law. For, not to take notice of the frequent 
mention to be met with of Sabbaths, and days of 
reſt, which might have been borrowed from Fewi/h 
cuſtoms, it is certain that the moſt antient Greeks, 
and the more antient Zgyptians, divided the time 


by HEBpomMaADEs, a circle or revolution of ſeven 


days, to each of which they gave the name of 
lome planet, except the ſeventh, which they dedi- 
cated to the ſovereign of all the heavenly lumina- 
ries, the Sud; and this CYCLE being no proper, 
conſtituent part of the moon, month, or year, muſt 
neceſſarily have lowed from Inſlitution: Nor could 
any thing be a more proper, permanent Memorial 
of the Creation, than the appointing the obſerva- 
tion of the ſeventh day; at the ſame time that, de- 
barring man from work, it ſequeſtred him to the 


contemplation of the Creation, and its Creator, ſo 
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Formation and its Former, and allowed his ſoul 
time to entertain itſelf with objects peculiarly fitted 
for it. 

If every ſeventh day man was to be ſtopped in 
his career, in purſuit of low, earthly comforts, by 
a holy reſt, which it was capital to profane by la- 
bour ; if he was to obſerve this reſt, week after 
week, in memory of God's having reſted the ſe- 
venth day, after having finiſhed the creation in fix : 
no means could be deviſed more likely to keep up 
the memory of the creation, and to baniſh the ex- 
travagant Imagination that the world was eternal; 
and no Inſtitution could lead more neceſſarily, and 
directly, to employ man, at leaſt one ſeventh part 
of his time, in thoſe ſpeculations that tend to keep 
up communication between the ſoul and the Deity, 
and preſerve the memory and knowledge of the 
Revelation of God to man; nor could man have 
been guilty of a more fatal piece of perverſeneſs 
than to diſcontinue and leave off the obſervance, 
which, in all appearance, drew along with it the 
loſs of the true ſenſe and meaning of all the other 
Inſtitutions. It is one of the reproaches the moſt 
inſiſted on againſt the backſliding J/raelites, that 
a neglected the ſabbaths of the Lord. 


n the whole of the primitive religious ſervice, | 


there is not any circumſtance caſual ; every parti- 
cular, every geſture is inſtructive. 
In the PRESENCE of God man fell upon his 
face to the ground; and, by that act, humbly con- 
feſſed his ORIGINAL: hence, bowing to the ground 
is the formal word for worſhipping, which it was 
high treaſon to practiſe toward any idol. And 
when, from that poſture, man raiſed himſelf to 
Praiſe, and to bleſs God, he raiſed himſelf no far- 
ther than the knee, till fo far retaining the poſture 
of humility ; and from this poſture the word to 
ſignify Bleſſing is taken; as bowing to the 2 ; 
e 
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uſed to ſignify worſhipping, kneeling is uſed to ſignify 
bleſſing. 

If the original Revelation was compleat, man 
muſt have been told that the Deity was to deſcend 
to this earth, to dwell there amongſt men, and to 
inſtruct by precept and example. 

If this was originally revealed, it muſt have been 
recorded, by appointing ſome /ymbzlical obſervance, 
ſome emblematical repreſentation, 

Accordingly, in the Republication of the Law to 


the Tjraelites, the appointment the moſt remark- 


able was, to erect, firſt a tabernacle, and then a 
temple, for the reception of the Preſence of the 
Deity; who made repeated declarations, that he 
was to dwell in the midſt of the children of I/rael, 
that he was to reſide, in the tabernacle firſt, and 
then in the houſe that was to be built for him, and 
was more particularly to reſide between the CHE- 
RUBIMS, N 

And, the tabernacle firſt, and then the temple, 
having been built, a Cloud, the Glory of the Lord, 
or the ſymbol of his preſence, filled theſe manſions, 
and the Deity from thence gave reſponſes, and di- 
rections, and pronounced Judgments, 
In the ſacred writings there are many formal in- 
timations that this /z/?itution, and diſpenſation, 
amongſt the Fews, was typical, and predictive that 
the real GLOR of the Lord was to come to the 
temple; that the temple, the ſymbol of his manſion, 
was to be deſtroyed; and that the figurative, the 
emblematical ſervice, and Inſtitution, was to ceaſe, 
and to give way to the real Preſence, and ſpiritual 
inſtruction of the Deity, 
And, indeed, by the ceſſation of all that ſervice, 
and by the deſtruction of the temple, immediately 
after the Lord who was expeCted came to it, we 
evidently ſee the Inſtitution could have been to * 

0 
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other end but to create, and keep up, that ex- 
pectation. oy | | 
But, if we look a little farther back, we ſhall 

ſee the belief of God's reſidence among men, and 
the practice of building tabernacles, and houſes or 
temples, for that reſidence, much earlier than the 
republication of the Law from Sinai. 
_ + Moſt of the antient nations had temples, dedi- 
cated, for the ſuppoſed reſidence of their gods, 
The Philiſtines had a houſe for Dagon, before the 
Iſraelites had any for IEHOVAH; and many cities 
in Canaan are named from the temples of the dei- 
ties worſhipped by the inhabitants. 
Facob promiſed to make the ſtone which he a- 
nointed at Luz, PBeth-el, the houſe of God: and 
- he was as good as his word; for, ſome years after, 
he there built an altar, and ſacrificed, 

The Iſraelites, upon their going out of Zgypr, 
before the Moſaick tabernacle was built, had a ta- 
bernacle in which they believed the Preſence of 
God to be, and in which the pot of Manna, &c. 
was laid up. | 

The idolaters, who came up amoneſt the //- 
raelites, are reproached with having carried in the 
wilderneſs the tabernacles of their gods, whilſt the 
living God was ſo miraculouſly feeding, and pro- 
tecting them. | | 
This Practice, which could not poſſibly have 
come from the Law of Moſes, but which the Law 
of Moſes, as well as the uſage of Jacob, and of 
the Iſraelites, ſhews to have been approved of by 
God, muſt neceſſarily have flowed from divine In- 
flitution, as early as the original Revelation; and 
was perfectly well calculated to keep in mind the 
original intimation, that God was to humble him- 
ſelf fo far as to deſcend to dwell amongſt men, and 


to create a conſtant expectation of that event. 
4 ons | An k 
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And, as we have already obſerved on other oc- 
caſions, if this practice had not had ſome very au- 
thentick inſtitution for its original, it is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible it ever ſhould have univerſally obtained; no- 
thing being more contradictory to the common no- 
tions which the /ight of nature could afford, than 
the belief that the immaterial, incomprehenſible 
Being ſhould dwell in houſes made by hands, and 
ſojourn with ſuch groveling creatures as man. The 
univerſal practice, then, in this inſtance, is ſtrong 
evidence that it does not depend upon human in- 
vention. Imagination, indeed, would miſlead from 
the intention of the Intitution, and would graft 
many impertinencies on it, whenever the real de- 
fign was miſtaken ; but there is hardly any exam- 
| ple of an obſervance, fo ſcemingly unnatural as 
this, if univerſal, that cannot be traced up to a di- 
| vine original, at leaſt to ſome divine intimation, or 
inſtitution, that gave occaſion to it. : 
As the In/litution we are now upon, was of a 
very high nature, and important to be obſerved, 
and relied on, it is extremely probable that the 
Deity, to devout men, (for to ſuch, we know from 


© Scripture, God was pleaſed to reveal himſelf), 
c thought fit to give particular proofs of his Preſence 
© in the houſe, tabernacle, or place appointed for 

his reſidence, He ſpoke to Moſes from the taber- 
e nacle of the congregation, before the Moſaick tas! 
W bernacle was erected : And if thoſe temples, or 
pf tabernacles, were ſo honoured on particular occa- 
y ons, we may ceaſe to wonder why the Gentiles 
_ took up the belief of Oraculur reſponſes from their 
1d deities, (which, again, is a conceit they hardly 
ne could have taken up without precedent). Know- 
N- ing that the true God revealed his will to his true 
nd ſervants, in thoſe places which he authoriſed to be 
4 ſet aſide as for his Preſence, and believing their 
id; 


falſe gods true, and themſelves acceptable ſervants, 
they 
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they naturally would expect ſuch communications; 1 
and their /maginations might impoſe on them, or n 
make their belief an eaſy prey to any impoſtor, any tl 
Prieſt of a falſe god, who ſhould have courage and ſc 
cunning enough to frame a lie. p 
When we ſee an obſervance has, univerſally, tt 
prevailed amongſt the heathens, which is afterwards * 
approved of by the Law of Maſes, we juſtly con- m 
clude it ſprung from divine authority, 1 
When we ſee cuſtoms, obtaining among the ar 
early heathens, which are prohibited by the Law, tr 
we may ſafely conclude that thoſe cuſtoms were th 
not of divine Inſtitution, but were derived either ſe; 
from ſome laudabie, pious practice of the believing 
Patriarchs, which had been abuſed, or from Ima- 28 
ination. an 
Thus we ſee the reſpect among the earlieſt H- fl 
rian and Greek heathens for BasTULIA, ſtones gu 
which were ſet up on end, anointed, and believed | 
to be ſacred, and in proceſs of time transferred to by 
their temples, and revered as ſtatues of their gods. bit 
And we cannot avoid ſeeing the practice of con- del 
ſecrating, as we ſay, a ſtone by Jacob, when, upon or 


the manifeſtation of the Deity, he ſet it up, poured co. 
oil upon it, vowed a vow, and ſaid it ſhould be 
Bern- EL, the houſe of God. 
-- But, however, that devout act, that ſolemn me- 
morial of Jacob's vow, and of the merciful appear- 
ance to him, might have been acceptable to God; 
and however ſuch things might have been reli- 
giouſly, and acceptably, done by other pious men, 
before and after him; yet we ſee the practice is in 
the Law prohibited, perhaps becauſe of its being 
liable.to abuſe, and becauſe of the corruptions it 
had already introduce. 

Me ſee, alſo, that the Petifarihs ſhewed par- 
ticular, ſacred reſpect to ſome ſart of trees. The 


Nats of Mamre were, in ſome degree, ſacred to 
241 . Abraham 
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Abraham. It is not impoſſible they might have 
made ſome ſpecies of trees Memorials, to the end 
they might think on the thing ſuch tree repreſented, 
ſo often as the tree came in their view. Abraham 
planted a Grove, or Tree, at Beerſheba, and called 
there on the name of Jehovah, the everlaſting God. 
Many of theſe emblematical trees, put together, 
might form groves; and we do know that groves 
were amoneſt the moſt antient places of Worſhip, 
amongſt the Nations; and that particular forts of 
trees were held ſacred to certain deities, amongſt 
thoſe that had forgot, or rather miſapplied, the 
ſer ice of the true God, 

Theſe obſervances continued to be reverenced 
as late as Hamer: Hector wiſhes for a Stone, or 
an Oak Tree, from whence. he might with ſafety 
ſpeak to Achilles; and loqui a quercu is, in the lan- 
guage of the old Italians, to ſpeak with ſafety. 
Amongſt the things which were abuſed, and, 


0 by the renewal or Jetoiſb inſtitution, were prohi- 
"= bited, ordered to be diſcontinued, cut down, and 
oz deſtroyed, the Fews have taken in facred Trees, 
on or Groves: But, it appears, the word which the 
oy conſtrue Groves, ſignifies images of Venus, or &c, 
he and it appears that they uſed ſacred Trees, and 
Groves, to the laſt, 
ne- There is another inſtance of the ſame kind, in 
250 the caſe of what we tranſlate ORNAMEN TS. The 
0d; original notion of the word carries in it the idea 
eli- of witneſſing, teftifying, &c.; and ſome paſlages 
en, of the ſcriptures ſeem to point at a very ſurpriſing 
in regard ſhewed by the Deity to thoſe ornaments. 
ing Wl After the defection in making the golden calf, 
1 it God commands the people, by Moſes, Exod. xxxiii, 
4. 5, 6, to put off their ornaments from them, that 
par- he might know what to do unto them. And the 
The people put off their ornaments, and mourned, We 


d to WI cannot doubt, then, that the people looked upon 
ham » L2 thoſe 
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thoſe ornaments as defences againſt any ſudden 
miſchiefs, or unlucky caſualties; and that this t 
opinion had ſome authority from the conduct of 
the Deity, in providence, and from the praQtice of 


godly men, if not even from divine in//itution ; and i 
to this early obſervance are owing all the Amulets, Cc 
all the Taliſmans, the Annuli, amongſt the antients, ta 
which they looked upon as averruncating of evil, Is 
and as ſo many defences and preſervatives from tl 
harm. | th 

Though we know nothing of the Ornaments of ti 
the Iſraelites, yet, looking upon the antient Ta- al 
liſmans, the Abraxes, the Annuli, and other gems, Wi 
that are ſti]! preſerved, which are full of inſcrip- n 
tions, and hieroglyphical figures, of which we can lat 
make no certain ſenſe, at this day ; we may na- M 


turally conclude, that the earlieſt ornaments, which 
had the virtue the latter were only ſuppoſed to 
have, were formed ſomewhat in the ſame way; 
and that the hieroglyphical figures, with which they 
were charged, repreſented lome ſacred diſcoveries, 
or promiſes, worn on certain parts of the body, to 
be perpetual memorandums of the propoſitions ex- 
* in thoſe emblems. | 

And, accordingly, when the Law was given, 
by Meſes, in writing, in the room of that preſerved, 
formerly, by h:eroglyphicks, we ſee injunctions that 
the people ſhould wear the Law, or parts of it, as 
Signs upon their hands, and for Frontlets between 
their eyes, Deut. vi. 8.; which the later Fews un- 
derſtanding literally, wrote paſlages, as they con- 
ceived the moſt remarkable, of the Law on vellum, 
which they rolled up in Phylacteries, and wore on 
their arms, and foreheads, with a ſuperſtitious re- 
gard, in the days of Chriſt; and it is for the oſten- 
tatious, hypocritical uſe of them, mating broad 
their Phylacteries, the Phariſees are reproved, 


Mattb. xxiii. 5. and not for their being at all uſed, 
| 2 
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as ſome ſuppoſe ; which ſhews that the wearing 
thoſe Signs and Frontlets was literally, and not in 
a figurative ſenſe only, injoined. 

If we obſerve the paſſages of the Law of Moſes, 
in which the wearing thoſe Signs and Frontlets is re- 
commended, we ſhall find them exceeding impor- 
tant; and that the intent of the recommendation 
is, to keep, for ever, and attentively, in memory, 
the particular tranſaction or declaration to which 
they relate, by way of evidence that ſuch a tranſac- 
tion happened, or ſuch a declaration was made; 
and in this light they agree with the ſenſe of the 
word we tranſlate Ornaments, which implies, bear- 
ing evidence, te/tifying : and, if the meaning of this 
later InsT1TUTION was to inculcate, by written 


* 


; Memorandums, the important paſſages of the Law, 
h or the Jetuiſb eeconomy, it is very natural to think 
a that the end of - thoſe Hizreglyphical Ornaments, in 
bi uſe before the written Law, was of the ſame na- 
y ture, to preſent frequently to mens view the moſt 
3, ſignal articles of the original Revelation. 

_ Men who have not ſufficiently inquired, may 


© make it an objection to the goodneſs of God, with 

an intent to impeach the truth of the Chriſtian re- 
n, ligion, that the world, on the ſuppoſition of the 
, Cri/ftian ſcheme, was ſuffered to lie ſo long in 


* darkneſs; that the Fudaick religion was confined, 
as and hidden, in myſteries; and that the Chriftian 
en rel gion came too late, and attended with too ſlen- 
n-. der evidence: but, after giving due attention to 
7 theſe hints, they muſt confeſs the original publica- 
m, tion of the revealed will of God, full, and perfect; 
7 that inſtructive leſſons were conveyed in every 


re- Rite, Ceremony, Obſervance and Inſtitution; that 
en · the ſtrongeſt Memorials were eſtabliſhed. of what 
was declared, was to be believed, and hoped for; 
ved, that perpetual Memorandums were appointed for 


5 L 3 bringing 
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bringing into mens minds their duty, and ſtrenoth. 
ening their belief, and their hopes; and that this 
knowledge, thoſe inſtitutions, and theſe hopes, 
reached over the bulk of mankind, before e ve. 
newal of the Law to Jſratl; though mankind ſo 
corrupted themſelves, ſo cooled and flackened in 
their duty, and purſued fo wantonly, and preſump- 
tuouſly, their own imaginations, as to have loſt al- 
moſt all the knowledge of the things revealed, and 
of the end and deſign of the [nflituticns ; and to 
have preſerved no more than ſome great lines of ex- 
ternal obſetvances; which ſerve at this day for 
evidence, only, that there was a very early REVE- 
LAT ION of the will of God to mankind, joined 
with hopes of mercy ;' but do not ſhew what the 
particulars were of that Rey FLATION, which can 
be gathered, only, from conſidering the ſacred In- 
Hitution, as it is delivered, compleatly, in the 
LAw, explained by the PROPHETS, and perfected 
by the GosPEL. | i e 
But, aſter all, though in the Inſſitutions already 
referred to, one may ſee, very diſtinctly, almoſt 
all the articles of the Chriſſian faith, and hope; 
yet, if the original REVELATION went no farther, 
it muſt be owned there are ſome great points want- 
ing, ſomething diſcloſed in the Gos ET, relating 
to the Deity, that the declarations and in/titntions, 
hitherto mentioned, do not extend to, and that the 
light of Nature, by itſelf, could not diſcover. 
The Goſpe! informs, preciſely and formally, 
That though the Godhead is eſſentially one, yet 
there are in the divine eſſence three Perſons, equal 
in perfection, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit; that the Son, to ſatisfy eſſential juſtice, 
took on him fleſh, was united to the humanity, 
ſuffered for ſinners, made atonement for them, 
raiſed the Man, to whom he was joined, from the 
dead, glorified him with himſelf, and is to make 
- continual 
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continual interceſſion for ſinners ; and that the 
Holy Spirit, upon the aſcenſion of the Son of God, 
was fent to inſtruct, to comfort, and, as one may 
ſay, to inſpire all who, believing in Zeſus Chrift, 
ſhould endeavour to do their duty, io ſerve, and to 
glorify God. Hat 2 . 

That this is true, every Chriſtian believes; and 
whoever does ſo, ſeels the expediency of being ac- 
quainted with it, as it exalts his ſentiments of the 
wiſdom, the juſtice, the mercy, the goodneſs, the 
love, of Gad; and lets him know how to place 
his acknowledgment, his ſervice, his adoration, at 
the ſame time that it cautions him againſt thoſe 
ſins and abuſes that can be waſhed away no other 
ways than by the blood of the Sen of God. 

And, as this is true, agd highly neceſſary to be 
known, it would not be of a piece with the reſt of 
the tenor of the goodneſs and condeſcenſion of the 


Deity, if, in the original Revelation of Grace, this 


was not alſo intimated to mankind, however the 
perverſity and preſiimption of human imagination, 
and invention, may have confounded, and thereby, 
in a great meaſure, have loſt the Memorial; inſti- 
tuted for preſerving this REVELATION. 


It will be granted by every Free-thinker, becauſe 


it is the foundation of his own belief, or rather un- 
belief, that, conſulting nature, Unity is eſſential 
to the Deity, and that nothing is leſs deducible 
from the Light of Nature than a Plurality of Dei- 
ties; nay, that a Plurality, in the common ſenſe, 
is inconſiſtent with it, and therefore impoſlible. 

It is, at the ſame time, true in fact, that all the 
antient nations entered readily into the belief of a 
Plurality of Deities, how contrary ſoever> the 
opinion, might be to the Light of Nature; and 
continued in that faith till Chriſtianity beat them 
out of it. | 
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One would not infer from this, that Poly theiſin 
was an article of the original Revelation, becauſe 
we ſee the heathens graſted many miſtaken imagi- 
natio!'s upon what was originally revealed; but it 
ſeems to be a fair concluſion, that ſomething, con- 
cerning the Deity, not diſcoverable by e Light cf 
Nature, and ſeemingly diflonant to it, was origi- 
nally revealed, from whence this falſe but univerſal 
opinion took its birth: and, if the doctrine of the 
Trinity was originaliy promulgated, and believed, 
it is eaſy to ſee how it might degenerate into Po- 
LYTHEI*M, as the Chriſtian TIN IT ran the 
hazard of doing. ws 

If this reflexion is candidly weighed ; if one 
conſiders, that the firſt teacher of Polytheiſm could 
not poſſibly deduce his doctrine from reaſon, but 
muſt neceſſarily ſupport it from authority ; and if 
one then inquires what degree of authority would 
be ſufficient-to draw all mankind into the ſettled 


belief of this monſtrous. propoſition, or indeed of 


any thing a-kin to it, from which this, by imagi- 
nation or deduction, can be derived, he muſt needs 
conclude the authority muſt be, at leaſt believed, 
divine, before reaſonable creatures could give cre- 
dit to it, and could be brought to ſpeak of, and 
make their addreſſes to Gods in the plural number. 
It is impoſſible to make this reflexion without 
Joining to it, what has been already obſerved, that 
the word Eronim, uſed in the Hebrew Scriptures 
to ſignify God, is plural; owned by all to be ſuch, 
and particularly by the ZFews, who have the idea 
of plurality in the higheſt contempt, and who make 
in their tranſlations a very ridiculous diſtinction, 
rendering the ſame ſpecifick word, when, as they 
apprehend, it relates to the true God, ſingular, 
but plural, Dii, Gods, when it relates to the ob- 
jects of the Pagan worſhip, | 
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fine 7 ELonim has conſeſſedly a ſingular, ELAan, 


when the ſacred writers make uſe almoſt always of 
the plural word, not from neceſſity, but from 


admit it, but are loth to lay much ſtreſs on the 
idiom of a language they do not give themſelves 
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This reflexion-is the more important, that the 
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uſed ſometimes, but not often, in ſcripture. Now, 
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choice, it is hardly poſſible to believe that this 
choice is altogether without meaning, and that a. 
word, fit not to inform, but to miſlead, was em- 
ployed by the Deity, in the written inftruQions- 
given to mankind. | 
The Jews, and with them thoſe pretended Chri- 
ians who reject the Trinity, as well as ſome who 


the trouble to underſtand, ſtrive to invalidate this 
obſervation, by ſuggeſting that the plural may be 
uſed honoris cauſa, as Princes, in our days, ex- 
preſs themſelves, We and Our, and perſons of 
condition, ſpoken to, are addreſſed by pronouns 
in the plural number, 

But, not to inſiſt on what is moſt certain truth, 
that the ſcripture language is, in every other in- 
ſtance, oppoſite to this ſuggeſtion, conſtantly uſing 
the ſingular when Fehovah ſpeaks of himſelf, and 
moſt frequently joining verbs and pronouns in the 
ſingular number to the plural ELonim ; there are 
many caſes in which the expreſſion cannot poſſibly 
be reconciled to this Jeiſh pretence, of which this 
may be an example, Gen iii. 22. Aud Fehovah 
Elabim ſaid, Behold, the man is become like one of 
us, to know good and evil, Here the expreſſion is. 
diſtin, and unambiguous, and not to be twiſted. 
to the Feiſs conſtruction, by any force of figure, 
or example: One of us, neceſſarily implies. more: 
than one: and the Jets and their followers. are ſo 
ſenſible of it, that they pretend Fehovah is heie: 
ſpeaking with and to the Angels, bringing them on- 
the level with himſelf; which he no where elſe in 
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the ſcripture does, and which there is no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe he does in this place, though it did not 
imply an abſurdity; becauſe the plural word Ero- 
HIM preceding, ſufficiently ſhews who the Us 
were, and forbids'the application of that pronoun 
to any other ſet of beings. X 
AS this text affords a demonſtration, in its own 
kind, that the plural ELOHIu is not uſed by 
chance, but is the fruit of choice, and ſignificative, 
care is taken in ſcripture to prevent the grafting 
the notion of PoLYTHEIsM on an expreſſion that 
might lead fo naturally to it. 
And therefore, Deut. vi. 4. the great command 
which Chriſt, being interrogated, declared to be 
the firſt and higheſt of the Law, and which was 
directed to be laid up in the hearts of the 7/razlites, 
to be taught to their children, to be worn as /in, 
upon their hands, and as  frontlets between their 
eyes, and to be written on the poſts of their 
houſes, and on their gates, is uſhered in with this 
remarkable admonition, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord 
our God is one Lord; in the original, Hear, 0 
[jracl, Jebovah eur Elohim is one  ,bovah, 
The word Jehôvab is agreed by all to be the 
proper name or term for expreſſing the eſſence of 
the Deity; it is derived from the verb that ſigni- 
ſtes to be, and therefore imports, being, exiſtence, 
$ &, he who is, who exits, neceſſarily. 
This noun is ſingular, and knows no plural; 
wherefore there would be very little occaſion for 
the declaration, that Zehovah is one, is not plural, 
if it were not for the plural word ELonm, which 
might lead into a miſtake ; to prevent which, the 
declaration was neceſſary, that though in Fehovab 
there were more-ELAns than one, yet theſe dif- 
"ferent ELonim were but one Jehovab, one ne- 
ceœbdſſarily exiſtent Eſſence; which is allowing a plu- 
* | rality, not of diſtin Deities, but of diſtinct Elo- 
BE HIM 
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Hi in the ſame Eſſence, Godhead, in Jehovab, 


who is one. 


On occaſion of mentioning the word hovah, 
the proper name or term uſed to ſignify the eter- 


nal, the nxceſſarily exiſting Being, the cauſe and 


author of all other Being, it may not be improper 


to obſerve, that this name is of the higheſt anti- 
ek: coeval in all appearance with the orzginal 


evelaticn, and given by the Deity, to expreſs 
that grand character of his own nature, which 
modern Il iſe men value themſelves on having, as 
they imagine, diſcovered from nature, and reaſon. 
For, not to mention the authority of Moſes, 


who makes uſe of that name Juſt aſter deſcribing 


the creation, it appears not to hare been unknown 


'to the antients, though they loſt the fenſe of it, 


and-confounded themſelves with new names for 
their fictitious Divinities. The oracle in Macro- 


bius declares Jaus to be the chief God; whence 
it is plain at leaſt that the ſound was known by 
'thoſe who conſulted. The Zeus of the Greeks, 
was in all appearance from the ſame ſource ; and 


the Jupiter of the Romans confeſſes more clearly 
that original: Antiently Jupiter was written and 
founded Jovis pater; Jovis was the nominative, 
or, more properly, Febovab with the Latin -zs for 
a termination in all caſes, and Jovis pater became 


by corruption, in length of time, Jupiter, though 


it retained more of the original found in the ge- 


nitive, and the other caſes. 


Now, though the Roman people and religion 
were but modern, compared with that of ſome 


other nations, yet is their Zovis pater, which took 
much time to be corrupted into Jupiter, very an- 
tient; and, if they had their THeoLoGyY from 
the Hetruſcans, or from the Phænicians, the term 
Jebovab muſt have been very pure and diſtinct, 
when it came firſt into /taly, to have remained 0 


long 


honoured by all fleſh. 


' beware they do not offend him, for, ſays Jehovah, 
a | ! 
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long ſo uncorrupted, as we ſee it did. No man, 
in his ſenſes, will think the antient Greeks, and 


Ttalians, borrowed from the deteſted Fews the 


name of their God; and therefore it may be ſaſe- 


Iy concluded, that the name which travelled thus 


into Greece and Itah, in the earlieſt times, was the 


name of the God of the whole earth, uſed and 

But, to return to the idea of the Deity given 
by revelation, though the unity of Fehovah is ex- 
preſsly ſettled, yet it is manifeſt from great num- 
bers of texts, that there are different per/ons, dif- 
ferent agents, in this eſſence, that have different 


characters, and are to be conſidered differently by 


men. | | 
Beſides Jehovah, who, by way of diſtinction, 


may be called the fir/? Perſon, or the Father, in 


the language well known to all Chriſtians, there 
is the Name of Jehovah, or the Name Fehov ab, 
tbe Mord of Fehowah, or the Mord Fehovah, 
and the Angel of Jebovab, or the Angel Fehovah, 
with ſeveral other terms, all applicable to the /c- 
cond Perſon, or the Son, by the circumſtances of 


the ſeveral paſſages ; and there is the Spirit of Je- 


bivah, the Spirit Jehiwab, to denote the third 


' Perſon, who retains the ſame name in the Chri- 
flian language. | 


Though the term the Name of Jehoveh, is be- 
come fo familiar to our ears in the ſenſe that 
means only the title or appellation, or, metapho- 
rically, the fame and reputation of any one; yet 
there are flat texts to ſhew there is more in the 
matter; and that per/onality, as it is called, is aſ- 


eribed to this thing called the Name FJehavah, or 


the Name of Jehovah. ; 
Ex:4. xxiii. 20. 21. Jehovah promiſes to ſend 
his Augel before the people, of whom they are to 
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my Name is in him. This Name ſaid to be in the 
Angel is ſomething more than will tally with any 
reaſonable acceptation of the word Name, unlefs 
you will ſuppoſe that word the Name of Jehovah: 
to mean a Perſon, | 

In like manner, Pſal. xx. 1. The Name of the 
God of Jacob defend thee; Iſai. xxx. 27. Behold, 
the Name of Jehovah cometh from far; Zech. xiv. 
g. In that day Fehovah ſhall be one, and his Name 
one : With infinite numbers of paſſages where the 
Name of Fehoveh is ſaid to be placed, to dwell, to 
af, ſhew to a demonſtration, that by the Name 
Fehovah, a perſon, and not a title, is meant; and, 
indeed, that per en by whom the Deity was to be 
revealed, diſcovered, and made known to man- 
kind. 

That there is ſomething very extraordinary in 
this term the Name of Jebovab, and which corref- 
ponds ill with the notion of nity of the preſent 


ſet of rebellious. Jews, is evident from the filly 


fictions they ſet up by which to account for the ſur- 
priſing uſe made of it. They ſuppoſe ſomething 
divine to be in the four letters of which the word 
is compoſed ; that it is the higheſt crime and pro- 
fanation to pronounce them, except in the High- 


Prizeft, once a-year, on the day of expiation; and 
therefore never write, or attempt to pronounce 


that word, ſubſtituting in all their writings, ano- 
ther word for it, and pronouncing, ſo often as 
Fehovah occurs in the reading of the ſcriptures, 
the word Adonai in place of it, They imagine 
ſomething ſo ſacred in theſe letters, that whoever 
could pronounce them truly, might work mira- 
cles, and controul the power of nature at plea- 
ſure ; and they carry their frenzy on this ſubject 
ſo far, as to account for our Saviour's miracles, 
by ſaying, that, gaining admiſſion into the tem- 


ple, he ſtole the name 7ehovah out of it, rightly. 
wrote 
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wrote and pointed as it ought to be pronounced 
and, by being ſo poſſeſſed of that ſecret, by the 
force thereof wrought his wonders, and might 
have wrought as many more as h2 would. 
Theſe circumſtances will not prove that the 
term has the force I have aſcribed to it; but ſurely 
they will convince any reaſonable man, that there 
is ſomething very remarkable in the expreſſion, 
which has puzzled the Fews fo much, and put 
them to ſuch ridiculous ſhifts to get rid of the 
force of it. | 
Beſides the Name, there is another term uſed to 
ſignify a Perſon, or Agent, in or of the Deity, 
under the title of the Mord of Fehovah, or the 
Hord Fehovah. This Word has many characters 
of action and perſonality that cannot poſſibly a- 
gree to what is ſimple or proper ſpeech. The 
Ward Jehovah, or of Febovab, came; the Word 
ſpoke; the Mord ated. In Fehevah will I praiſ- 
the Word; in God the Elohim will J praiſe the 
Mord. Tehovah ſent his Word, &c. And there- 
- fore, without ſcruple or heſitation, the Apoſtle St. 
Fohn applies it to the divine Perſon that was joined 
to Jeſus, - agreeable to the plain ſcope of the 01d 
- Teſtament, and to even the notions of the Jews, 
of thoſe times; whatever their ſucceſlors, in op- 
poſition to the Chriſtians, may have, ſince thoſe 
days, deviſed, to obſcure the light of the antient 
ſcriptures. 165 E n ee 
That the antient Jetus, before their diſputes 
with the Chriſtians turned their brains, by the 
Mord of Fehovah underſtood an active principle, 
diſtinct from the fir? Perſon in Fehovab, and allo 
called properly Fehovah, is beyond contradiction 
evident from their antient Targums, of age, it 
not equal to the advent of Chriſt, yet framed be- 
fore their diſputes with the Chriftians had. forced 
ftmhem to coin new and perverſe notions, - ar Aras 
d 10113 
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actions of a diſtin& perſon are attributed to their 
Mimra, :Fehovah, the Word of God, in many hun- 
dred paſſages ; and often, where Jehovah only is 
mentioned in the original, yet where, according 
to their conceptions, which originally were true 
ones, the ſecond Perſon is meant, they have, with- 
out heſitation, in their Paraphraſes, tranſlated it 
Mimra Febovah, or the Mord of Jehovah ; which 
leaves no doubt that the antients underſtood the 
Scriptures, in this important article, as the Apo- 
ſtles did, and as we do. AS bo 

If the Targum of Onhelos, which is agreed to 
be of great antiquity, was publiſhed before the 
Goſpel came to be the object of the Jets oppoſi- 
tion, this argument has all the force already given 
to it; and if in an age later, it has no leſs weight, 
becauſe no one can ſuppoſe that complaiſance to 
the Cbriſtians produced the expreſſions relied on. 
And indeed all that ſuſpicion is excluded, and ad- 
ditional force is gained to the reflexion, by con- 
ſidering that Philo the Few, who was contempo- 
rary with our Saviour, the Ambaſlador for 'the 
Egyptian Jews to Cains Cæſar, unſuſpected of 
Chriſtianity, probably a ftranger. to it, ſuſpected 
of a ſpirit of accommodation with Platonich or 
pagan notions in his writings, intending to make 
his notions as plauſible and palatable to the learn- 
ed heathens as poſſible, cannot diveſt himſelf of 
the notion of making the Wonp, his Logos, a 
Perſon, nay, a divine Perſon, of infinite power, 
nearly allied to the Deity, though with a ſubor- 


dination that he can find no where in the facre 
Book. | | 


There is ſtill another term, behind, which the 


Jetos have much obſcured, by confining the mean- 
ing to one of the ſenſes which the word bears; it 
is ANGEL. The Hebrew word, from which Ma- 


lak is derived, ſignifies, to ſend, to employ, to ſend 
| | af 
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on an errand, to do, or ſay any thing : hence Ma- 
Jak, in Greek rendered &yyinc; in Latin, promiſ- 
cuouſly, Angelus, or Nuncius; in Engliſh, an An- 
gel, or Meſſenger. | a 
To this word, thus ſignifying, the Tranſlators, 
who originally were 7ews, and all their ſucceſ- 
ſors, have given the meaning of what we, in 
common ſpeech, underſtand by an Angel, a CRE“ 
ATED SPIRIT, of which, we are taught to 
believe, there are immenſe numbers; and, what 
is worſe, - they have confined the ſenſe to that 
meaning, inſomuch that, when we hear of the 
ANGEL JetHovAH, we. are to underſtand by it 
ſuch a created Spirit. | 
But it happens unlucky for this conſtruction, 

that, almoſt always where the ANGEL JE Ho- 
VAH is mentioned, there are characters which 
ſhew that this ANGEL is JeERovan : for, either 
the Angel calls himſelf ſo, and ſpeaks in the firſt 
perſon, as JEHOVAH ;. or the perſon to whom he 
is ſent, acknowledges him to be ſuch, and addreſ- 
ſes him under that deſignation. 
Gen. xviii. The THREE that appeared. to Abra- 
ham, in the plains of Mamre, who are called 
ſometimes Men, ſometimes Angels, are ſaid to he 
| Le ;: Fehovah is ſaid to have appeared in that 

orm; He of the Three that talks to Abraham, 
ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, as Fehovah, and Abra- 
ham addreſſes his anſwer to Him, as to Jehovah. 
 £Exad. iii. The Angel Fehwvah, who appeared to 
Moſes in the burning buſh, ſpeaks from the buſh 
under the title God, gives himſelf the ſignificant 


name which we tranſlate, I am THAT I Au, 


and is plainly underſtood to be Fehovah, Deut. 
xxxiii. 16. The good will of him that dwelt in the 
buſb. | | 


Judg. xiii. The Angel that appeared to Manoab's 


to- 


wife, firſt, and then to. himſelf, is acknowledged 
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to be Jehovah. And- every Angel, called, of Fe- 


hovah, that appeared, or ſeemed in viſion to ap- 
pear, to the Prophets, either ſpeak as Jehovah, or 
are ſpoken to as ſuch. 115 

Exod. xxiii. 20. 21. The Angel whom Jehovab 
was to ſend before the //raelites, and whom he 
calls his Angel, had his NAME in him, and was 
therefore to be obſerved. And, 

Malach. iii. 1. The Angel (which we tranſlate 
the Meſſenger ) of the Covenant, is declared to be 
the Lord; and the Lord whom ye ſeek, fhall ſud- 
denly come to his temple : even the Angel of the Co- 
venant, whom ye delight in. Db. RL 

The Malak, the Meſſenger, therefore, the ſent, 
the Angel Fehovab, or of Jehovah, we fee, is not 
always uſed to ſignify a created Being, but, on 
the contrary, to denote a Perſon of Fehovah, of 


the Deity, ſent as a meſſenger to execute the will 


of Fehovab, of the Deity; and accordingly Chriſt, 


2 many occaſions, declares that be 3s ou of 
the at 


Father, and came to do the will of him that ſent 
bim : which tallies exactly with the language of, 
and with the ideas given in the Old Teſlament. 

All theſe terms, the Name, the Wor, the 
ANGEL oF JEHOVAH, With ſeveral others of the 
ſame kind, which evidently ſhew a diſtinction of 
: Perſons in Fehavab, are, by the characters that 


ED SY Vs. .» 


8 attend them, clearly applicable to one and the 
. ſame Perſon, in the Goſpel called the Son, from 
0 the ſecond P/alm : the expreſs image of the Father's 
N perſon, who thought it no robbery to be equal with 
it the Father; and by whom, and for whom, the 


world was made. 


. The Old Teſtament, in multitudes of texts, 
he mentions a third character, with attributes of ac- 
| tion as a diſtin Perſon, the Spirit of Jehovah, 
's which is ſaid to do, and direct many things, al- 


moſt always under that ſpecifick name, and in 
; | | diſtinction 
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diſtinction to the other Perſons or characters in 
the Deity; and the New Teſtament formally 
makes this Spirit a diſtinct Perſon, acting a pro- 
per part in the ceconomy of grace to mankind. 
When theſe things are duly weighed, men muſt 
be convinced that the godly, ſerious Jets, who 
ſtudied their Scriptures with attention, and with- 
out prepoſſeſſion, muſt have been ſatisfied that 
there was a diſtinction of Perſons in the Deity ; 
and that the WorD Jehovab, or of Jehovah, for 
example, was diſtinct from the Spirit; and both 
from the Father, who ſent the Word; and then 
their ſurpriſe will ceaſe at the freedom and eaſi- 
neſs with which Chrift and his Apoſtles ſpeak of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as diſtin Per- 
ſens of the Deity, as a thing well known and un- 
derſtood, without any preamble or apology; 
whereas, if this had not been a notion common- 
ly received by the intelligent, it is-impoſlible that 
the Preacher of Salvation could have made uſe of, 
or applied it, without having firſt explained it, 
and ſo prepared the hearers for it. 
And, accordingly, we find that, when Chriſt 
was examined by the Rulers, they did not at all 
boggle at the doctrine which mentioned the Son of 
God, but aſked him whether he pretended to be 
ſuch ; and, upon his ſaying that he was, con- 
cluded him guilty of blaſphemy, without further 
ceremony: which ſhews that the Son of God was 
a phraſe known and familiar to them, as indeed 
it muſt be from the ſecond Palm. And ſurely 
they could not have entertained an idea of the 
SON, without alſo admitting an idea of the Fa- 
THER, which muſt have made that term allo fa- 
miliar to them. | 
So that in this inſtance it is, as in almoſt every 
other it will, on a careful examination, appear to 


be, the New Teſtament ſpeaks the language 5 = 
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Old; the principles and the ſentiments are the 
ſame; and the New does little more than explain, 
and apply, what, by corrupt /magination, through 
length of time, was obſcured or perverted, and in 
ſome degree loſt in the Oli. | 

'The ſame conſideration that makes the beer 
ledge of the TRIN IT neceſſary for us, made it 
ſo to che believing Jett, to whom that myſtery 
was diſcloſed in the Old Teſlament in writing 
and made it ſo, alſo, to the firſt believers, to 
whom the mercy of God was diſc6vered, whilft 
hierog lyphical records only were uſed ; and there- 
fore-it is very reaſonable to expect to meet with 
ſome footſteps: of this diſcovery, ſome hierogly- 
phical repro nes in en it was to be re- 
corded. 

We fon. the making of ben anda graven 
I Ac Es, wepreſentations of things in the heavens 
or in the earth, to be worſhipped and ſerved as 
was a practice as extenſive, as it was offen- 
„in the moſt early times, to the Deity; and 


28 nothing could in itſelf, and conſidered literally, 


be more abſurd, and leſs deducible from, and con- 
ſiſtent with nature and reaſon, than to make any 
bodily repreſentation of the Deity, and to ſerve 
and worſhip that figure as divine, it may be pret- 
ty ſecurely concluded, that, great as the abuſe 
was, it was not altogether human invention, but, 
probably, a notorious abuſe, from the wanton- 
neſs of Imagination, of ſome laudable, ſacred Ix- 
STITUTION., 

The practice is bitterly cenſured, and, under 
the moſt ſevere penalties, prohibited, in the Law 
of Moſes, No repreſentatioa at all was to be 
made of Jehovah, nor was there any Image of 
Him to be met with in the tabernacle, or temple, 
to whom the people ſhould bow down; contrary 


to the 8 of all the heathen nations 


Vet, 


* 
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© Yet nevertheleſs, both in the tabernacle and 
temple there were htieroglyphical or emblematical 
Figures ſet up over the Mercy-Segr, called Cu- 
RUBIM; and between, or in them, the Deity was 
to dwell, or reſide; and to his Preſence, in that 
place, the blood was to be brought in within the 
Vail, on the day of Expiation. 

Though the form of theſe Cherubim was fo 
well known in the days of Moſes, that, without 
any other deſcription of them but the name, the 
workmen being commanded made them; yet the 
knowledge of the figure they were of, was ſo 
little enquired after by the Jews, when they re- 
volted from God, and receded from the purity of 
their religion, that they ſeemed totally to have 
loſt it before they built the ſecond temple. For 
it appears evidently that they had no Cherubim 
there, from theſe cirumſtances: That Philo knew 
nothing of their form; that Jeſephus, the learned 
and inquiſitive prieſt, who lived under the ſecond 
temple, and had proper occaſion to have known 
ſomething about them, had any appearance of 


them been there, owns the ignorance of himſelf 


and of his nation, acknowledging they knew no- 
thing about them, but that they were Images of 
fome ſort of winged Animals : and the concluſion 
from this laſt obſervation, and from the utter 
ſilence of the Jews, ſince the days of Chriſt, on 
that ſubject, is certain; unleſs one wil chuſe to 
ſuppoſe that Joſephus, and the other later Jews, 
diſſembled, and concealed their knowledge, left 
ſome advantage might have ariſen to the Chriſti- 
ans; which is not probable, becaufe the Chriſtians 
had not become, ſo early, ſo much the object of 
the 7ews jealouſy and averſion, as afterwards they 
Were. TINS | 

Theſe Cherubim were to be beaten out of the 
fame piece of gold that covered the Ark of the 
8 Teſtimony, 
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Teſtimony, called the Mercy-Seat; they were to 
look inwards towards the Mercy-Seat ; the blood 
on the day of Exptiation was to be ſprinkled on the 
Mercy-Seat, between them; Jehovab was to dwell, 
to relide, between, or in them; from thence he 
was to give direCtions, and reſponſes : and theſe 
figures with the Mercy-Seat and the Ark, was all 
the furniture of the Sandtum Sandtorum, the moſt 
holy place, the emblem of the divine reſidence, 
As this was the moſt holy place, theſe figures, 
made out of the Profitiatoreum, the M{rcy- 
Seat, were the moſt ſacred Emblems, it cannot be 
doubted they were of very high ſignificancy, by 
any perſon who knows that the whole knowledge 
of early times was delivered and recorded in /ym- 


bols and Hiereglyphical repreſentations, and who 


recollects that every branch of the Jetoiſb inſtitu- 
tion was emblematical, 

And if theſe emblems, rightly underſtood, con- 
veyed knowledge, and directed the ſentiments and 
the ſervice of the ancient Hraelites, whoſe chief 
joy was meditation on the Law of God, under 
the firſt temple ; we cannot help lamenting the 
misfortune of the Fews, under the ſecond, who 
ſurely had loſt all the benefits the information by 
thoſe ſymbols could give; and who, certainly, could 
not bring in the blood on the day of Eꝙpiation 
within the Vail, and ſprinkle it according to the 
firſt directions of the Law. | | | 
If the loſs of the knowledge of thoſe Emblems 
had been fortuitous, occaſioned only by the length 
of time, between the deſtruction of the firſt, and 
the building of the fecond temple, in which all 
thoſe that knew the form of theſe Emblems, in 
the firſt, had periſhed, the Jews caſe would be 
much to be pitied ; but it is by ſo much the leſs 
a proper object of compaſſion, that abundance of 
circumſtances ſhew the loſs was owing to their 
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own groſs fault, and perverſeneſs ; which juſtifies 
the judgement of Blindneſs the Deity has been 
pleaſed, in purſuance of many denunciations, and 
even of the CovenAanT ſolemnly entered into by 
their fathers, to execute againſt them. 

The firſt Temple was deſtroyed, and the people 
carried away, becauſe of their rebellion againſt 
Fehovah, and their running aſter the falſe gods of 
the nations; and it ſeems pretty certain, that 
thoſe who forſook Fehovah, entirely, would very 
litile mind, or meditate on the ſenſe of the Hue, 
or ſervice inſtituted by him ; and if any of them 
returned to their land, it is not very likely they 
would be ſolicitous about what they knew no- 
thing of. 

Ir is ſurpriſingly remarkable, that, from the 
promulgation of the Law on Sinai, till the de- 
ſtruction of Fervſalem with the firſt temple, the 
depraved turn ot the Jews, who followed their 
own imaginations, was to Peiythcifm, quitting Je- 
hovah for the fooliſh gods of the nations; and that 
contrary to the cleareſt evidence, though the 
had amongſt them the Ark of Jehovah, the whole 
ornaments and liturgy of the Temple, the fire of 
God burning on their altar, the Epgop with 
UR1m to direct them, the Prophets inſpired to 
inſtruct them, and the interpoſition of frequent 
. wt to prove Jehovah the only, the true 

od. 

And it is equally remarkable, that after their 
return from the captivity, when all theſe extraor- 
dinary pieces of evidence failed, notwithſtanding 
their many faults and follies, notwithſtanding their 
return from the captivity, they never once na- 
tionally ſwerved from Fehovah to the ſervice of 
the gods of the nations; but, by guarding againft 
that error, and the faulty effects of encouraging 
Imagination, they ran into the contrary extreme; 

, becaule 
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becauſe of the UniTY of Fehovah, they were 
unwilling to think of the PLURALITY of Elhim; 
and, leſt Imagination ſhould carry them too ſar, 
they would go no farther than the Letter of the 
Law, and the Exterior of Inſtitutions and ſervices; 
which, conſidered purely in that light, fignified 
nothing, or was apt to miſlead ; neglecting the 
precept ſo oſten inculcated, and fo carefully prac- 
tiſed by the godly, to cer ve, to meditate on the 
Lato, and thereby to diſcover, and comfort them- 
ſelves with the mercifuland beneficent meaning of it. 
This turn of mind loſt the knowledge of the Ce- 
rubim, it prevented their ſeeing the Meſſias in Feſus. 
As the Cherubim are not fully deſcribed in the 
hiſtory of the framing and building of the taber- 
nacle, or temple ; and as the Prieſts, who might 
have ſeen them in the Sanctum Sanctorum, and 
the other perſons, who muſt have ſeen them on 
the walls and doors of the temple, might have 
failed before the ſecond temple, was compleat] 
finiſhed, which would have furniſhed an excuſe 
to the ſucceeding Fervs for being without thoſe 
emblems in the ſecond temple, and for neglecting 
the knowledge thereby conveyed, it pleaſed God 
to exhibit to one of his prophets, Ezekzel, in vi- 
ſion, at different times, the figure of theſe Em- 
blems, which he has in two ſeveral places, chap. 1. 
and 10. carefully recorded. And it is not a little 
ſurprifing, that, though the Zews unanimouſly 
hold Eze#:iel to be a prophet, and theſe paſſages 
to be inſpired, yet they never thought fit to give 
the Figures he deſcribes a place in their temple, or to 
gueſs at the meaning of them, though they hold that 
thoſe viſions contain the moſt important myſtery. - 
The deſcription of the CREATUREs, ſeen in 
this viſion by Ezekiel, is ſo full, and ſo anxiouſly, 
and laboriouſly given, that there is no miſtaking 
ſome of the great lines of it. Each CHERUB had 


four 
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four heads, at leaſt faces, and but one body ; each 
had hands of a man, and wings + and the four 
faces were, firſt, the face of a Bull, which is pro- 
perly called a Cherub ; ſecondly to the right of the 
bull, the face of a Man ; thirdly, to the right of 
the man, the face of a Lion; and the faces of 
the Man and Lion are ſaid, chap. i. 10. to have 
been on the right ſide; whereas the face of the 
Bull is ſaid to have been on the left fide ; and 
fourthly, the face of an Eagle, without taking 
notice of any particular conjunction between the 
face of the Bull and that of the Eagle. 

And the prophet takes ſo much care to inculcate 
that the Creatures, or Figures, thus repreſented, 
were the CHERUBIM, and that the deſcriptions 
in the ſirſt and the tenth Chapters relate to the 
ſame Cherubim, that there can be no doubt he 
deſcribes the very Cherubim placed in the taber- 
nacle and temple: unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that 
this deſcription was given, on ſet purpoſe, to de- 
ceive and miflead us. 

Knowing thus, from Ezekiel, the form of the 
Cherubim, and knowing the uſage of the moſt an- 
tient nations, particularly the Egyptians, of fram- 
ing compounded figures of this kind, for hie- 
roglyphical or ſymbolical purpoſes, from the re- 
mains of their antiquities ſtill extant, we can en- 
tertain no doubt that this repreſentation was ſig- 
nificative. He who cannot believe that the Che- 
rubim was ſet in the Holy of Holies to repreſent 
one animal, compounded of Bull, Man, Lion, and 
Eagle, muſt neceſfarily admit that the faces of 
theſe animals, ſo joined, were intended to ſignify 
ſeveral characters, powers, or perſons, united to- 
gether in one. 

The Halian Janus was bifrons, ſometimes gua- 
drifrons; Diana was trifarmis; many Egyptian 


monuments 
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monuments ſhew two, ſometimes three heads of 
different creatures to one body ; in vaſt numbers 
of gems, particularly thoſe called Abraxa's, human 
bodies have the heads, ſometimes of dogs, ſome- 
times of lions, ſometimes of eagles or hawks, &c. 
and no one can doubt that each of thoſe repreſen- 
tations was ſymbolical. 

In conſidering this ſubject, we muſt recollect, 
that, though the building of the tabernacle was 
not ſo early as to give birth to thoſe ſtrange com- 
politions over the heathen world, yet this Figure 
was exhibited, immediately, upon the expulſion 
of man from Paradiſe; and was ſo well known, 
when Jſrael left Egypt, that the workman made 
the Cherubim, without any other direction than 
that of making them out of the gold that com- 
poſed the Me cy- Seat, and placing them on either 
end of it, looking towards the Mercy-Seat, and 
ſtretching their wings over it. So that the com- 
pound Figures of the antients, to repreſent their 
Deities, had no other original but that at the eaſt 
end of the garden of Eden. 

However the Emblems, or repreſentations, of 
the heathen divinities may have been complica= _. 
ted of the forms of different animals, originally ; 
yet we ſee, with length of time, they ſeparated 
thoſe * ang ſuppoſed the different Figures, to 
be different Deities; and at laſt worſhipped them 
apart. 

The Egyptian Apis, the Bull, in imitation where- 
f of the Iſraelites made their golden Calf, and Fe- 
| roboam made his Calves, was but one of thoſe 


3 figures; and the deity called Baal amongſt the 
4 Syrians, which is alſo called the Herfer Baal, was 
2 the ſame, and yet was the repreſentation of the 
„ eat God, the LORD of all. | | 
2 | M The 
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The Perſian Mithras was, in all the Devices 
of the ſervants of that god, pictured a Lion, or 
with a Lion's bead; and the Egyptian Sphinx, 
which ſtood at the entry of their temples, had 
but two of the cherubical figures, joined in a ſtrange 
manner, the head of the Zan put on the body of 
the Lion. DN | 

The Eagle was to the Greeks, and Romans, an 
emblem ſacred to Jupiter or Jovis, their great 
God, whom they pictured like a man. In the ta- 
lons of this bird they put a thunder-bolt, and this 
expreſſion of thunder, proceeding from clouds, 
borne by the Eagle, whoſe way in the air is a- 
mong the clouds, was the enſign of Ne@aAny:piry; 
Zeug: and we know from Sanchoniathon, that the 
Tyrians had a pillar ſacred to Vind, or Air in 
motion, as well as they had to Fire, built, as 
they ſaid, by U/ous the ſon of Hypſouranias ; which 
Fire and Wind they worſhipped as gods. 

We know from antient authors, and we ſee 
in antient gems and other monuments, that the 
Epyptians were very much accuſtomed to make the 
body of their Image, or repreſentation, human, 
ſometimes with the head of a Lien, ſometimes 
with that of a Haul, or Eagle, and ſometimes 
with that of a Bull, a Ram, or ſome other horned 
creature. | 
And as, from the original exhibition of the Che- 
rubim renewed, and recalled to its proper uſe, in 
the tabernacle, and temple, we ſee the antients 
had a pattern from whence they might have taken 
thoſe repreſentaions, which they monſtrouſly abuſ- 
ed, we may reaſonably conclude, that theſe re- 
preſentations which naturally, and without ſome 
inſtitution, would never have come into the heads 
of any men, flowed from an early practice, that 
had a different intent from that to which it was 
at laſt turned. 


And, 
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And, from the application made by the antient 
Pagans of each of the figures in the Cherubim, 
to ſignify a different Deity, we may with reaſon 
conclude, that they underſtood that particular fi- 
gure, in the Cherubim, which they choſe for their 
protector or god, repreſented, in the h:eroglyphical 
uſage of the early times, the power, the thing, or 
perſon, that they intended to ſerve. 

Thus, for example, if the curled hairs, and 
horns, in the Bull's head were, in hieroglyphical 
writing, made the emblem of Fire in general, or 
Fire at the orb of the Sun, thoſe who took ma- 


- terial fire for their deity, would ſet up that Deity 
; and worthip it. 


e If the Lion's piercing eyes, or any other con- 
1 ſideration, brought that animal to be the emblem 
$ of Light for their god, if any ſuch were, would 


h ſet up the Lion for the Emblem. | 
And if the Eagle's ſoaring flight, and commerce 


e thereby with the air, brought that bird to be the 
e emblem of Air, ſuch as imagined a divinity in the 
le Air, in Clouds, in Vinds, would take that bird 
n, to repreſent their deity, 
es And the Human FIGURE in the Cherubim muſt, 
es one ſhould think, be the moſt natural occaſion of 
ed that univerſal miſtake which all the heathens, at 
length, dropped into, of picturing their gods with 
be- human bodies, and the very earlieſt gave ſome 
in countenance to, in joining parts of the human 
nts body to, almoſt, all their repreſentations of their 
en gods, 
uſ- Now, ſoit is, that we do know from innume- 
re- rable texts of Scripture, and from many paſſages 
me in antient hiſtorians, and Mythologiſis, that the 
ads objects of the earlieſt pagan adoration, after loſing 
hat the idea of the true God, were the Powers in the 
Was Heavens, that were ſuppoſed to maintain this 


ſyſtem ; the Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Hot f 


2 Heaven, 
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Heaven, the Queen of Heaven; Fire, which was 
ſuppoſed to be one of the chief agents, in ſupport- 
ing the motion of the univerſe; Light, iſſuing 


from Fire; and the Air, Clouds, Winds, &c, 


which had infinite. force, and were ſuppoſed to 
act a very conſiderable part in the government and 
preſervation of the material world. : 

In particular we know, that Fire at the orb of 
the Sun was worſhipped by the antien. Egyptians, 
who made uſe of Apis, the Bull, for their Emblem; 
and that the worſhippers of Baal, the Heifer, be- 
lieved their god had the command of Fire : for, 
in the remarkable contention between Jehovah and 
Baal, managed on the one fide by Elijah, on the 
part of Zehovah, and on the other by four hundred 
and fifty Prie/is, on the part of Baal, the teſt of 
all was, which of their Deities could command Fir- 
to come down from heaven to conſume the ſacri- 
fice; and the iſſue diſgraced Baal, and deftroyed 
all his Pries. And therefore, it is no raſh con- 
cluſion, that the Ox's or Bull's head, was the Hie- 
roglyphical Emblem of Fire, perhaps Fire at the 
orb of the Sun, | 

We know, alſo, fhat many of the Egyptian. 
and of the neighbouring nations worſhipped Light; 
it was difficult to ſeparate the idea of light from 
that of fire, Thoſe that ſerved the moon and 
planets had got fire for their object. The Per- 
fians, who worſhipped fire, and eminently the 
body of the Sun, had Light, neceſſarily, in eſteem, 
their beneficent principle. Oromaſdes was Light, 

0b talked of worſhipping Light as idolatry. 

here were ſeveral temples in Zgypt, and in Ca- 
naan, to the Light of the Sun; and in Egypt, as 
well as in Per/ia, the Lion was a ſacred Emblem. 
Wherefore, it ſeems highly probable the Lian was 
uſed as the Symbol or Emblem of Light, as the Bull 
was made uſe of as the Emblem of Fire. 


We 
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We know alfo, that the earlieſt heatherfs took 
the Air, Wind, that thing which in the antient 
languages is expreſſed by a word ſignifying, pro- 
miſcuouſly, Mind and Spirit, that inviſible agent 
which we feel, and which performs ſo many con- 
ſiderable effects in nature without being ſeen, for 
a Deity ; that to it they aſcribed inſpiration ; their 
Sybil, their deliverers of Oracles were inflated, 
futurities, the will of their God was diſcovered, 
by the countenance of Clouds, and the flight of 
Birds, which were religiouſly obſerved by Augurs, 
in the Hebrew, Cloud-mongers ; Thunder was the 
voice of their God, which was portentous, and 
much obſerved ; Thunder was aſcribed to the great 
Jove, the Thunderer, and the Eagle with the thun- 
derbolt was his enſign. Whence we may, pretty 
ſafely, conclude, that the Eagle, to the worſhip- 
pers, of the Mir, repreſented, hieroglyphically, Air, 
Wind, Spirtt. 

If the Deity, to give ſome idea of himſelf from 
a ſenſible object, had made choice of the Heavens 
as the ſenſible object, from which to take the im- 
perfect idea of his immenſity, perſonality, and 
manner of exiſtence and operation; if by the vaſt- 
neſs of them his immenſity was to be repreſented ; 
it, by fire, the % Per/on, neceſſary and conti- 
nually generating and ſending forth Light, the 
| fecond Perſon, and conſtantly and neceſſarily ſup- 

plied by Air, or Spirit, the third Perſon, the Tri- 
nity co-exiſting, and co-operating, for the ſupport 
of the whole, and in aid of each other, was to 
be repreſented : then, upon diſcovering this to 
mankind, the Heavens would become the type 
of Jehouab, the divine Eſſence; Fire would be- 
come the f the firſt Perſon ; Light, of the 
ſecond ; and Air or Spirit, of the third: and 
whatever EMBLEMS, in hzeroglyphical writing, 
were uſed to expreſs theſe, as the names of the 


M 3 one, 
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one, would, or might be uſed, for the appellati- 
ons or names of the other. | 

So that, if this reſemblance, or repreſentation, 
were to be expreſſed in ſtone, wood or metal, the 
emblems of Fire, Light, and Air, or Spirit, that 
is, from what has been ſaid, the Bull, the Lien, 
and the Eagle, ought to be conjoined together 
into the form of one animal; and every body, 
who underſtood the hieroglyphical emblems, would 
immediately think on the Heavens which they 
repreſented, and, from thence, raiſe to himſelf 
the intended image of the Trinity in the divine 
£ Fence. 

"Now we do know that the word SHEMIM, 
uſed always for the /7cavens, in the ſacred lan- 
guage which God has choſen to expreſs his Reve- 
lation in, is plural, as the other word ELOUH u 
is; that its natural fignification is Names; and 
that it has been often made uſe of to ſignify the 
Deity. And if the Characters, or Powers, in the 
Heavens have been choſen to point out, and ex- 
preſs the Perſons in the Deity, we can perceive 
the reaſon why the Heavens have got the ap- 
pellation of the Names, by way of eminence, as 
they denote, or are deſcriptive of theſe ſacred 
Perſons. 

And we do, further, know, that the firſt turn 
the antient heathens took from the worſhip of the 
true, the inviſible God, was to the worſhip of 
the Heavens, thoſe Names; which can, pretty na- 
turally, be accounted for if they were accuſtom- 
ed to think on the Powers, or Characters, in the 
Heavens with any ſacred regard, and to believe, 
that they ſupported themſelves, and all the reſt of 
this ſyſtem, by one unerring, perpetual action and 
reaction upon themſelves, and on every thing elſe 


in the material world. 
| This 
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This defection from the knowledge and ſervice 


of the true God began as early as the project at 


Babel. The ſcheme, then, was, to build a tower 
or temple to the Heavens and the deſign was 
then broken, by making the projectors fall out 
amongſt themſelves about the LiTuRGyY, and 
form of Worſhip, which was confounding their 
language; yet it ſoon took place, in different fa- 
milies, and countries, tho* with different em- 
blems, ceremonies, and ſervices. Abraham, b 

the direction of God, left Ur of the Chaldees, 
where the 1ebellious ſervice, probably to the Light, 
had begun; and was, as were his ſon and grand- 


child, after him, for many years, kept under the 


immediate direction, of God, itinerant in regions, 
that were then but thinly peopled, and with the 
inhabitants whereof they had but ſmall inter- 


courſe to prevent the infection that might have 


come from communication with idolaters; and, 
by the immediate act of providence, his race was 


brought down to Egypt, and exceedingly multi- 


plied there, under particular manners, and inſti- 
tutions, that kept them diſtin& from the people 
of that great empire; which, as it was one of 
the firſt mighty monarchies, ſo was confeſſedly 
the moſt noted for the learning, and ſuperſtitious 


profeſſion, of the Pagan religion: and choſen 


therefore by the Deity as the ſcene in which his 
wonders were to be wrought, for the confuſton of 
idolatrous imagination, and for eſtabliſhing the 
authority of himſelf, his Lawgiver, and conſe- 
quently his Laws, with the 1/rael:tiſh people. 
As ſubſtituting the viſible ſimilitude in the room 
of the inviſible God was the firſt, it was the moſt 
criminal, the moſt dangerous abuſe that ever crept 
into religion; and therefore the ſtrongeſt, the 
moſt laborious efforts, if one may be allowed to 
ſay ſo, were made by the Deity to correct, and 
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prevent it; and to ſet men right in that particular, 
Reaſonings of any kind, could not have had the 
ſame weight to convince the idolatrous Egyptians, 
of their error, and to guard Jſrael againſt falling 
into it. 

And, accordingly, we ſee the point, principal- 
ly, laboured in the writings left by Moeſes, is aſ- 
ferting to Jehovah the power, pre-eminence, and 
dominion, attributed by the Pagans to the Hea- 
vens, Hence his books begin with the creation, 
and formation of thoſe Heavens by the word of 
God; the hiſtory of the deſtruction of the earth, 
dy the flood, is minutely recorded; the conſtant 
claim of the Deity is to be confeſſed as the Creator 
of the Heavens and the Earth, and the giver of 
all the good things that wefe to come, immedi- 
ately, from them. The chief view of the Law 
of the two Tables, is to deny ſervice to all beings 
but Jebovab; the profeſſions of the faithful were, 
that Fehovah made the Heavens; was the ſo- 
vereign Lord and Maſter; and in thoſe profeſſions, 
the miracles in Egypt, c. are referred to as the 
foundation. of their belief and acknowledgment. 

It calls for very particular attention, that the 
firſt, and the grand miſtakes in religion proceeded 
from taking literally, what was meant figuratively, 
or emblematically only; and ſo denying, in effect, 
the /ymbelical meaning; from which ſeveral im- 
pious abſurdities followed, terminating in abſolute 
infidelity, where ſome ſort of impertinent belief 
was not maintained by extravagant Imaginations. 

The ridicule of this miſtake appears very ſtrong, 
in taking ſymbolical repreſentations for the Rea- 
lities intended to be repreſented ; whatever pre- 
tence a Revelation, recorded in words by writing, 
might have to be ſo, /iterally, underſtood, ſure it 
was extremely peryerſe, to take pictures only, ou 
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the original things or perſons deſigned to be exhi- 
bited by the pictures. . 

And yet this folly we ſee mankind fell into al- 
moſt in every particular. The Elobim were 
repreſented by the Heavens, and theſe, again, in 
Sculpture, or Piqture, by the Bull, the Lion, and 
the Eagle joined. The firſt who wandered from 
the truth, miſtook the Heavens, Fire, Light, and 
Air, or Spirit, for what they were intended to 
repreſent, the inviſible Trinity; and ſuch wor- 
ſhipped them, uſing the figures of The Bull, the 
Lion, the Eagle, only as hieroghyphical repreſen- 
tations. of thoſe Powers, which they truly were 
intended to be, But their ſucceſſors, in proceſs 


of time, forgetting the ſuppoſed influence of thoſe 


Powers in the Heavens, and obſerving religious 
ſervice paid to the forms of thoſe animals, made a 
ſecond miſtake; looked no more to the Heavens 


as their Gods, but ſtupidly imagined a Deity to be 


inherent in thoſe graven or molten Images which 
they worſhipped and ſerved, and from whom they 


looked for favour, and protection: and when thoſe: 


things became too abſurd to be credited, and for- 
mally defended, Imagination was ſet to work, and' 


produced ſuch ridiculous ſyſtems in reſpect to the 
Deity, as endangered the loſing of the knowledge, 


even of the original Symbols, and helped to intro- 
duce total Unbelief and Atherſm: 


It was taking Symbols for Realities that made 
men imagine a purifying quality in the blood of 
beaſts ;. that made them fancy that Hecatombs 


ſlaughtered placated the Deity; and that God 


was delighted with the ſmoke that aroſe from the 
fat of burnt-offerings. | 


It was laying hold of the letter, and letting the 


meaning ſlip, that induced men to ſacrifice their 


fir t- born, and to ſhed in ſacrifice human blood: 
the blood of the fir/-born was to atone; the /eed of 
1 , 
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The woman was to relieve mankind from miſery ; 
the firſt-born were ſacred to God. Zealots to the 
letter imagined the fruit, at leaſt the firf-fruits, 
of the womb had this virtue; and therefore of- 
fered it, /iterally, to their gods; which, at laſt, 
made human ſacrifice faſhionable. 

In ſhort, looking at the external ſymbols, and 
letter, and not at the apparent, certain meaning 
of both, drove the heathens to all their follies; 


and firſt miflagd, and afterwards hardened and con- 
firmed the s in thoſe abſurdities, under which 


they are ridiculous, and miſerable, to this day, 

As the practice of the earlieft heathens, who 
firſt apoſtatiſed to the ſervice of the Heavens, in 
ſetting up the figures of the ſeveral animals, where- 
of the Cherubim was compoſed, for the ſymbols, 
or emblems, of the different Powers in the Hea- 
dens, which they worſhipped, is ſtrong evidence 
what thoſe figures were, originally, intended to 
repreſent; it becomes neceſſary for one, who 
would have further ſatisfaction in this particular, 
to fearch the ſcriptures, . to ſee whether, in the 
ſeveral appearances of the Deity therein related, 
there may not be ſome characters fit to confirm, 
or deſtroy the opinion that the figures in the Che- 
rubim were the emblems of fire, light, and air, 
or ſpirit. CERES Rare. 

And, upon due inquiry, it will be found, that, 
almoſt, always when the manner of 7ehovah's 
appearance is deſcribed, the viſible ſymbol of his 
preſence was fire, or light, or air, or all three to- 
gether: not to mention that the appearance of fire 
is generally, and, almoft, neceſſarily attended with 
that of light. oft: 

The firſt appearance deſcribed is Gen. xv. where 
to confirm the covenant to Abrabam, the parts of 
| the divided beaſts, and the fowls, being ſet over 
| againſt 
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againſt each other, the appearance of a ſmoking 
furnace, and a lamp of fre, paſſed between them. 
That this appearance contained fire, /ight, and air, 
or ſpirit, is evident. 

The ſecond appearance of which the form is 
mentioned, was under the oaks of Mamre, Gen. 
xviii. where the figure is not particularly deſcribed, 
though probably it was human, or like toit; and 
all we can gather from this, is, that the appear- 
ance was under the form of three Perſons. 

The next appearance deſcribed is that to Moſes, 
in the buſh, Zxcd. iii.; what was exhibited to- 
view, was a burning buſh which was not con- 
ſumed; and this exhibition could not poſſibly be 
without light; whether it was attended with cloud, 
or ſmoke, the text does not ſay. 

The next emblem of the preſence of God, de- 
ſcribed, is the pillar of fire, and cloud, that guided 
and guarded the {ſraelites in the wilderneſs ; if 
light be allowed to the fire, in this exhibition, all 
the three are joined. 

Immediately after this we fee Tehovah giving 
the Law, ſolemnly, from Sinai. He is ſaid, Exod. 
xix. 18. to have deſcended upon it in fire: Mount 
Sinai was altogether on a ſmoke; it was covered 
with a thick cloud, and there were on it thunders 
and lightnings; and Moſes takes notice, Deut. iv. 
Is. in cautioning the Iſraelites againſt graven ima- 
ges, and the making the ſimilitudes of any crea- 
tures, to be worſhipped as God, that on the day 
that 7ehovah ſpoke to them in Horeb, out of the 
midſt of the fire, they ſaw no manner of fimilitude : 
by which, the text ſhews, muſt be meant the ſi- 
militude of. any animal; beſides, that it is certain 
there muſt have been the appearance of fire, and 
light from it, as well as from the lightning, and 
the cloud, which, naturally, denotes air, or ſpirit, 
whoſe peculiar language thunder is. | 
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When the tabernacle of the congregation was 
removed, and pitched without the camp, upon the 
people's rebellion whilſt Moſes tarried yet in Horeb, 
the pillar of Cloud deſcended, and ſtood at the door 
of the tabernacle, ſo often as the Lord talked with 
Jes ; and all the people, upon ſeeing this cloud, 
worſhipped. Exod. xxxiii. 9. 10, 

When Moſes deſired to ſee the way of the Lord, 
and Jehovah was to proclaim his name, he cauſed 
his glory to paſs by him, Exod. xxxiii. 22. Now, 
if this glary of the Lord was of the ſame kind with 
that which filled the tabernacle, and temple, on 
many occaſions, and which Ezekiel, in his account 
of the Cherubim, deſcribes, it muſt have conſiſted 
of fire, light, and air, or ſpirit. 

When the tabernacle was ſet up, Exod. xl. 34 
25. the cloud of the Lord covered the tent, and 
the glory of Jehovah filled the tabernacle, When 
Aaron bleſſed the people, for the firſt time, upon 
entering upon his office, Levit. ix. 23. the glory of 
Jebovab appeared to all the people. When the 
temple was compleated, and the ſacred muſick had 
played, 1 Kings viii. 10. 11. and 2 Chron. v. 13, 
14. the cloud filled the houſe of Jehovah, ſo that the 
Prigfts could not ſtand to miniſter, by reaſon of the 
cloud : for the glory of Fehovab had filled the houſe 
of Fchovah. And, 2 Chron. vii. 2. when Solomon 
had done praying, at the dedication of the temple, 
the glory of the Lord filled the houſe. And the 
Prieſts could not enter into the houſe of Jehovah, 
be:au/e the glory of Febovab had filled Fehoval's 
Hou ſe. 

Now, if we examine what appearance this glory 
= Felovab had, when he was, as one may ſay, in 
perſon, taking poſſeſſion of his houſe, and can with 
certainty diſcover it, we may with confidence con- 

. clude, that the ſenſible image it bore, was what 
God intended ſhould give the idea of the * 
thing 
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thing, to which he, whoſe preſence that appearance 
denoted, was to be aſſimilated. 

The common notion of glory has ſplendor, a 
glare of light attending it; and, when brought 
into ſculpture, or painting, is figured like rays iſ- 
ſuing from the ſun; and, in the pallages above 
mentioned, a cloud, another emblem, was atten- 
dant. „ 

In Ezekiel, chap. I. where the Church is de- 
ſcribed, the glory of Febovah is alſo ſtrongly painted. 
The viſion begins with a whirlwind, a great cloud, 
v. 4. and a fire infolding itſelf. v. 13. As for the 
likeneſs of the living creatures, thetr appearance was 


like burning coals of fire, and like the appearance of 


lamps : it went up and down among the living crea- 
tures, and the fire was bright, and out of the fire 
went forth lightning. v. 26. 27. 28. The appear- 
ance of a Man, on the appearance of a throne; and 
the prophet ſaw, as the colour of amber, as the ap- 
pearance of fire round about within it: from the ap- 
pearance of his loins even upwards, and from the 
appearance of his Joins even downwards, he ſaw as 
it were the appearance of fire; and it had brightneſs. 
round about, As the appearance of the bow that is 
in the cloud in the day of rain, ſo was the appeare 
ance of the brightneſs round about. This, ſays the 
prophet, was the appearance of the likeneſs of the 
glory of the Lord : and, when he ſaw it, he fell 
down upon his face. And chap. 10. v. 4. where 
the ſame Cherubim are deſcribed, the court is ſaid to 
have been full of the brightneſs of Fehovab's glory, 
whilſt the houſe was filled with the cloud. 

This deſcription ſhews that fire, light, and cloud, 
were the principal, if not the only ingredients in 
the appearance of the glory of Jehovah; and the 
preternatural appearance of light, ſhining from the 
ſkin of Moſes's face, after the glory of Fehovah had 
paſſed by him, ſhews pretty well, what ſhare Ty 
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278 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c, 
had in the compoſition of that glory; which the 
Apoſtle Paul ſeems to have underſtood, when 
writing to the Hebrews, chap. 1. he ſpeaks of the 
brightneſs of the Father's glory, the expreſs image of 
bis Perſon. _ | 

Beſides theſe appearances of the glory of the Lord, 
Fehovah acts in character, when, Levit. ix. 23. 
24. pleaſed with the prieſthood of Aaron, he ſends. 
fire, the emblem of himſelf, out from his face, to 
burn the ſacrifice on the altar; when, 2 Chron, 
vii. 1. fire, upon the ending of Solomon's prayer, 
came down from heaven, and conſumed the burnt- 
offering; and when, 1 Kings xvili. 38. the deci- 
ſion was made, as above mentioned, between Je- 
havah and Baal, by fire from heaven. 

Theſe being, perpetually, the ſignals of Jeho- 
vah's preſence, the ſymbols made uſe of to denote 
his appearance ; theſe having been, jointly, or ſe- 
verally, the objects of the earlieſt Pagans religious 
ſervices, the Pagans acknowledging the bull, the 
lion, and the eagle, as the emblems of theſe their 
divinities, which, in length of time, they miſtook 
for what they were intended only to repreſent ; and 
the bull, the lion, and the eagle, joined in the ap- 
pearance of one living creature, having been conſe- 
crated, as one may ſay, in the Cherubim, for the 
reſidence of the preſence of God in the Holy of Ho- 
lies, one can hardly doubt that the figures, joined 
in the Cherubim, which were the emblems of fire, 
light, and air, or ſpirit, the ordinary ſimilitude 
under which the Deity uſually appeared, were in- 
tended to repreſent thoſe characters, or perſons, in 
the divine Z//ence, that fire, /ight, and air, or ſpi- 
rit, reſembied.. 

Whatever occaſion man might have had for the 
knowledge of the diſtinction of perſons in the Deity, 
before the FALL ; yet it ſeems certain, the manner 
of his ſalvation, after his defection, could not an 

een 
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been imparted to him without revealing hat truth, 
undiſcoverable by the light of nature. He could 
not poſſibly know, how, or upon what account, 
his ſins were to be pardoned, and himſelf rein- 
ſtated in the favour of God, without being told, 
that the Deity conſiſts of three Perſons ; that of 
thoſe three, purſuant to a covenant made before the 
CREATION, the ſecond was to take on him fleſh, 
and in the form of a man to ſuffer, and thereby 


atone for the fins of mankind; and that the third 


was to keep a communication with the ſouls of 
men, for their guidance and comfort. And man 
could not poſſibly keep up, with any certainty, the 
memory of this Revelation, without ſome memo- 
rial, ſome Hymbelical act, or thing, to preſerve it; 
or look upon ſuch ſymbol, knowing the ſenſe of it, 


without gratefully confeſſing his obligations to thoſe 


divine Perſons, to whom he owed his being, his 


comfort, his ſalvation. | 
A Chriſtian, the moſt important article of whoſe 


Creed it is, that the Deity was joined to the hu- 
manity, that the Werd was made fleſh, that a 


Perſon in Jehovah became the Son of Man, and a 


Man, born of a Virgin, became the Son of Jehovah, 
will not ſcruple when he is told, that, in the re- 
preſentation of the Deity exhibited under /ymbols 
in the Cherubim, for the inſtruction and comfort of 
mankind, the figure of a Man is added to thoſe 


that repreſent the Trinity; that this figure of a 
Man is placed at the right hand of that emblem that 


repreſents the Father, the fir Perſon, the Fire; 


and that it is, in a particular manner, conjoined 


with the Lion, the ſecond Perſon, the Light, He 


firmly believes what theſe figures, thus explained, 


repreſent; and muſt think it agreeable to the great 
condeſcenſion, and goodneſs of the merciful God, 
to acquaint man, from the beginning, with what 
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fo nearly concerned him, and what, without Re- 
velation, he could poſſibly have no idea of. 
The hreroglyphical repreſentation in the Cherubim 

muſt not be conſidered, ſingly, from the form of 
it; but to that muſt be added the rank it had in 
the tabernacle, and the ceremony, or emblematical 
action in which it was concerned. 

It has been already obſerved, that the Cherubim 
were to be made out of the ſame pure gold that 
compoſed the mercy-ſeat, which they were to cover 
with their wings; and all that is deſcribed to us, 
further, of their poſture, is, that, ſtanding one at 
each end of the mercy-ſeat, their faces were to 
look towards each other, and towards the mercy- 

eat. | 
H This mercy-ſeat, the ſpace between the two Che- 
rubim, is deſcribed, particularly, as the place of 
the reſidence of the Deity, and of his appearance; 
he was to inhabit the Cherubim, or between them; 
and he was to appear, there, in the cloud, and to 
declare his will from thence. 

Beſides this, there was a ſtated ſolemn ceremony 
to be performed, once a year, on the day of Ex- 
piation, before the mercy-/eat : the Prięſi was to 
bring within the vail the blood of the /in-offzring, 
and with-it to make atonement for all the people, 
by ſprinkling of the blood upon the mercy- ſcat, and 
ſeven times before it; and this blood, ſo ſprinkled, 
is ſaid to expiate. 

The atoning blood, in this higheſt act of the 
Moſaical inſtitution, was ſprinkled on that place, 
the mercy- ſeat, towards which the ſeveral faces of 
the Cherubim were turned: and, if they were to 
ſee, they had no object to look at, on this ſolemn 
day of expiation, but the Prieſt in the holy gar- 
ment, the emblem of the ſecond Perſon, the Light, 
ſprinkling this blood on, and towards, the mercy- 
ſeat ; which could hardly fail to raiſe the idea, that 


the 
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the blood, ſo ſprinkled, was the object, the divine 
Perſons, whom theſe figures repreſented, looked 
upon as 'the propitiation, the ranſom, the atone- 
ment. 

And, if it was neceſſary, towards making this 
emblem compleat, to repreſent all the Perſons as 
looking upon, and accepting this blood, then it 
became neceſſary to make two ſeveral Cherubs, and 
to place them at different ends of the mercy: /eat, 
that the face of each figure might be turned to- 
wards the ſpot the blood was to be ſprinkled on ; 
becauſe, had there been no more than one Cherub, 
two only of the four faces could have been directed 
to the place on which the blood was to be ſprinkled; 
beſides that the ſignificancy of the circumſtance of 
their faces looking towards each other, which de- 
* a ſeparate conſideration, would have been 

Nothing is more certain, than that, under the 
Moſaick economy, the Deity was to reſide, to 
dwell, to appear, in the midſt of the people, in 
the place where he was to put his Name; the 
place where, and where only, in excluſion of all 
others, ſacrifice was to be offered, the altar was to 
be ſet up, and every other ceremonial, or emble- 
matical act of their religion was to be performed, 
and more particularly the higheſt, in, or between 
the Cherubim, 

Whatever religious act was done, in this place, 
is ſaid to be done before Fehovah ; in the Hebrew, 
always, before the faces of Jehovah, 

Now, if the ſeveral faces of the Cherubim are 
taken to repreſent the Perſons in the Deity, and 
therefore to be called the faces of Fehovah, the rea- 
ſon of this phraſeology will be obvious, as the phraſe 
itſelf will be ſignificant. 

It is not to be diſſembled, that the Hebrew 
words, tranſlated before the faces, are often made 

uie 
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uſe of to ſignify before, or in preſence of, without 
regard to plurality of faces; but it deſerves in- 


quiry, how.ſo ſtrange a phraſeology came to take 


place. 

And it ſeems to call for very particular attention, 
that, before the Zo/aich inſtitution, and, indeed, 
from the firſt Revelation, the preſence of the Deity 
1s repreſented as confined, with reſpe to religious 
acts, to a place; and what is done, in that place, 
is ſaid to be done before the faces of Fehovah. 

Cain is ſaid to have gone out from the faces of 
Jehovah, and to have dwelt in the land of Ned, 
to the eaſtward of Eden, Now, if by the faces of 

ehovah is not meant ſome particular place of his 
immediate preſence, and if, on the contrary, his 


preſence, as we tranſlate it, in general, is under- 


ſtood, the thing will not be true: Cain could not 
convey himſelf out of the preſence of God, which 
is every where; but he might remove from that 
place which he choſe, in a particular manner, for 
his reſidence, in the celebration of religious acts. 

In like manner, the pot of manna, Exod. xvi. is 
ordered to be laid up, and was accordingly laid up, 
before the faces of Jehovah, before the Te/timony, 
long before the Moſaic tabernacle and ark was 
made, or erected. Laying it up any where, 
would, in one ſenſe, have been laying it up before 
the Lord; but Aaron underſtood the meaning of the 
expreſſion to be, to lay it up before the Teſtimony, 
where the faces of the Cherubim were, 

Nor need any one ſcruple admitting the force of 
this laſt obſervation ; for it is evident from this, as 
well as other texts, that the Iſraelites had an ar#, 
and a tabernacle, conſecrated to the reſidence of 
Fohovah, and deſtined to religious ſervice, beſote 
the Moſaick tabernacle was reared up, 

Upon the provocation of the 1/raelites, in mak- 
ing the golden calf, Jehovah being highly dif- 

_ pleaſed, 
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pleaſed, the tabernacle was by Moſes taken out of 
the center, and removed far from the camp, and 
was called the tabernacle of the congregation, where 
Jehovub deſcended in a cloud, to give directions to 
Mojes. Now this happened in the interval, be- 
tween Moſes's receiving inſtructions for buildin 
the tabernacle that was made in the wilderneſs, and 
his giving orders for the contribution for that work ; 
which evidences that the Iſraelites had, upon their 
going out of Egypt, a tabernacle for Fehovah, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his preſence, and the /ymbols of it, be- 
fore that reared by Mſes was prepared. a 
Though the having a tabernacle for Jehovah, 
ſufficiently implies the having an ar#, with the 
mercy-ſeat and Cherubim, the furniture of it; yet 
there is other evidence to ſhew that the 1/raelites 
actually had an ark, different from that made b 
Moſes. For when the art, which had been taken 
by the Philiſtines, was locally at K:rjath-jearim, 


r Saul, being at Gibeab of Benjamin, 1 Sam. xiv. 

18. orders Abijab to bring him thither the ar+ of 
$ God; and the penman of that book adds a remark, 
, for at that time there was an ark of God, beſides 
', that, with the children of //rae/. And when the 
s ark made by Moſes, after having been carried from 
>, Kirjath-jearim, was lodged in Zion, Uriah, who 
re had left Fab at the ſiege of Rabbah, bring, preſſed 
e to go to his houſe and to his wife, excuſes himſelf, 
is alledging it was not proper for him to take ſo much 

eaſe, when the Ark, and [/rael, and Fudah abode 

in tents, and 7oab, and the King's ſervants were 


incamped in the open fields. 2 Sam. xi. II. 

And it ſeems highly probable, that the 4r& thus 
brought to Saul when in camp, and the Ark that 
was with Joab at the ſiege of Rabbab, was the ſame 
that belonged to the tabernacle which the [/raelites 
carried from Egypt with them; becauſe, after the 

building. 
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building of Moſes's tabernacle, it was unlawful to 
have made any new one in imitation of it. 

If it is aſked, whence the I/raelites had an ark, 
a tabernacle, Cherubim, and the preſence, or the 
ſuppoſed preſence, of Fehovah, in, or between, 
thoſe Cherubim? toward the reſolution of that 
queſtion, it muſt be conſidered, whence the an- 
tient nations had their Ciæ, their Ars, their 
Images, their Teraphim, their Tabernacles, their 
Temples; becauſe the origin of both will, very 
probably, be found the ſame. g 

The account given us by Moſes, of the publi- 
cation of the Goſpel, aſter the Fall, is very ſhort, 
and conciſe, though the Revelation may, in itſelf, 
have been very full and explicit. Hopes of mercy 
given are recorded in that fingle ſentence, The 
feed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the head of the ſer- 
bent and we hear of no other /ymbolical thing, 
inſtitution, or exhibition, except only the placing, 
or inhabiting, the Cherubim, to the eaſtward of 
Eden, upon man's being removed out of it. 

The Jews, who have miſconſtrued the Angel 
Jehovah into a created angel, have thought fit, 
here, to underſtand, by the Cherubims, two of the 
ſame ſort of Angels, who had got a flaming {word, 
amongſt them, to frighten Adam from re-entering 
Eden, and meddling with the fruit of the tree 
life; and this monſtrous ſtory they made out of 
a text that, necellarily, means no ſuch thing, and 
may fairly be conſtrued to a ſenſe big with the 
molt important information to mankind, 

For, in the firſt place, what the Jews and we 
tranſlate to cep the way of the tree of life, with in- 
tent to prevent the coming at it, may as proper- 
ly be rendered to obſerve, or for obſerving, and ſo 
diſcovering, or finding out, the way to the tree of 
_ life; and every body knows that the word way of 

| heaven, 
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heaven, way to life, in the Greek, as well as He- 
brew learning, means to arrive at happineſs. 

In the next place, what we commonly tranſlate 
flaming ſword ſtands in two ſeveral Nouns, not 
joined by conſtruction, ame and ſword, which 
laſt means nothing more particular than a killing 
weapon. 

And, in the laſt place, the word we tranſlate 
placed Cherubims, is, almoſt always, in every other 
text tranſlated inhabited; and whether you tranſ- 
late it placed, or inhabited, the next word ought 


to be tranſlated the Cherubims, as things or emblems 


well known to thoſe for whom Moſes wrote. So 
that Jehovah's placing or inhabiting theſe Cheru- 
bims, where there was alſo the appearance of fire 
and ſword, was the method, choſen by him, to 
make the way to the tree of life kept, or obſerved. 
Now, as the eſtabliſhed method for atonement 


and propitiation, the known way to the tree of life, 


was, by employing fire in burnt ſacrifice, and the 
ſword in ſhedding blood, both which muſt be 
done before the faces of Fehovah, reſiding in or 
between the Cherubim; what hinders us,to con- 
clude, that the exhibition mentioned by Moſes 
was, to the /ymbolical inſtitution and ſervice af- 
terwards eftabliſhed amongſt men, the ſame that 
the patterns ſhewed to Moſes and to David were 
of the tabernacle and temple that afterwards were 


' erected; and that Adam, and in him mankind, 


was thereby inſtructed to ſhed Blood, and offer 
burnt- gene, before the faces of ſuch ſymbelical 
figures as were then repreſented ? Surely, if the 
ſhedding of blood, and offering by fire, were then 
inſtituted, as we are pretty ſure they were, the 
manner would alſo be directed. And, as we 
know, from the hiſtory of Cain, that Fehovah 
Choſe a place for his more immediate preſence, call- 
ed his faces, we cannot poſſibly doubt that direc- 

tions 
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tions muſt be given with what /ymbols that place 
was to he adorned, and how it was to be diſtin- 
guiſhed : nor can we reaſonably heſitate to pro- 
nounce that the ſymbol of his preſence was the 
Cherubim, the place where, in the Jetwiſh cecono- 
my, he moſt certainly dwelt, and where, in the 
very text in queſtion, he is ſaid to inhabit, 

If then this emblematical repreſentation was ex- 
hibited, immediately after the Fall, to expreſs and 
keep in perpetual memory the Revelation of mer- 
cy to man, by the blood and ſuffering of that 
perfect human ſacrifice, who was to be joined to 
the ſecond Perſon in the Deity, and to redeem and 
| govern thoſe that ſerved, and truſted in him, we 
can clearly ſee the extent of God's goodneſs from 
the beginning, univerſally, to all mankind; and 
we can perceive how the Jews came to have a 
tabernacle, and an ark, with proper emblems, be- 
fore that made by Moſes; and how the Nations 
came by their ſymbols, of the like nature; which 
in proceſs of time they miſtook, miſapplied, and 
altered, when their corruption and imagination 
had once led them aſtray. 

For if, in that emblematical ſervice, the /ymbel 
of the preſence of the Deity was neceſſary, to- 
wards performing ſacrifice, as well as the emblem of 
the great ſacrifice, the great” interceſſor, &c. then 
it became neceſſary for men, when, by multiply- 
ing, they were forced to extend their quarters, and 
to people diſtant regions, to carry ſome ſymbol of 
the divine preſence along with them, in order to 
the ſacrihcing acceptably ; every nation, agreeing 
in the ſame ſervice, muſt have one; and ever 
family, ſo long as the right of exerciſing the prieſt- 
hood remained with the firſt born, muſt alſo have 
one, elſe that right would be of no benefit; and 
if they lived in the itinerant, No- made way, they 
. muſt have a tent, or tabernacle, for placing thoſe 
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ſymbols in, as well as means of tranſporting them; 
as, on the other hand, if their ſeats were fixed, 
ſo as to ſuffer them to ere& houſes for themſelves, 
they naturally would find houſes, temples, for 
thoſe ſymbols. 


Nothing was more common than Heuſbold- 


Gods among the antients, Laban had his Tera- 


phim, which he calls his Gods, and about which 
he was extremely ſolicitous ; Rachel had no leſs 
reſpect for them than he. The Heathens carried 
their Gods along with them, whitherſoever they 
went. The idolatrous Jſraelites had, probably, 
in the wilderneſs tabernacles for their Gods Chiun 
and Remphan. The cauſe of making the golden 
Calf was, probably, compliance with this cuſtom. 
Aneas is commended for the pious care of carry- 
ing his Gods, his Dii Penates, from Troy to Itah; 
though what the form of them was, is not known. 
Every family had their Penates, their Dii Lares, 
though in Jater times they forgot what form theſe 
antiently were of. Teraphim, Penates, Lares, are 
all plural names for the repreſentations' of thoſe 
Family-Gods ; and, laying thoſe circumſtances to- 
gether, it is impoſſible to doubt that the making 
theſe repreſentations, amongſt the different nati- 
ons and kindreds, owed its origin to one and the 
ſame cauſe. 

It was becauſe of the many corruptions intro- 
duced into the ſacred ſervice, in practice as well 
as in opinion; that the 7ewih ceconomy was in- 
ſtituted; and it was becauſe the permiſſion of ever 


head of a family to be Prięſt, for his own houſe, 


and to facrifice according to his own will, had 
introduced the greateſt uncertainty, as well as er- 
ror, that the firſt act towards eſtabliſhing the 
Fewiſh liturgy was, the abrogating that right, the 


depriving the fr/i-born of all pretence to ſhed 
blood, 


: 
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blood, and transferring that right to the family of 


Aaron. 


It was for the ſame reaſon, and to the ſame in- 
tent, that ſacrifice of all ſorts was prohibited, ex- 
cept before the faces of Fehovah, in the taber- 
nacle firſt, and then in the temple. In the wil- 
derneſs no Iſraelite could lawfully kill a clean ani- 
mal, for private uſe,.in any other place, except 
before the tabernacle : and though, when the peo- 
ple had fixed ſeats in the land of Canaan, diſtant 
from the faces of Fehovah, they were permitted to 
kill of the.flocks, or of the herds, for domeſtick 
uſe, provided they did not eat the blood or the 
fat; yet ſtill, under the ſtricteſt menaces, they 
were prohibited to ſacrifice, for fear of the abuſes 
that might enſue. 

The very prohibition, together with ſubſtituting 
the Levites in place of the firſi-born, and the 
change that was thereby introduced in the prece- 
dent practice, which all mankind but the  Zews 
continued in, ſhews ſufficiently what was lawful 
and regular before that prohibition z and the cir- 
cumſtances, above taken notice of, ſufficiently 
ſhew the occaſion and meaning of it. 

Much of the ſame kind, and nearly for the 
fame reaſon, is the prohibition to make graven or 
molten images to repreſent 7ehovah, to fall down 
before them, or worſhip them; to ere altars, 
ſtatues, or pillars, for religious ſervice. Abraham, 
Sc. built altars; Jacob anointed a ſtone, which 
he had ſet up, and called it Beth-e/; and doubt- 
leſs the practice of both was laudable, and, but 
for the prohibition in the in/tztution given by 
Moſes, each might have been lawfully practiſed 

the Iſraelites in Canaan, as well as their ſacri- 
ficing before the faces of Jehovah might have 
been imitated. But, after all religious ſervice, the 


whole /ymbolical repreſentation of the grace of 


God 
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God to mankind, was confined to the tabernacle' 
and temple, then what was lawful to be done elſe- 
where, became unlawful; and, as it was thus im- 
poſſible, after that period, to ſacrifice any where 
but before the faces of Fehovah, the ſymbols of his 
preſence, in the holy place, it became unfit to make, 
or to have in reverence, thoſe ſymbols (which were 
only expreſſive, as they were joined with ſacri- 
fice) any where elſe, except when a Prophet had 
immediate direction, or in caſes of neceſſity. 

The prohibition, then, is to Iſrael, that they 
ſhould not make unto themſelves. graven images, 
the /imilitudes of any thing in the heavens above, 
or in the earth beneath, &c.; that they ſhould 
not bow down to them, nor ſerve them; that 
they ſhould not take upon themſelves, wantonly, 
to aſſimilate God to what their imaginations might 
ſuggeſt to them he was like, by the practice where- 
of mankind had already run into ſo many ridicu- 
lous, and miſerable errors. But this prohibition 
does not, in any degree, imply, that the Deity 
might not continue the uſe of the ſacred {ymbol of ' 
his perſonality and grace, in the merciful act of re- 
deeming mankind, in the Holy of Holies ; no more 
than the inhibition to ſacrifice, at large, prevent- 
ed ſacrificing in' the temple. And, if it be ſaid, 
that the actual inſtitution of ſacrifice, at the altar, 
ſhews the prohibition to ſacrifice was not abſolute, 
it may alſo be ſaid, that the command to frame 


the Cherubim is as expreſs as that to burn Holo- 
cauſts at the altar. my 


It is, indeed, true, that the prohibition extends 
to prohibit all religious wor/hip, even to the ſa- 
cred. emblems in the holy place; an extravagance 
into which the idolaters had fallen; and that may 
be a main motive for forbidding the very making, 
or having, ſuch emblems in private hands. But 

then 
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then there was no danger of that abuſe in the 
temple : The /ymbzsls were placed there, not as 
the objects of worſhip, but as deſcriptive, in ſome 
degree, of the manner of the act of grace, as it 
was to be brought about by the perſons in the 
Deity, for mankind, The preſence, that was to 
be worſhipped, was to be looked for between thoſe 
ſymbols, or emblems, upon the mercy-ſeat; and the 
cloud, and the glory iſſuing from it, called away 
the attention from thoſe repreſentations. Beſides 
that, to prevent abuſes from imagination, and all 
attempts of worſhipping, theſe ſacred figures were 
kept in the innermoſt part of the tabernacle, and 
temple, to be approached only once a-year, and 
that by the Higb-Prieſt, on the day of expiation. 

That this was the apprehenſion of the Iſraelites, 
of thoſe times, is evident from the conduct of 
their ſucceſſors, who could not well fail to be ac- 
quainted with their notions; and who might 
think, that ordinances of this kind, intended to 


"take place in a ftate of quiet and tranquility, when 


all the people had free acceſs to the tabernacle, 
or temple, might be ſuperſeded, in caſe of abſo- 
lute neceſſity, when the pious could not have ac- 
ceſs to preſent themſelves at thoſe places. 
Micah, who lived in the time of the Judges, 
certainly feared Jehovah the filver, belonging to 
his mother, was dedicated to Jehovah, to make 
an Epbod, and Teraphim, Ic. when he ſucceeded 


in getting a Prięſt to his mind, he concluded that 


he was certain Fehovah would do him good; and 
this Ephod, and Teraphim, evidently were pro- 

hetick. | | 

_ His ſcheme, then, manifeſtly was not to revolt 
from Fehopah, nor to ſerve idols, or other Gods; 
but, whilſt the confuſion and oppreſſion of Jſrael 
made it impoſſible to attend at Silo, to have 4 
1 houſe 
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houſe of God in his own family, with ſacred ms 
Bl, and a Prieſt, who, before the faces of Feho« 
vah, in that place could make atonement by ſa- 
ctifice, - whilſt communication with SH was ob- 
ſtructed. | | 

He, therefore, made an Zphod, and Teraphim, 
in imitation of the approved /ymbzls ; and, hav- 
ing them ſet up, had, zdg. xvii. 5. Beth- Elohim, 
a houſe of God. „The Tranſlators, imagining that 
the Teraphim repreſented falſe gods, have render- 


ed the words Beth-Elhim a houſe of gods; though, 


chap. xviii. 31. they render the very ſame words, 
when applied to the tabernacle in SH, the houſe 
of God. . 

= the ſervice, for which this Ephed, and Te- 
raphim, this houſe of God, was intended, could 
not be performed without a Prieſt, Micah, who 
it feems was not himſelf a firft-born, conſecrated 
one of his ſons, probably the eldeſt, for that of- 
fice, for want of one more fit ; but meeting, at 
laſt, with a Levite, he engaged him to ſerve in 
that ſtation, and conſecrated him, in full belief 
that this action would be acceptable to Jehovab. 

And, accordingly, we ſee Fehovah was propiti- 
ous to this pious, though irregular deſign. The 
Ephod, and Teraphim, conſulted by the Danites 
about the ſucceſs of their undertaking, returned a 
true anſwer ; which ſo far raiſed the eſteem of 
the Danites for thoſe ſacred /ymbzels, that they 
robbed Micah of them, and ſet them up in their 
own country; where they continued in reputation 
till the Captivity. 

- Micah, complaining of the injury done him in 
taking from him the Teraphim, ſays they had 
taken away his Elohim, his God. It is difficult, 
if at all poſſible, to imagine that Micab, who ſet 
up thoſe figures to do ſervice to Jehovah, could 
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have meant any more than that the Teraphim were 
the Symbol, or repreſentation, of the Elobim, ne- 
ceſſary to be uſed in the chief act of religious ſer- 
vice; and, if that ſhall be the conſtruction, the 
reſemblance between Teraphim in private ſervice, 
before the Meſaick Law, and Cherubim in the 
publick ſervice, after it, is pretty obſervable. 

It was, in all appearance, for the ſame reaſon, 
and to the ſame end, that Gidegn, a ſervant of 
the true God, who had ſeen the Angel Jehovah, 
to whom Fehovab had ſpoken, to whom and by 
whom Tehovah had wrought wonders, made an 
Ephod of the golden ſpoils of the Midianites, and 
ſet it up in Ophrab, his city; whither the I/ 
raelites, in proceſs of time, ran a whoring after it, 
and where it became a ſnare to Gideon, and to 
his houſe. 

That this Ephod had Teraphim, and all the ap- 
purtenances, as Micab's had, attending upon it, 
is not to be doubted; and it is remarkable, that 
Gideon's act is not cenſured for any inherent ma- 
lignity in it, but only for the conſequences of it; 
as the Ephod he ſet up, in proceſs of time, de- 
bauched the people, and became a ſnare to him, 
and to his houſe. 

Theſe inſtances, pretty plainly, ſhew, that Tz- 
raphim were no more than a copy of the original 
Cherubim, applied to the ſame uſes that the Che- 
rubim were on the Mercy-ſeat : and as all mankind 
agree, from many clear proofs, that the Teraphim 
were images, or repreſentations, of what the an- 
tients took to be expreſſive of their Deity, it can 
hardly be queſtioned that the Cherubims were in- 
tended for the ſame purpoſe. 

Suppoling this to have been the caſe; as the 
very exhibition muſt have been intended to repre- 
ſent Trinity in the Deity, and the ſhare each Per- 
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ſon had in the ſalvation of man, it is impoſſible 
the Jews could have rejected the belief of the Tri- 
nity, and with it the Meſſiah upon his advent, ſo 
long as they retained the memory, and the under- 
ſtanding, of. that hieroglyphical repreſentation. 
But, as it was fixed in Providence that they ſhould 
diſbelieve the one, and reject the other, their wild 
imaginations, whilſt the figures remained in the 
temple, led them to neglect all reflexion upon 
them, and to run after falſe gods; and this neceſ- 
ſary piece of knowledge, towards underſtanding 
the ſyſtem of grace, dropt ſo totally out of their 
heads, or rather they had framed notions ſo con- 
trary to it, that, upon their return from the cap- 
tivity, the Ark and Cherubim had no room in their 
temple ; though theſe were the very kernel of all 
their religious ceremonies; and tho' the knows 
ledge of the figures of the Cherubim was preſerv- 
ed by Ezekiel, a Prophet allowed by themſelves 
to be inſpired, as the dimenſions and fabrick of 
the mercy-ſeat was by Moſes. 

That the ſhutting up thoſe figures in the Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum might have contributed to the loſs 
of the knowledge of their form, amongſt the 
Fews, may be true; but then, if they had not 
been deſcribed by Ezekiel, that loſs would have 
been total, and irreparable; and we, as well as 
they, ſhould be deprived of the benefit of that re- 
preſentation, to evidence the original and perma- 
nent deſign of the merciful Deity: But as the loſs 
of the ideas, which ought to have reſulted from 
that repreſentation, anſwered the end of God in 
the hardneſs of the Jews; ſo the preſervation of 
thoſe ſacred figures, by Ezekiel, ſerves to convict 
the Jews of that hardneſs, to render them inex- 
cuſable for their infidelity, and at the ſame time, 
to confirm and illuſtrate the faith of Chriſtians. 

N 3 The 
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The form and the meaning of the repreſenta- 
tion in the Cherubim, is not the only piece of uſe- 
ful knowledge the Jews, to whoſe cuſtody the ſa- 
. cred oracl:s were committed, have loſt as to them- 
ſelves ; though, in preſerving the ſacred books, they 
have providentially ſaved them for the benefit and 
inſtruction of thoſe who were called, to be the 
people of God, in their ſtead. 

It has been already obſerved, that there is a 
particular emphaſis, which the Jews will not ſee, 

in the plural Elohim, uſed always in ſcripture to 
ſignify God; and it is unconteſtable, that the 
word itſelf carries ſome idea in it deſcriptive of 
Tome character, ſome relation, the Being deſcrib- 
ed bears to Man. 
The word Jehovah the Septuagint tranſlates 
Ke&pios, and we, after it, Lord; becauſe of the de- 
licacy of the original interpreters, who might think 
it ſome ſort of profanation to tranſlate that ſacred 
word, and make it common in its known mean- 
ing. Neither Jew or Chriſtian doubts that Feho- 
wah expieſſes the eſſence that neceſſarily exifts; and 
every body knows that it does not mean what 
Kvpos properly ſignifies: the Greek word is a faith- 
ful and juſt tranſlation of Adoni, which the ſuper- 
ſtitious eos have placed in the room of Jehovah; 
it ſignifies Dominus, Lord, Maſter, but carries 
nothing in it of the idea of the Original. 

- The idea reſulting from the word Küpies, Lord, 
is relative, and bears a particular regard to ſub- 
jects, ſervants, without which the idea of Lord 
cannot ſubſiſt; but the idea ariſing from the word 
Jebovab is abſolute, bearing no relation to any 
thing but itſelf, and ſtanding fixed and determin- 
ed by itſelf, ſubſiſting though nothing beſides did 


exiſt, | 
And, 
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And, therefore, we can reaſonably ſay, my 
Lord, thy Lord, his Lord, our Lord, their Lord, 
the Lord of the land, &c. and thoſe expreſſions are 
often uſed in ſcripture; but we cannot ſay, my 
Jehovab, thy. Jehovah, c. and in fact there is 
no ſuch expreſſion in the whole facred book : and, 
when we tranſlate, my Lord, thy Lord, Cc. the 
word tranſlated is never Jehovah, but always 
Adoni, or ſome other word of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion, | 

As we difcover the idea conveyed by Fehovaly 
to be abſolute, ſo we perceive the idea implied in 
Elohim to be relative, by the uſe of it: nothing is 
more common than my, thy, our, their, his, Elo- 
him, which never is ſaid of Jehovah; and, as the 
word has ſome ſignification of relation, the tranſ- 
laters ought to have expreſſed it by a word that 
bote ſome fuch ſenſe; ; 
But, as they have erred in renderiſſ the abſo- 
lute word Fehovah by the word Lord, which car- 
Tries an idea ſignificant of relation: fo they have 
erred, on the other hand, by rendering the word 
Elobim Ou, Odi, God, Gods; which, fo far as we 
know by the derivation aſſigned for it, has nothing 
fignificant in it, at leaſt carries no idea of relation 
to us, or to any other thing. 

If the word ©«;, or the word Ged, have no 
ſignificant meaning. in themſelves, andhare made 
uſe of, as ſounds only to raiſe the idea of the eter- 
nal Being ; then the applving that ward by the re- 
latives, my, thy, &c. is improper ; the eternal Be- 
ing, abfolutely conſidered, has no more relation 
to one, than to another: and, if the term © had 
originally any ſignification of relation, by all we 
can diſcover from the Greet antiquities, it was 
loſt long before the Septuagint tranſlation ; nor do we 
know what the preciſe meaning of the Saxen word 
£55 N 4 God 
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Od was, other than to denote the ſupreme bene- 


ficent Being. 

The Fews, therefore, ought to have tranſlated 
the word Fehovah by a word of the ſame ſignifi- 
cation; or at leaſt to have rendered it totidem li- 
teris, if they could not find a word of the ſame 
import; and they ought not to have tranſlated it 
by a word that has another and a different mean- 
ing: and they ought not to have tranſlated Elohim, 
which moſt certainly had a ſignification of rela- 
tion, by a word which had no fignification at all 
of relation affixed to it; on the contrary, they 
ought to have kept up, in the tranſlation, to the 
true meaning of the word; or to have retained 
the Hebrew term, totidem 5 FREY in the tranſla- 
tion, as they did in proper names; for then, 
.though they muſt have left.men in the dark, they 
would not have miſled them, nor done the miſ- 
chief the have done to their ſucceſſors. 

Without inquiring whether the loſs, or the 
.concealing of the meaning of this word, proceed- 
ed from folly, or faultineſs, or from a mixture of 
both, in the Jews, it is highly neceſſary to ſearch, 
in order. to the recovery of it; knowing the 4 
nius of the Hebrew language to be ſuch, that 
"nificant words are framed from roots that Vield 
Jome certain, fixed idea, and thereby convey a 
.determin&d meaning. 

In looking over the radical words of the He- 
brew language, one finds the root Elah to mean 
an Oath, or Adjuration, the Execration made to 
affect the breaker of a covenant ; and the genius of 
the language certainly. admits the word Elah to 
be uſed, from that, to ſignify. a perſon that hath 
taken upon him this oath, and Elobim to denote 
more perſons become ſubject to it, or entering 
into cavenant, or neden, together. =: 
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That Elohim ſhould be formed, from this root, 
to ſignify perſons under the obligation or execration of 
an oath, may ſeem, at firſt ſight, ſomewhat hard ; 
but that notion will become more familiar, when 
one confiders that Zehovah, throughout the ſacred 
ſcriptures, is ſaid on many occaſions, in confirma- 
tion of any promiſe, or covenant, relating to a- 
future event, to ſwear, to ſwear by bimſelf, to 

 fwear as Jehovah liveth, in order to create abſolute 
certainty, and reliance on the performance. 

Why Jebovab is thus reprefented as taking an- 

oath, and what the nature and manner of that 
-oath may be, merits a diſtinct conſideration; but 
ſince, in fact, he repreſents himſelf to us in that 
light, as binding his promiſes by oath, we may 
eaſily conceive why he may chuſe to be called, 
and conſidered, as the God bound by oath, the Being 
ſolemnly engaged under an immutable obligation, 
by thoſe who are to believe in, and rely on his 
promiſes. 

Though we have no footſtep, ſo far as I know, 
left of this ſignification, in the terms which the 
Greeks, or Romans or other later heathens, made 
uſe of to ſignify the Deity ; yet the Greets had 
their Fupiter *Opxro;, and the Romans their Jupiter 
Federator ;. and nothing was more common, a- 
mongſt thoſe heathens, than the notion that the ſu- 
preme God could bind himſelf by cath; nay they 
deſcribe, with fictitious circumſtances, the par- 
ticular oath that was immutable. Here, again, is- 
an inſtance of a very extraordinary notion, very 
far from being deducible from the light of nature, 
pick'd up, and maintained univerſally, amongſt 
the moſt antient nations we know; which tallies 
-wonderfully with what the ſacred b, of which 
they knew nothing, exhibits ; and muſt therefore 
have flowed from the ſame original. 145 
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If we admit that Elobim carries the notion of 
PFaederatores, Beings or Perſons in Alliance, bound 
by oath to make their engagement effectual, then 
we evidently ſee why they may, are, and ought 
to be, called, my, our, their, &c. Elohim ; why 
Jehovah deſcribes himſelf by the title of the Elohim 
of Abraham, of Iſaac, of Jacob, of Iſrael; why 
they call upon him as their Elohim ; why, in their 
praiſes, they aſcribe to their Elohim power, good- 
neſs, faithfulneſs, beyond the Elohim of other 
Nations; and why the leading encouragement to 
the Iſraelites, to do well, is, that Jehovab is, or 
will be, their El:him, and they are, or ſhall be, 
to him a peculiar people; as, on the other hand, if 
they broke their covenant, the Elab, the oath of 
execration would reach them. 

And, ſurely if Fehovah was pleaſed to make, 
or to repreſent himſelf as making a covenant for 
the benefit of mankind, or of any particular peo- 
ple, by which he was unalterably bound to redeem 
and to preſerve them, on their performing certain 
conditions, the moſt kind, and at the ſame time, 
the moſt uſeful appellation he could chule to be 
addreſſed to by, is that of Elohim, in the notion of 
Feederator ; becauſe it could not be pronounced, 
with attention, without raiſing the moſt thankful 
ſentiments of the mercy and goodneſs. of God, 
joined to the ſtrongeſt confidence in his favour; 
and, at the ſame time, warning the party of 

the danger of tranſgrefling, by non-compliance 
with the conditions to which he, on his part, was 
bound. 

If Elabim was a term peculiar to Jehovah, as 
God of Jirael, with whom he plainly appears 
ta have been in covenant, the reaſon of that appel- 
lation would be pretty obvious; but ſo it happens, 
that he is called the Elobim of the whole Earth; 
F performed 
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and, in the deſcription of the Creation, the works 
performed by the Eternal are ſaid to be done by 
the Elobim, and all the antient nations admitted 
the term Elobim as deſcriptive of their God. 80 

that it will be a ſtrong objection againſt this ſenſe 
of the word Elohim, if no reaſonable account can 
be given of an earlier covenant than that with Abra- 
ham, and if that covenant did not extend to all 

mankind: L 

Whoever believes that there are three perſons 

in the Deity, whereof one became bound to join 
| himſelf to humanity, and perform compleat righ- 
teouſneſs, and give compleat ſatisfaction for the 
ſins of mankind ; one became bound to aſſiſt man, 
thus redeemed, to his duty, and to reform his 
heart; and one became bound to accept of this- 
ſatisfaction, and, upon receiving it, to admit man 
to fellowſhip and favour; will not ſcruple to 
allow, that, before even the creation, a covenant, 
or agreement was made to this purpofe between 
the ſacred three, in the event of man's falling: and 
he will be the leſs ſcrupulous to admit this, when 
he conſiders ſeveral texts that ſuppoſe it ; parti- 
cularly the 110 Pſalm, v. 4. which fays, Fehovat 
hath ſworn, and will not repent, Thou art a Prieft 
for ever, after the order of Melchizedeck. 

But, whatever may be thought of this; as- 
none, who conſiders and believes the ſcriptures, 
can doubt that this covenant was made known to- 
the firſt man, on the fall; if that term Elohim 
was conſecrated for his information and com- 

fort, it would paſs current amongſt all man- 
kind, his deſcendents; and that would ſuffici- 
ently authoriſe Moſes, in deſcribing the crea- 
tion, to make uſe of the term Elohim, aſcribing to 
| Zehovah, the Elobim upon whoſe fidelity all _ 
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kind were to depend for ſalvation, the creation 


of this ſyſtem, and of man. 


And though MN does not, formally, relate 


that Jehovah acquainted man immediately upon 
the fil, of a covenant made for his ſalvation ; yet 


ſeveral paffages, as recorded by him, ſhew that 
mankind had early knowledge of this covenant, 


For, in ſpeaking to Neah, both before and after 


the flood, Fehovah ſays he will eſtabliſh his cove- 
nant with Noah, and with his feed ; not uſing the 
word that is, commonly, tranſlated to make à co- 
venant, which would have been done if no cove- 
nant had been made before; but making choice of 
an expreſhon that preſuppoſed a covenant, formerly 


made, and known to be made to Noah, who was 
made ſure he was to reap, after that declaration, 


the benefit of it. , 
And if one enters into the belief that this cove- 


nant (which gave birth to the appellation Elohim) 


was made by the Elohim, {rom the beginning, and 
was intimated to mankind, upon the fall, when 
the purpoſe of mercy was firſt revealed; and when, 


for explaining and recording that purpoſe of grace, 
the whole emnblematical Inſlitution was appointed, 


and the Cherubim were exhibited; he will readily 
admit, that the poſition of the two Cherubs, with 
their faces looking towards each other, and at the 
mercy- ſeat, where the blood far atonement was to 
be ſprinkled, might repreſent the Elohim, as par- 
ties in the act for making a covenant, looking and 


_relying on each other for the performance, and 
regarding the blood, which was the emblem of the 
Conſideration for which man was to be redeemed: 
and this opinion he will the more readily give into, 
when he recollects that the ark, which ſupported 
me Mercy Beat and the Cherubim, the principal 


emblems 
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emblems of the Jewiſh religion, is moſt com- 
monly called the Ark of the Covenant. 

As the Jets cannot be pardoned the loſing the 
ſenſe of the word Elobim, they can hardly be for- 

given their plain endeavour to hide the original 

meaning of the word, tranſlated, covenant. 

That Berith, the word ſo tranſlated, does not, 
in its original ſenſe, ſignify covenant, is evident 
- from this; that the formal phraſe made uſe of to 
ſignify the making a covevant is, preciſely, to cut 
off, or ay, Beritb; much in the ſame way as 
icere, percutere, ferire, fedus, is, amongſt the: 
Romans, to ſignify the making a covenant. 

Berith, therefore, in its original ſignification, 
denotes ſomething that was to be cut of}, to be 
ſlain: and Moſes, Exod. xxix. 8. after having, as 
the /ymbel of the covenant concluded between Je- 
 hovah and the People, divided the blood of the 
facrifice into two equal parts, and after having 
ſprinkled the one half on the people, ſaying, Be- 
hold the blood of Berith, which Fehovab hath cut 
F with you, concerning all theſe words, And, 
Zech. ix. 11. priſoners are ſet free by the blood ef 
- the covenant, Berith. 

The Latin Literati very truly aſſign the riſe of 
the phraſe ferire fœdus, when they ſay, that in all 
leagues, covenants, and agreements, it was the 
antient and original cuſtom to ſlay ſome victim, 
to ſacrifice; whence mentioning the ſolemn act, 
the ſlaying the victim in common uſage, came 
to ſignify the whole act of making a league, to 
which it was applied: but they fail in aſſigning an 
adequate reaſon for the ceremony of ſlaying any 
animal, at treaties; which again mult have given 
riſe to the form of ſpeech in queſtion. bs 

It has been already obſerved, that the blood of 
the Redeemer, who, in due time, was to be 15 

| off. 
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, was the conſideration of the original covenant 
the Elhim, and between them and man; and the 
cutting off, and ſprinkling the blood of a type, a 
creature ſubſtituted in the room of the Redeemer, 
till his real advent, was the Symbol of that Cove- 
nant, uſed, even by Jehovah, in making Covenants 
with men, as in the inſtance at Sinai; and, 


therefore uſed by all men when they entered into 


ſolemn agreements with each other.. Cutting off a 
creature, then, in a particular manner, or under 
a particular character, being the ſymbol of that im- 
portant ceverant,, it is no wonder that men, in their 
ſolemn engagements with each other, ſhould make 
uſe of that ſacred act; and that ſaying, ſhortly, 
that ſuch creature, by ſuch name or character, was 
cut off, ſhould in common uſage, fignify that a 
covenant was made, | 

Though theſe reflexions may give ſome reaſon- 
able ſatisfaction why cutting off, or /aying, a vic- 
tim was uſed in making covenants; yet it is ſtill ne- 
ceſſary to inquire what particular character the 
thing, called Berith, bore to diſtinguiſh it from 
common victims in ordinary. ſacrifices, and to ap- 
propriate it to the uſe of binding covenants ; ſince 
there is no appearance, after the moſt accurate 
ſearch, that Berith was the name of any fort of 
animal uſed in ſacrifice. 

In examining carefully the Old Teftament, two 
paſſages, and no more, are to be met with where 
the Jetos have not ventured to tranſlate the word 
Beritb, covenant, but have been neceſſarily obliged 
by the context to give it its true, original fignifica- 
tion; though, to divert the reader's attention, and 
to prevent his making any inferences from the 

ſenſe of the word, in theſe texts, they have, in an 
arbitrary manner, pointed the letters ſo as to make 


the ſame letters, which in every other paſlage, 
9g * * ſound 
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found Berith, to be in theſe texts pronounced 
Borith. 

Mal. iii. 2. The Angel of the covenant, of Be- 
rith, is ſaid to be like the refiner's fire, and like 
fuller's Berith, ſoap, and comes to purge and to 
purify, And, | | 
* wow ik. 22. Reproaching Iſrael for their wicked 
neſs and uncleanneſs, Jehovab ſaith, For though 
thou waſh thee with nitre, and take theemuch Berith, 
ſoap; yet thine iniquity is marked before me. 

"Theſe paſſages, evidently, fhew, that the Beritb 
has in it the notion of cleanſing, purifying ; and 
the root from which, in that ſenſe, it muſt rife, is 
Bar, Barar, which ſignifies pure, to purify ; and 
the word Berith, formed from that root, may ſig- 
nify properly purification, a purifier, a perſon o 

thing fit to purify. | , 

Keeping in view this notion of the word, and 
recollecting that every thing was, under the Law, 
even the moſt holy things, to be cleanſed, to be 
expiated, to be ſanctified, by blood; that the pol- 
lutions of mankind were to be waſhed away by it; 
and that the blòod, which thus cleanſed, was but 
typical only of the blood of the real purfier, who, 
in the New Teſtament language, is to waſh us in his 
Blood from all our iniquities : who can help con- 
cluding, that the great ſacrifice to be cut , in due 
time, was called Berith, the purifier, to ſignify 
the end of ſhedding his blood ; that the repreſenta- 
tive beaſts the types, were called by the ſame name; 
that to /lay, or cut off, Berith, or the beaſt repre- 
ſenting Berith, the purifier, being the very ſign, or 
ſymbol, of the great, the original covenant” for the 
ſalvation of mankind, which was to be repeated for 
confirmation of ſolemn covenants amongſt men, the 
term or expreſſion of cutting off Berith, or the pu- 
_rifier, came in proceſs of time to ſignify the act to 
which, amongſt men, it was applied, the mating 
a c 
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.a covenant; the word 1Berith retaining, neverthe- 
leſs, its original ſignification, and being to be taken 
in that ſenſe, when the ſcope of the text requires 
it ſhould? | 

'Underſftanding the matter thus, many paſſages, 
that otherwiſe are extremely obſcure, if at all ſenſe, 
become clear and ſignificant. Ja. xlii. b. I Jebo- 
vah will give thee for a Perith, covenant, of the peo- 
ple, and for a light of the Gentiles, xlix. 8, I Jeha- 
wah will give thee for a Berith, covenant, of the 
people, to eftabliſh the earth. If what is tranſlated 
covenant, were rendered, as it ought to be, purifier, 
nothing could be more clear and comfortable than 
thoſe texts. | 100 

Upon the ſame principle the blood of Berith, 
the covenant, will ſignify the blood of the purifier, 
without excluding the notion of that blood being 
the ſeal, and /ymbel, of the covenant. 

And, in like manner, in many paſſages where 
-Fehovah, inſtead of uſing the word, tranſlated 16 
make a covenant, uſes other words, which ſignify, 
:eftabliſhing, giving, placing, bis Berith, covenant, 
to, or with, any one, the word Berith may more 
properly mean the purifier, than the covenant. 

Gen, vi. 18. When Jehovah acquaints Noah that 

he is to deſtroy the earth, with all its inhabitants, 
he aſſures him, at the ſame time, that he is to eſta- 
bliſh his Berith with him, and his family. Now, 
if Berith be taken, in that place, for the puri ſſer, 
the promiſe amounts to this, that he great purifier 
was to come of his Line; which happened accord- 
ingly. 
: To the fame way, Gen. xvii. 2. Jehovab ſays to 
Abraham, I bill give my Berith between thee and me. 
And v. 4. As for me, behold my Berith, covenant, is 
" withthee. And, if by Berith, in thoſe expreſſions, 
Is -meant'the purifier, then theſe are formal decla- 
crations that the MHeſſiab was to come of 1 | 
11 | W ICI 
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which explains the other declarations, that in hit 
feed all the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. 

And that declaration in which David ſo much 
exults, in what is called his laſt words, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 5. yet he hath placed with me an, or the ever- 
laſting Berith, will ſignify that Fehovah had decreed 
the purifier, the Meſſiah, ſhould ſpring out of his 
houſe, though his houſe was not ſo right with 
God as he could have wiſhed it. 

Many more paſſages will appear in a very dif- 
ferent light, from what they did formerly, upon , 
taking the word in this ſenſe; which may be the 
reaſon why the Jeu, who miſtook the true Berith, 
when he came in accompliſhment of the Law, and 
the Prophets, have uſed much ſkill to hide the true 
meaning; which moſt undoubtedly was underſtood 
by their forefathers, after the death of Gideon, 
when, Judg. viii. 33. they went a whoring after j 
Baalim, and made Baal Berith their God, to 
whom there was a houſe, or temple, at Shechem, 
chap. g. under the title of EI Berith, or the God 

Boe ritb. | 
Whether the 7/raelites or the Canaanites built 
this temple, is not material; the Cd was, ſurely 
of the manufacture of Canaan, who ſpoke the 
ſame language with the Jets, and expected puri fi- 
cation as well as they, though perhaps after a ſtrange 
manner. Baal, or El, berith, tranſlated the Lord, 
or God, the covenant, will hardly make ſenſe ; but 
the Lord, or God, the purifier, might be a proper 
object of worſhip, for thoſe who were ſo fond of 
| purification, as to cauſe their children to paſs through 
the fire to purifie them, and even to ſacrifice their 
children, by fire, to atone for crimes, and avert 

wrath. 

Having ſaid ſo much for explaining the Hebrew 
phraſe for making a covenant, it may not be im- 


proper 


* 
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proper to inquire alittle into the origin of the La- 
tin phraſe ferire, icere, percutere, fardus, which evi- 


dently is of the ſame kindred, 


Waving the conjecture of the Grammarians, 
that fedus might, in the old Tuſcan language, have 
been uſed for hædus, a kid, which again might be 
the animal accuſtomed to be flain, or cut off at con- 
cluding treaties; becauſe it neither app ears that 
bedus was antiently written fedus, nor that a kid 
was the regular ſacrifice : I think it moſt probable 
that fedus, in the phraſe in queſtion, meant origi- 
nally what the adjective fardus-a-um, means, at 
this day, vile, abominable, polluted. : 

Now, it is certain that in the Hebrew language 


the ſacrifice: gained its name, from the end for 
which it was offered; a fin-offering is called, briefly, 
Cin; a treſpaſs-offtring, a Treſpaſs; wherefore the 
victim, brought for a ſin offering, is called, without 
any addition, @ Sin. Hence a man is directed to 


bring his fin, if a creature, the type of that Per/on 


who was to ſtand in the place of the finrer, to the 


door of the tabernacle, to lay his hand upon the 


bead of his Sin; the Prigſt is to kill the Sin, to 
pour out the blood of the Sin, Cc. without adding 


at all the word offering, to explain the meaning. 
As, then, all religious rites lowed from the ſame 
fource, and were inſtituted in the ſame language, 


it is very natural to conclude, that, upon the for- 
mation of a new language, the expreſſions concern- 
ing thoſe ſacred rites would be framed in ſome con- 


formity to the original language. Now, if, in the 
firſt language, that which was offered for /in, which 


was to atone for it, and to purge it away, was, by 
thoſe who expected that effect from it, called /in; 


why may not we believe, that what was offered to 
purge what was termed fedity, pollution, abomina- 


tion, might be called fe&dus, if fedus in the lan- 
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guage of the country, ſignified fedity, pollution, un- 
cleanneſs ? 

And, if it is allowed that f&4us might ſignify the 
creature offered to atone for ſin, or uncleanneſs, 
then ferice, percutere, fœdus, would be the very 
att of offering for fin, and muſt come ro ſignify 
making a covenant, in the very ſame way that cut- 


ting off, or flaying, Berith dogs. 


To theſe obfervations, which tend to ſhew the 
aptiquity, and authority, of Revelation, and the 
true end and meaning of the emblematical, and pre- 
dictive inflitutions, as well as of the terms in which 
#he written will of God is conveyed, many more 
might be added; and theſe, already offered, might 
be ſupported by producing the paſſages from Au- 
thors ſacred, and prophane, by which they are to 
be vouched: But as, on the one hand, this would 
exceed the deſign of theſe ſheets ; ſo, on the other, 
it would be but doing, over again, what is already 
infinitely better done by the ingenious Mr. HuT- 
CHINSON, author ef Meſes's Principia, in that and 
his other ſurpriſing works, from whence all the 
thoughts concerning the antiquity of, and manner 
of interpreting Revelation are borrowed, and which 
are fraughted with diſcoveries, as uſeful as they 
are new. He | 

This Author has been complained of for writing 
in a manner that has been called abſtrufe and dark, 
and, perhaps, with ſome reaſon ; but, if he 1s not 
altogether to be acquitted from that charge, ſure 


there is no excuſe for thoſe, who, pretending to 


admit Revelation as Divine, will not give them- 
ſelves the trouble to examine, with due attention, 


his Works, which make the Old Teftament ſpeak a 


language underſtood by our Saviour and his 4poſ- 
tles, and which hardly any body appears to have 


underftood ſince their days. It is ſcarce poffible 
| | to 
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to pay too dear, in labour, and ſtudy, for ſuch diſ- | 


coveries ; and, if regard for Revelation were out of 
the queſtion, it is amazing that curioſity does not 
prevail with men of leiſure, and learning, to look 
into books that are ſtored with ſo much entertain- 
.ment in that way. „ 
If any unprgjudiced per ſon, acquainted with the 
Scriptures, who has looked into the antient heathen 
learning, ſhall examine, with tolerable care, thoſe 
thoughts; it is to be hoped, he will find a ready an- 
ſwer to all the productions of modern, as well as an- 
tient, Infidels; and remain, to his great comfort, 
ſatisfied, That Cbriſtianity is, indeed very near, as 
ald as the Creation. | | 


